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THE WRONG. DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Seoret,” “Man and 
His Idol,” “ The Warning Voice," &c., &c. 
a 
CHAPTER I. 


MASTER JULIUS. 


I met my fate in the still calm of night, 

I met my life of life beneath the light 

Of that lone hour, when starting in affright, 
I to so™y 

And though for him [ wail, for him I weep, 

His eyes are stars light me in my sleep, 

His image graven on my heart I keep 
To cherish till I die. Ballad. 

A park face—a strong sunset—the low growl of 
distant thunder—the splash of big, heavy rain-drops 
on the parched trees and dry grass that has already 
the smell of hay in it. 

I close my eyes and they come back upon me—the 
dark face and the sultry evening—vivid in their 
teality across the long intervening years. 

It seems to me that my life began in that hour. 

For most of us there is some period on which memory 
seizes as the beginning of existence. We recall 
apriciously incidents or scenes of moment, or of no 
moment as it may happen, and while all around them 
fade into oblivion, they stand out clear and distinct, 
as points from which we steered our course for the 
long voyage of life. 

So, though I must have witnessed many a sunset 
and watched the | prmroae of many @ summer storm 
from under the old sycamores where I crouched that 
night, this scene only lives: the rest are forgotten. 

And though that dark face had been familiar to 
me for years, had been by my side day and night all 
my it seems to me that I saw it—that I 


looked at it and ised its beauty and the terrible 
power and capacity for good or evil that there was in 
it—on that night for the first time. ’ 
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| THx STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A NIGHT. | 


I had wandered there, tired of play, I suppose. I 
had watched the sunshine die out of the thick 
branches over my head. [ was conscious that it was 
growing rapidly dark. Conscious, too, of an unnatural 
stillness in the atmosphere, and of a sultriness that 
was unendurable. The heat was stifling and there 
was no air. 

Even the shade under the sycamore boughs was 
not cool. I remember that, and remember too, how 
with a natural impatience I had torn open my dress 
at the throat, and stood, bare-headed, and with ex- 
posed neck and chest, fanning myself with my broad 
hat, as the first growl of the thunder came, as the 
first rain-drops fell, and I turned startled at the 
sound, 

As I looked round the dark face was coming 
towards me—I saw it just beyond the low-dipping 
branches of the trees. 

There was yet light enough, to give the olive skin 
a ruddy hue, and to glitter in the angry eyes seeking 
me out in the darkness. 

Terrified at the face or the look in it, or something, 
I knew not what, I could not repress a cry of 
dismay. 

It brought her instantly to my side. 

“I could ‘kill you!” she burst out, seizing me by 
my long hair; ‘‘ how dare you leave my side? How 
dare you do it?” 

“It—it was so hot,” I pleaded. 

The luckless observation drew attention to my ex- 

throat. 

In a flash she was on one knee before me, and her 
nervous fingers had restored my disordered dress to 
its stifling condition. 

“Wicked, miserable child!” she said, “is it your 
delight to vex and torture me? I bid you never to 
quit my side, and you are here! Idress you with my 
own hands that you may be noat and nice, and your 
clothes are tumbled like those of a beggar boy. But, 
come, this is no x you: there is danger here 
under the trees,- Let us go in.” 

She seized my hand as she spoke, to lead me out 
from under the pendent branches. 

Accustomed to obey her in everything, to yield 
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myself up to her imperious orders, I did not resist ; but 
my feet beeoming entangled in the folds of her long 


dark dress caused me to stumble. The incident was 
of the very slightest; but I owe to it, that after long 
years, I can recall myself as I appeared at that moment 
—recall it as clearly as if even now I looked iatoa 
glass and saw myself reflected there. 

The momentary stumble caused me to look down, 
and through it I know that I was attired then, not in 
the habiliments of my own sex, but in all respects as 
if I had been a young boy. It did not strike meas 
peculiar: I was too young, and had seen too little of 
even child-life. But as a mere impression on the 
memory, I recall a black velvet tunic, a rich lace 
collar, and the broad hat I have named as forming 
the dress I then, and usually, wore. 

We had not passed out from under the sycamores 
before a terrific thunder peal rent the heavens, and 
the rain beat down in straight lines close to our 
faces. 

Most terrible of all, a sheet of bluish lightning 
seemed to envelope us. 

I drew back—my little hand held before my eyes. 

‘‘Come!” gaid the fierce woman. “Come!” 

“ But the rain ?” I urged. 

“There’sdanger here, I tell you,” she replied, “ the 
lightning is terrible!” 

As the words passed from her lips, a second thunder 
peal reverberated through the sky; a flame, red and 
blue, wrapped us round and blinded me; I heard a 
hissing and a crackling sound : a smell of burning was 
in my nostrils, and then it seemed as if a blow had 
felled me to the earth, and I knew no more. 

The sycamore under which we stood had been 
struck by lightning. 

My next moment of consciousness cume long, long 


ter. 

To me it seemed that I might he,ve remained in a 
lethargy of a week's duration; the I might have lsin 
in the grave, in the interval that followed the 
lightning stroke, Yet only a few houra had elapsed. 

Night had come, for without opening my eyes I 
felt the glimmer of a taper in thr 7pm in which | 
lay upon a bed—my, own bedin my @yD room! ~ 
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There were voices in the room, and these seemed to 
have aroused me. 

I could hear my mother speaking in an -earnest, 
pleading, impassioned tone, and -it-was my father's 
stern voice t hat answered her. 

“Without aid the child will die,” I beard «my 
m other say. 

* Better so.” 

That was his answer. 

“Oh, have you no heart, Gower ?” my mother cried, 
reproachfully, through her tears. “She is your own, 
and you owe all that you possess in the world to her. 
Yet you will not permit her to be saved !” 

These words aroused my father’s anger. He was 
a hard, stern man, who could not brook contradictidn 
or opposition, even from his wife. 

“Has your folly no limits ?” he demanded, fiercely. 
“ Have you neither reason nor common sense? You 
know that to bring a medical man here would lead to 
rertain discovery andexposure. You knew this.” 

“ Butif the child dies——” 

“ The secret is buried with her. We secure all that 
we have plotted and schemed to gain—all the fruits 
of aur own prudence, and we maintain our posi- 
tion and good mame. But of course you can see no- 
thing of this! You must be sending messéngers here, 
there, andeverywhere. As ifthe*whole county wasn't 
wide enough to spread the scandal through !” 

“I thonght only of my ‘child,”» was the mother’s 
answer, 

“Pshaw! Ihave no patience with such folly.” 

‘But if she dies whilese have the powertosave her?” 

“ Well, what then ?” 

“Oh, Gower, you must know, you must under- 
stand——” 

“ What?” 

“Why, that it will be—murder !” 

A strong, hideous oath escaped my father’s lips. 

“Repeat hat,” “he shouted, “and there will be 
murder, Por whatihave Ietudied medicine these six 
years past, but’ to’ “myself for such a cofitin- 
gency as this? What could a doctor do for the 
child that have notdone? Murder, is it? As ifmy 


interests in keeping the’ life in this wretched imp was’ 


not equal to your own! ‘Ifwhe can be saved without 
risk tous, What do I nee@more? But if her life and 
our secret are to be put in thé%balance, dare I hesitate 
about which to save? “You kmow I dare not.” 

“My child! My r éiild !” the mother an- 
swered, clasping her hands. "BhemJooking towards the 
bed, se clasped her hands an@‘ttered a wild cry of 
joy. “See!” she ejaculated. “Oh; Gower, see! She 
moves! She lives! She lives! “Heaven be praised, 
my child lives!” . 

She was at my side. Her kisses were upon my 
cheek, upon wy lips. The cold, inanimate child’s hand 
lay in her feverish palm. I knew all this, and tried 
to speak, and to tell her that I knew it, and that my 
heart throbbed with responsive love. 

But as yet this was impossible. 

An unaccountable weakness, an indescribable pain, 
prostrated me. So I lay as one in a dream, conscious 
of my mother’s weakness, of a great stilliess that 
came as my father departed, and of new and strange 
thoughtsin my mind, awakened by the words to which 
I had just listened. 

For the first time in my young life I was conscious 
of something strange in my position, and in all the 
circumstances that surrounded me. 

An atmosphere of mystery was about me: I had 
never felt if clearly and vividly before, but now that I 
awoke to itsuddenly, my first feeling was one of wonder 
that I could have been ignorant of it. 

Let me explain how this arose. 

We lived in an old house on thecoast of Devon. It 
was very old, built of red brick, with a castellated 
tower, and mullioned windows, and great massos of 
ivy, in which birds chirped incessantly, and a fine 
Gothic porch, from which one descended by broad 
stone steps into a courtyard, whence in the olden 
time, no doubt, cavalcades of knights and ladies had 
ridden gaily forth in hawking parties, or to follow the 
hounds across the country-side. 

A stately place it was,—but I liked better to see it 
from without, with the sunshine lighting up the red 
walls, and glistening on the ivy, than to wander 
through its ghostly corridors, or to sit alone in its 
darkened rooms. 

On the outside it was noble and pleasant to look at; 
but perpetual gloom brooded within. I used to won- 
der whether it had ever been brighter or more cheer- 
ful, whether its gldom-was the accumulation of years, 
or whether a curse had fallen upon it through some 
wicked deed committed there long ago. 

I+fancied it must be the latter, and the more I per- 
suaded myself of this, the less I was able to endure the 
gloomy interior. 

My delight was to mount the winding stairs 
which led to the top ef the off tower, and thence to 
survey the country in the midst of which the house 


sight, until it 





At my feet there was the meadow-ground or ae 
lying beyond the gate through which the knights an 
dames of ‘my fancy used to pasa, but enclosed with j 
high, substantial paling and a thick hedge. Rarely 
had it been permitted to me to pass beyond the limits 
of that enclosed ground. » It was my world; but from 
the tower I could see the misty uplands’ stretching 
away for miles and miles, on the one side, and, on the 
other, @ White road wound itself: down "the" hills til; 
as I had heagd, it ended,on the sea-shore, Down that 
road I loved to wander infancy. The very words, 
the sea” cosjured up something bright; 4 
and free! I sometimes believed that I could catch the 
flash of the waters, or hear their roar in the still night ; 
but it was mere delusion. I was only realizing what 
I had heard. 

Asa home, few could have objected to Gorewood 


Place. 
Least of all was a child likely to be dissatisfied 
there 


I was not. Lying on my bed that night, I found no 
sorrow to brood over. Toachild solitude’ is not op- 


pressive. So, though I had been very solitary—very, 
not felt the burden of 


very lonely and isolated—I had 
my position. 

How I came to know that it was a different position 
to that held by others of my own age, I cannot tell. 

How the truth shaped itself to my mind, and awoke 
in me the consciousness of amystery; who shall say ? 

That it was so is certain. ‘Asin # flash of light I 
gaw that to which I had hitherto been blind. I saw 
that my father—Sir Gower Anselm Gower—was not 
only stern and austere, but that heshunned me, shrank 
from me;asit might be, detestedime. Daw, too, that 
even ‘my mother’s love had « trace of sadness init 

No doubt she loved me very dearly, yet she could 
not look atme without a sigh. 

Strange! 

Still more strange, as I distinctly felt then—and this 
for the first time—was the position my nurse Jacinthsa 
held towards‘me. She was not so-much my nurse as 
my gacler, Iwas in her custody rather than under 
her care. For I had never been out of ‘her 
become my habit to regulate all my 
movements by those great black Italian eyes of bers, 
‘that were so inscrutable in repose ; so terrible in mo- 
mentsof anger or excitement. 

Not the‘smallest action of my life but’ was done 
under protest, and Se deference to those eyes. 

Day and sight ‘Were upon me. 

Hl i Wore those long, black 
I 


Did they ever sleep? t 
fringes ever lowered on to the sallow cheeks? 
never saw them. Often I had started up in the night 
in terror of them—as if I knew that I dared not stray 
into the world of dreams without their leave, and 
their glance was ever upon me. 

My injuactions, often and often repeated, and made 
terrible to me by threats of the direst punishments in 
the event of disobedience, were, that 1 was never to 
quit her side except for that of my mother. And even 
when at my mother’s kaee I felt that Jacintha was 
behind me—a shadow from out which I could not 
escape. 

Jacintha—my mother—my father ; so far as my life 
had gone, it had been passed among those three. 

Other companions I had none. 

Visitors came to Gorewood Place; but beyond a 
formal introduction—a bow on my side, and a word or 
two of compliment on theirs—I saw little of them. 

Sometimes they would pat my head, covered with 
sun-bright curls, parted and arranged like those of a 
boy, and praise my blue eyes, and call me a handsome 
fellow. 

Indeed, that “Master Julius” was a smart lad was 
the general opinion. 

Master Julius ! 

The words flow so naturally from my pen that even 
now I find myself using the old familiar name as if it 
were my own. 

Invitations for “Master Julius” to visit the houses 
of friends and neighbours were frequent in spite of the 
secluded style in which we lived, but none were ac- 
cepted—all declined. Thestate of my health, previous 
inVitations, the immediate departure of Sir Gower and 
my lady mother for the Continent—these and fifty 
other excuses weré pleaded. My health was good; 
previous engagements I had none; and if trips to the 
Continent were undertaken, Master Julius was never 
taken thither. Still, these pleas sufficed. By virtue 
of them I remained under Jaciutha’s eyes, and my little 
world was bounded by the palings of Gorewood 
Park. 

Similar excuses also prevented young people com- 
ing to Gorewood Place. Ihadnoovmpanions. T 
opportunity was never afforded me of exchanging a 
word with those of my own age, except—and this 
when the unexpected arrival of strangers rendered i 
imevitable—in the presence and under the eyes of my 
attendant. 

A like rule prevailed as to the servants about the 


tanieg, and répelled all fami. 


liarity. Th ide ed to hedge round their 
it a distance; Jacinths 


offepring. Everyone was 
care of that... She d, she would 


assert with jealous warmth, to look after the child, 
and -réar him, as she thought proper, and she would 
‘not'hdve him approached or contaminated. 

And she was tot tobe thwarted with Tinpinity. 
< flamed ead. 


denly ignited, at the least ny boded anything 
but good to those who might come across her path, 


lady kept them! at a 


This was the nature of the life I had passed since 
my birth, and on that night,.as I have said, as I lay 
in a half stupor, the conviction dawned upon me, 
forced itself on me with astrength I could not resist, 
that this life differed in some great respect from the 
lives of others, and that some secret, some mystery, 
cut me off and isolated me from the world in which 
others moved freely and without restraint. 

In that brief conversation to which I had listened, 
my father had spoken of a secret which. it was neoes- 
sary to preserve even at the cost of my life. 

Those words could hardly fail to startle me. 

But there was something else that moved me far 
more deeply. 

What were my mother’s words? 

“Tf she dies while we have the power to save her !’ 
she had said. 

‘If she dies? 

"Why should I be spoken of as if I had been of 
another sex? That was the question which shot into 
my mind that night. The Visitors who had come to 
our’ house had referred to their girls,as my mother now 
— of me for the noe time. ae sett in the midst 
of her sorrow an ! 

I setaact ise 

Would Jacintha help me to doo, I wondered. 

Instinctively I felt that she would not; but I re- 
solved to make the trial. ~Musteriag all ny strength 
of will, I, therefore, raised my eyélids and looked up 
to where, by the bedside, I was certain to meet her 
eyes. 

She was not thore! 

No? And the moment before I had heard @move- 
ment of the drapery of the bed, and had felt warm 
breath on my cheek! Feebly I rolled my head round 
on the pillow, and languidly surveyed the faintly il- 
luminated room. I was alone. For some reason, 
— my prostrated condition, I had been lef 

one. 

Satisfied of this I closed my eyes again. Perhaps 
I sank intoslumber. Perhaps weakness overcame me. 
What followed might have been a delusion, might 
have beena dream. Even in the moment of its occur- 
rence I could not tell. 

Hardly, as it seemed to me, were my eyes shut, 
before there was a.rustle and a sound of breathing. 
Fearing nothing, I slowly looked up again. Some 
one was bendibg over me. Not Jacintha—not my 
mother—no one I had ever. seen before! 

The face that met my gaze was wildly beautiful. 
Such a face as I have seen in pictures of angels, only 
that its angelic beauty was marred by a scared, 
terrified look that there was in it, reminding me of no- 
thing so much as of a hunted hare that had once dashed 
into our house through an open window, and pantiig 
and well nigh dead, had sought.refuge there. 

I cannot describe the winning beauty of that face, 
the tender light of the eyes, the exquisite. grace of 
the full, ripe mouth, or the charm there was to my 
— fancy in the tangled, chestnut locks, hanging 
about it. 

Entirely strange as it was, after the ‘first start of 
surprise, I liad no fear. As it bent over‘me—alarmed 
at my opening eyes and about to go—I forced my lips 
into a smile: I would have'spoken words of comfort 
and encouragement had I possessed ‘the power. 

But I was dumb with weakness, so I lay and saw 
that the sweet face slowly retreated towards the win- 
dow, that the hands. of the stranger slowly and softly 
drew the heavy curtains there and let.in. a flood of 


moonlight, which rested on the face like, a glory. 


Another second and the curtains had closed—the 
light was gone and the angelic face had disappeared 
also 


Sadness came upon my heart: my eyes filled with 
tears. The oblivion of weakness came tomy relief. 

When I next mastered it Jacintha was.in'the room, 
and I heard her voice. 

‘Who has opened the casement ?”.ghe was asking 
in an angry tone. 
. A re vege soeunbling in the doorway - denied all 

nowledge 

“ But someone has been here—in this.room,’ cried 

— “You must have seen them enter ?” 
0. 

“Nor leave? Impossible! Unlessthey have 

by the window.” . ats 





“Dhe -sogel boy went that way,” I, murmured 


house. The pride and susterity of Sir Gowor andchis } fecbly. 
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In an instant the black eyes were flashing upon me’ 
and the ‘terrible expression that came into the dark 
face caused me in my weakness to swoon away. 


OHAPTEB Il. 
THE STRANGE, ADVENTURES ‘OF A NIGHT. 


—I wen 
To search out what might cure be found ; 
I went and Coleridge's Christabel. 

Tru discovery of the open window created, as I 
keenly felt, as mich consternation as the accident by 
which my lifé‘had: been nearly sacrificed. Keenest 
strutiny could not account for it. No one had been 
seen to enter the house; no one’ was detected lurking 
in the grounds, or making from them. 

Under the window grass.grew. close to the wall, and 
footsteps are not easily traced on grass except when 
the heavy dews are on it, and the rain of the over 
night prevented this condition of things, while it had 
not been sufficient to render, the ground soft enough 
to take an impression. 

That the had been trodden here and there was 
undeniable ; but who could say that the domestics were 
not responsible for the appearance it presented ? 

The window was uninjured, and a casual exami- 
nation of it did nothing towards clearing up the 
mystery. 

In the course of a day or two, the affair shaped 
itself into this form., It was believed that I, in a mo- 
ment of delirium, had imagined that I saw a boy—an 
angel—a celestial presence—anything I chose; that 
under the influence of this fancy I had risen from my 
bed, and going to the window had contrived: to 
fling it open, no. doubt with the intention of throw- 
ing myself from it, a feat I had failed to accomplish 
owing to: my weakness, and the distance of the window 
from the ground. 

It was: in vain that I asserted the positive reality 
of the face gnd’ figure I had seen. The correctness 
of the impressions received on a child's mind is al- 
ways @ matter of doubt on the part of its elders—its 
statements:are always heard with more or less incre- 
dulity—and so it was in this cage. My assertion was 
overrnled.I was believed to. have conjured up the 
form of which I spoke, and which has never out 
of my memory to this day. 

In a few days the incident thus accounted forceased 
to be thought of or referred to. 

To me alone it was ever present. 

While I lay upon my bed; my eyes were ever turn- 
ing towards. the window, looking for the sweet face 
that L.fondly -hoped might present itself there, 
though for what cause. it should do so'I did not dare 
to inquire. 

And when in’ a short time I grew convalescent—for 
the shock of the lightning, which, as it passed through 
the sycamore, searing its branches and rending its 
sinewy trunk as it went, had only struck me to the 
earth—that window became my favourite spot, and I 
would sit musing by it for hours. From this circum- 
stance it happened that I noticed a peculiarity which 
had escaped the ‘attention of others, and to which 
subsequent events gave a peculiar significance. 

The weather liad been hot and dry. For days the 
slightest wind had raided clouds:of dust before it, and 
thus it happened that the ledge without the casement 
was thick with the deposit, which the rain-drops had 
damped and rendered adhesive. 

Careful examination showed me that this dust, thus 
coagulated, bore e mark, as if someone had knelt upon 
it for,a second or so, andas I looked more closely 
into it, Icould traces pattern, slight, but unmistake- 
able: @ pattern of running cords, which in one spot— 
and one spot only—-was crossed by cords running in 
an opposite direction, a peculiarity I noticed, but could 
not account for. . Certain of being repulsed, I kept my 
discovery to myself, brooding over it' with seeret plea- 
sure, as over the oneclue that united me with the 
beautiful unknown, about whose. reality I no longer 
entertained a doubt. Again and again I returred to 
the window and examined the impression on the sand, 
measuring it with my finger, counting the cords in 
either direction, and giving myself up to achildish in- 
fatuation, until on the fourth morning I awoke and 
saw that it had vanished. A strong wind had sprung 
up in the night, and the ledge under the window was 
white and bare. 

That was a dull day to me—such trifles make upthe 
happiness of a child! 

Though better now, and able to walk in the park, 
clinging to Jacintha’s hand, I was restless and weary, 
and very early retired to rest. After tossing uneasily 
on my pillow, and once waking up with a fan 
I could \see the angel face looking in on me, white in 
moonlight, I at last sank into a sound sleep. 

From this I was’ in the dead of the night, 
bya report of fire-arms. 

Not once only; but times, shots were fired, 
tnd screams and groans 
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Then a cry of “ Murder !” sounded dismally through 
the house, and there was a fall as of a body thrown 
heavily upon the floor. 

Terror paralysed me. I coula do nothing but bury 
my head in the bed-clothes and listen—listen with 
frantic eagerness—for what should follow. What 
did follow was the tolling of the alarm-bell, hung 
high in a turret over the entrance porch, at the first 
sound of which—heard for the first time in my life— 
I was on the verge of fainting. It had such a dismal 
clang with it. And it was so horrible to know that it 
could not be tolling out in the night unless some deed 
of violence—of theft.or bloodshed—was being done, 
prompting that appeal for help. 

That terrible sound rings in my ears now as I 
write. Yet I heard it but once in all my life—that 
once, and never after 

Presently it ceased, and the booming sound gave 
place to a silence that was yet more hideous to 
endure, 

I bore it while I conld; and then a thought came 
into my mind that for all I knew some great crime 
had been done, that all the household might be lying 
down there in the darkneas, butchered, dying or dead, 
and weltering in their blood. 

It might be that I, overlooked and forgotten, was 
the only living thing in that house! 

How shall I convey the horror that crept over me 
at that idea, stifling my heart, and making my flesh 
crawl? 

I threw aside the bed-clothes, and darted out into 
the room. A strange feeling took possession of me. 
I could not stay in that reom ignorant of what had 
happened. I could not stay under the roof alive 
among the dead. Some power which was stronger 
than terror, or the fear of personal violence, took pos- 
session of me and drove me towards the door. 

As I went, staggering forward, a light suddenly 
shone under it, and along the floor. 

I dropped upon my knees. 

The agony of mortal terror was upon me. 

“Oh, my mother, my mother!” was the cry that 
burst from my lips, for to a child its mother is the 
visible Providence in which its faith.is boundles®. 

Slowly the door opened, and to my inexpressible 
joy, it was Jaciuths who entered. 

Her face was like the face of a corpse. 

At the sight of me she recoiled—staggered back a 
step or two—filled with a terror I could not under- 
stand. 

“The bell—the ringing bell!” I forced myself to 
exclaim in explanation 8f my position. 

She heard me, but fora tims could not control 
the angry look that came into her white face. 

“You have been watching—listening?” she de- 
manded. 

I assured her that I had not, and that I was 
ignorant of what had happened. 

At first she would not believe me ; then, apparently 
convinced, and at all events, gaining command over 
herself, she bade me to return to bed, and as I did so, 
sat down on the bed beside me. In seating herself 
she managed so that the light should not fall upon her 
face, but rather throw it into shadow. For that 
reason I could not see a feature; but I knew she was 
greatly agitated, and that she was trembling violently. 

Presently she controlled herself sufficiently to 
speak again, and then in a few stern words, and 
making as light of it as possible, she told me what 
had happened. 

The house, she said, had been attacked by thieves. 
They had broken in by one of the windows at the op- 
posite end of the building, near where Sir Gower 
slept, and he had#@promptly issued from his room, 
armed with the pistols he kept loaded there, and had 
fired on the intruders, without hesitation or parley. 
They had as promptly returned the shot; but in the 
meantime the house was aroused, and the alarm bell 
rung, on which they had beat a retreat—all save one. 

‘* Had they killed him ?” I asked, timidly. 

Jacintha’s teeth chattered, as she answered: 

“No; but he was wounded,” she replied, and then 
added in a defiant tone, “but for that they would 
never have taken him.” 

“They have made him a prisoner ?” I asked. 

“Yes. They had no mercy. Wounded as ho was 
—wounded and bleeding—they gagged, bound, and 
threw him into the cellar under the tower.” 

Even to my childish ears there was a strange in- 
congruity between what the woman related and her 
manner of relating it. She spoke, not as one speaks 
of a blood-thirsty ruffian happily disarmed and secured ; 


}but as if all her sympathics were with him and 


she could think of nothing but his sufferings and 
«Did you not fear this bad man very much?” I 
ventured to ask. 
see him!” she cried, indignantly. ‘J fear 
‘m hy 
She would have added something more, but, sud- 
denly checking: herself, she began to speak of other 





things. My mother sho assured me was safe. Sir 
Gower had started with his own servant, to give an 
. All danger was over, and I could sleep in 
safety. It were better I should do so. Not talk, but 
sleep. Since I was not well, my duty was to sleep. 

Something of the old authoritative tone came back 
to her as she issued this command, which I was pre- 
pared to obey, for in sleeping or waking, I obeyed her 
will rather than my own. 

But the events of the night were too terrible to be 
banished from my active brain. It was in vain that I 
closed my eyelids, @nd sought to compose myself. The 
pistol-shot, the alarm-bell, and the cries for help, kept 
ringing in my ears with a maddening reality that I 
could not resist. All the while, too, 1 was busy with 
thinking over Jacintha’s words, and the tone in which 
she had uttered them, and that agitation which I had 
noticed and which I did not assign to fear. 

She could not be afraid! 

To my mind it was impossible to associate that 
dread woman with fear. 

And the thought of this reminded me that she still 
sat on the bed-side, moody and thoughtful, waiting 
obedience to her command. 

In utter desperation I did what I had never dared 
to do before. I resolved to deceive her, if that were 
possible. Sleep I could not, but I resolved to feign 
sleeping, and I succeeded. 

My tightly closed eyelids and forced breathing pro- 
duced the impression I desired. Jaciutha watched me 
until the imposition was complete. 

Then she rose—hositated—tcek up the lamp and 
flashed it close to my eyelids—and apparently satis- 
fied, drew the curtain softly, and left me to sleep—or 
watch! 

The cold dew of perspiration comes out on my brow 
as I recall how I resolved on the latter course. It was 
not so difficult as it would otherwise Lave been, owing 
to the very course she had adopted to guard against it. 
Had the curtains remained undrawn, I must have 
feigned deep sleep, and could not have made use of my 
eyes. As it was, I did not hesitate to open them, and 
at once detected that Jacintha had been guilty of an 
oversight. 

The curtain so jealously drawn before my face 
was transparent ; I could see through it with ease. 

Raising myself gradually and without noise, so that 
I rested on one arm, I looked out eagerly—with a 
tempered eagerness, shall I say ?—intothe room. My 
attendant had approached the lamp standing on a 
table near the window, and was closely examining 
something which she held under thelight. It clanked, 
I heard that distinctly, and when she shortly after 
changed her position,I saw what it was that she scru- 
tinized so intently. 

She was holding in her hand an iron ring to 
which three or four antique and rusted keys were 
attached. 

They were large, heavy and unsightly, those keys, 
and my curiosity was excited as to what possible use 
she could have for them? That it was a secret pur- 
pose to which they were to be applied—secret, and 
yet most momentous—was clear, elso why did she 
keep looking round with a furtive glance, and why 
=e trembliug, as she stood there, from head to 

oot : 

After much consideration, she, I observed, decided 
on one of the great keys, which she thereupon pro- 
ceeded to detach from the iron-ring, and then, seating 
herself, she devoted a long weary time to the polish- 
ing and brightening of the key selected,using oil from 
the flasks on the dressing table, and seizing on hand- 
kerchiefs of the finest lawn, lace aprons, and whatever 
came to hand, to help her in her purpose, with the 
most reckless disregard of the worth of what she was 
tearing and raining with the oil and tho rust. 

Only some strong, very strong fecling, I was cer- 
tain, could have prompted such recklessness. 

When the work was accomplished—when the key 
was restored to a dim, stained brigltness—Jacintha 
rose, and stepping towards the bed, drew the curtain 
with an agitated hand. It was with tho. utmost diffi- 
culty that I could drop back on my pillow and feign 
sleep in time to escape detection. But I succeeded. 
The test of the lamp was again applied to my eyes, 
and I braved it without flinching. 

“She sleeps!” softly stole from her lips in a low 
whisper. 

If I did, it must have been in a dream that I was 
conscious of what followed,—in a dream that I saw 
her festoon the long trailing dress she wore, so that 
nota fold dropped or rustled; in a dream that I heard 
her devest herself of her shoes and steal bare-footed 
towards the door, and out on the stairs beyond it. 

More like the impulse of a dream than of a waking 
moment was that which urged me to follow and see 
the end of this adventure. How I nerved my mind 
in the resolution I know not, nor can 1 aow recollect 
quitting the bed on which i lay or making my way 
out of the room. 

But the great hall, with the staircase winding down 
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into it, and the light of a solitery lamp below there, 
waking it dim and gloomy, and so dark overhead 
that the carved oaken roof might have been the 
black open night—all this is stamped on my memory. 

The dead silence of the night also oppresses me again 
as it then oppressed me. 

And I see a gliding figure, and hear the faint sound 
of bare feet on the polished stairs, and follow, and 
still follow,~<I a shivering, crouching object in my 
white night ents,—crouching in dark angles, and 
shrinking into my very self at every step, yet under 
the influence of a fascination that drew me on whether 
I would or not. 

Th® hall, so wide and cold and desolate, was de- 
serted; but I saw thatin it which caused me to shudder 
and draw back. There, in the hall, the fray had been ; 
there a shot had been fired ; and across the flags there 
ran, trickled, making its sluggish way by many channels, 
a broad stream of blood. ‘There some one liad fallen, 
and the life-stream had flowed out, horrible to my 
innocent eyes. 

Jacintha, too, shuddered as she passed it, stepped 
over it daintily, and seized the lamp which stood on 
the hall table. With this she ignited a second lamp 
there beside it, and then, leaving the hall lamp still 
jit, moved on. 

Under the great staircase there was a doorway 
leading to the vaults and cellarage below the tower. 
‘'owards this door she bent her steps, I stealing after 
her ata long distance. Audit was well that I had 
not ventured nearer, for when she drew towards the 
dvor aud raised her lamp, | could not repress a cry— 
faint and feeble—but which seemed to reverberate 
through the old hall and up in the ouken roof as if it 
would newer die away. 

Jaciutha heard it. I knew that, though I dared not 
look at her, or venture from behind the carven shield 
at the stairs’ foot, where | then shrank. She heard it, 
stopped, and held up the lamp; then, with iucreased 
baste and perturbation, pursued her course. 

What had startled me, bad no terror for her then. 

] could hardly credit it. 

My fears had been suddenly excited at perceiving 


the body of a man lying at full length on the stone- 
tags before the very door she was approaching. 

But she drew near this without tremor or hesita- 
tion. Had the man been dead—my first impressiou— 
corrected by a movement of his arm—she could not 
have teeu more indifferent to his presence there. 


Without hesitation she stepped over his bedy, and so 
reached the door he had been, apparently, left to 
guard. 

1 have since surmised that he must have been drugged 
with liquor, and that she knew it, having in all proba- 
bility administered the potion. 

lowever that might be, she did not hesitate to ap- 
proach the door, which opened, by means of the key 
with which she had come provided, without a sound. 

Then a long, long interval succeeded. 

Oppressive silence reigned in the house, broken only 
by the moaning of the night wind, and the baying of 
a distant dog. Chilled to the bone, I still crouched 
behind the oaken shield, waiting for I knew not what, 
for the issue of an adventure the very nature of which 
was a mystery to me. 

At last the end came. 

Jacintha reappeared, and with ber a companion. 
Peering out from my hiding-place I saw that she led 
by the hand, half-supporting, a stranger, a man of 
forlorn and savage aspect, and that they approached the 
spot where I lay in hiding. 

I had no question but that this was the blood-thirsty 
ruffian of whom she had spoken. 

Close to me they stopped, and spoke in whispers. 

“ That window is unfastened,” [ heard the woman 
say. “Through that you may escape. But be 
warned: I have risked all to save you this once: I 
will do it no more.” 

“ Of all strange things to find you here!” was his 
exclamation. 

“You may thank your lucky stars—if you have the 
grace to be thankful for anything—that it was so. 
And now, one question—what of the boy ?” 

“ Safe.” 

“You are playing a father’s part by him?” 

“ Never fear.” 

“Why should I? Have I flinched from my part of 
the compact ?” 

“No.” 

“And till I do, it is "to your interest to look to 
him, even if no stronger feeling prompts you to care 
for one who——” 

She paused, as if overcome with emotion. 

“You don’t expect me to make a gen'lman of 
him, I reckon?” the man demanded with some 
asperity. 

She shook her head. 

“What's good enough for me’s good enough for 
him, I ’spose? Anyways, the life I lead’s the life 
he'll lead! Make no mistake. Unless you'd like to 
Sy your band at him, a bit?” 


Jacintha drew back. 

“Not for the world,” she said, “ you are right, and 
I’m satisfied, so faras I can ever be satisfied fhat 
you should pursue a life which sooner or later will 
bring you toan untimely end. To-night, for example 
—you are wounded?” 

“ Just a trifle.” 

“ And but for my timely interference what would 
be your position?” 

“ The old one, I reckon.” 

“Conviction, you mean, and punishment, and this 
time with little chance to return to this country?” 

“ Precious little.” 

He was dogged and indifferent. Neither his posi- 
tion nor Jacintha’s words aroused in him one spark of 
emotion. Once only a sound indicating human weak- 
ness came to his lips—it was when Jacintha by chance 
pressed upon his wounded arm ; then be winced and a 
smnile of pain distorted his face. 

“And the boy—what would become of him then, 
Jerome ?” she asked, returning to her last remark. 

“ What became of me?” the man demanded. “A 
handsome face, and the world afore him, what should 
he want more? Besides, with a mother——” 

She hastily put up her right hand and covered his 
mouth with it. 

“ Hush!" she cried. 

“What for? Hallo! What noise is that?” 

There was, indeed, a sound without. I had already 
caught it, and my heart fluttered as I now detected 
the ring of hoofs on the grass, and, louder still, on the 
carriage road. 

“Too late!” cried Jacintha, in an ecstasy of alarm. 
“They are returning. Youcannot venture.” 

He had already thrust her from him at arm’s 
length, and was striding towards the ball window, to 
which she had before pointed. 

“Jerome!” she cried, reproachfully, clasping her 
hands and gazing into his hard, Lrutal, but still hand- 
some face. 

Mechanica iy, without the relaxing of a muscle of 
his countenance, he stepped back, and she—wy 
Jaciutha—threw her arms round the ruffian's neck, 
and pressed an impassioned kiss upon his lips! 

Before I could credit this, the hall wiudow was 
open, he had leapt through it, her trembling fingers 
lad closed it after him, and there was a furious rap- 
ping at the hall-door. 

Jacintha stood, motionless as a statue, considering 
what slie should do. 

The rapping was repeated. 

Then she hurried forward, and loosening the bolts 
and chains, suffered the door to be thrust open from 
without. 

It was Sir Gower, my father, who rushed in. 

“You! Where is the porter?” he demanded. 

“ With the prisoner, I suppose. I heard your 
knocking and——” 

‘Enough. Do you know this lad?” 

So saying he dragged forward a reluctant, cling- 
ing, little form, by one arm, and with a thrust sent 
him stumbling and tottering into the hall. 

Jacintha gazed in amazement. 

“Know him, sir—no!” she cried, “who is he?” 

“The accomplice of those confounded wretches,” 
my father answered. “We found him scaling the 
palings, trying to make his escape from the park.” 

‘Then, perhaps, this was the boy that Master Julius 
saw drop from the window!” returned my attendant. 

Yes, she was right. 

That was he. 

Could I doubt the identity of the beautiful face that 
was to become my destiny ? 

And if I had questioned the ity of the mid- 
night apparition before, could I do s0 any longer when, 
looking to the ragged clothes which barely covered 
him, I saw that they were of cord, and that one knee 
had been patched, hastily and clumsily, with a piece 
in which the cords ran across—in an opposite direc- 
tion to the rest of the material. 

The appearance it presented agreed exactly with 
oe impression I had studied in the dust of the window- 

edge. 
ws (To be continued.) 





A vEerRY destructive freshet has occurred in Wis- 
consin. On the morning of the 4th April, the Mil- 
waukee dam was carried away, and the flood sweeping 
on, either carried away or badly damaged almost all 
the bridges of the city. Great damage has also been 
done to the railroads in the state. The Menomonee, 
Wisconsin, Black and Mississippi Rivers are all much 
swollen, and bridges have been carried away. At La 
Crosse the water was so high on the 4th. that trains 
could not get into the city. The railroad bridge at 
Beloit was carried away by the flood.. 

Luxurious Rartway TRAVELLING.—A letter from 
Milan mentions that new carriages have been built at 
Grondona’s manufactory, in that city, to run upon the 
long line of railway from Susato Brindisi, which is 


land. Some ofthese carriages are adapted for familios, 
or parties of friends. They are rather longer thas 
the usual carriages (about seven metres), and divided 
into three co nts, comm: ng by sliding 
doors. There is the anteroomfor servants, the sitting 
room with four convenient sofas, upon each of which 
one person can sleep, 8 bedroom with a bed for two 
persons, washing apparatus, &c., while in the day 
time the travellers can walk up and down through 
the three compartments, The establishment whence 
these luxurious vehicles proceed is the only one of the 
kind in Italy, and within the last few years it has 
supplied » great number of car to the Italian 
railways. Some of the lines still have recourse to 
foreign builders, who will do well to give the best 
work at the lowest possible price, if they wish to keep 
the Italian market open to them. 





HOW THE SEAL AND, THE WALRUS ARE 
CAPTURED. 

SEALs are captured by the Esquimaux in Various 
ways. Some are taken in nets. At other'times they 
are seen in great numbers on the ice, lying at the brink 
of open water, into which they plunge on the first 
alarm, and much skill is then required im approaching 
them. 
In doing this, the Esquimaux imitate the tactics of 
the polar-bear. Fhe beur or the savage, as the case 
may be, throws himself flat upon the ice and imitates 
the slow jerking action of a seal in crawling towards 
his game. 
The seal scos his enemy approaching, but supposes 
him to be another seal; but,if he shows any signs of 
uneasiness, the hunter stops perfectly still and “talks” 
to him-that is, he intimates the plaintive grunts in 
which seals converse with one another. Reassnted 
by such persuasive language, the seal goes to sleep. 
Presently he starts up azain, when the same process 
is repeated. Finally, when within range, the man 
fires, or the bear springs, upon his victim., 

But the Esquimaux confess that the bear far sur- 
passes them in this art, and that if they could only 
“talk” as well as ‘“‘ Ninoo” (that is, “ Bruin”), they 
should never be in want of seal’s-flesh. 

When the winter sets in, and the ice becomes thick, 
the seal cuts a passage through the ice with the sharp 
claws with which its flippers are armed, and makes 
an aperture in the surface large enough to admit its 
nose to the outer air for the purposes of respiration. 

This aperture is soon covered with snow. When 
the snow becomes deep enough, and the seal is 
about to give birth to its young, it widens the aperture, 
passes through the ice, and constructs a dome-shaped 
chamber under the snow, which becomes the nursery 
of the young seals. 

This is called a seal’s igloo, from its resemblance 
to the huts built by the mimaux. It requires » 
dog with a very fine nose to mark the breathing-place 
or igloo of a seal by the taint of the animal beneath 
the snow; but when once it has been discovered, the 
Esquimaux is pretty sure of his prey. 

If an igloo has been formed, and the seal its young 
ones, the hunter leaps “with a ran” upon the top of 
the dome, crushes it in, and, before the seals can re- 
cover from their astonishment, he plunges his eeal- 
hooks into them, from which there is no escape. If 
there be no igloo, but a mere breathing-hole, he clears 
away the snow with his spear, and marks the exact 
spot where the seal’s nose will protrude at his next 
visit, an apertare only a few inchesin diameter ; then, 
with a seal-spear strongly barbed in his hand, and 
attached to his belt by twenty yards of the thongs of 
deer's hide, he seats himself over the hole and awaits 
the seal's “ blow.” 

The seal may blow ina few minutes, orin a few 
hours, or not for two or three days; but there the 
Esquimaux remains, without food, and whatever the 
weather may be, till he hears s low snorting sound; 
then, quick as lightning, and with unerring aim, ho 
plunges the spear into the seal, opens thé aperture in 
the ice with his axe till it will allow the body of the 
seal to pass, and draws it forth upon the ice. 

The mode of spearing the walrus is more perilous. 
The walruses are generally found among broken ice, or 
ice eo thin that they can break it: If the ice is thin, 
they will often attack the hunter by breaking the ice 
under his feet. In order to do this, the walrus looks 
steadily at the man taking aim at him, and then dives ; 
the Esquimaux, aware of his intention, runs to a short 
distance to shift his position, and when the walrus 
rises, crashing through the ico on which he was 
standing only # moment before, he comes forward 
again and darts his harpoon into it. 

Ordinarily, the Esquimaux selects a hole in the ice 
where he expects the walrus to “vent,” and places 
himself soas to command it, with his harpoon in one 
hand, a few coils of a long rope ‘of hide, attached to 
the harpoon, in the other, the remainder ‘of: the rope 
being wound round his neck, ‘with # sharp ‘spike 
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As soon as the walrus rises to the surface, he darts 
the har, into its body. throws the coils of rope 
from his neck, and fixes the — into the ice. A 
moment's hesitation, or a blunder, may involve 
serious consequences. If he does not instantly detach 
the rope from his neck, he is dragged under the ice. 
If he fails to drive the spike firmly into the ice before 
the walrus has run out the length of the line, he 
loses his harpoon and his rope.— The Month. 








MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Unxcte Perer was quite recovered, but, in com- 
pliment to his late severe illness, he kept his chamber 
most of the time, and adhered pertinaciously to morn- 
ing-gown and ego 

Poor Aunt Sally could not get over the conviction 
that Mr. Tbrockmorion’s nerves had sustajned a shock 
{rom which they would never entirely recover : day by 
day she saw him drifting unconsciously nearer and 
nearer to a visionary tomb, 

Every now and then I observed her making her 
way into some closet, or behind some curtain, benevo- 
lently to conceal her tears from the doomed victim. 

She might have spared herself the trouble, or have 
wept on Ler own account; good, déar woman! it was 
she who was doomed—there was a tomb a little way 
before her, but not for him she loved so much more 
than herself. 

“My dear ward, I think I could take a sandwich 
aud a glass of wine,” said Uncle Peter, lifting his eyes 
towards Rose, who sat reading, apparently oblivious 
of everything but her book. 

I waited a moment, and seeing that she did not 
avail herself of the opportunity of serving him, 
hastened to do so myself. 

“Thank you, Rose,” he said, when I put down the 
salver, 

Uncle Peter either would not, or could not believe 
that I was capable of doing him a favour. 

My ward, a little more sugar.” 

I hastened to bring it, while Rose continued to read 
on, undisturbed, 

“Now, my dear Rosey ! another spoon,” still seeming 
deceived. 

“Yes, Uncle Samuel Peter,” she answered, closing 
her book over one of her fingers, andleaving the room, 
with a sly nod at me. 

As she did not return with the spoon, I presently 
followed, and found her waiting for me at the foot of 
the staircase, with our hoods concealed beneath her 
a n. 

r Do let us get out of this atmosphere fora while 
if we ean,” 'she said ; “ if affects me disagreeably ;” and 
with a nod, that said come on, she went out. 

I lingered a moment, questioning whether it was 
quite right to steal away thus, and as I did so, heard 
Aunt Sally struggling?with a litile faint cough, which 
she seemed trying to suppress, lest the noise should: 
annoy Mr. Throckmorton. 

She was coming down herself for the teaspoon. 
My couscience smote me, and I stole after Rose, who 
stood, archly smiling, behind a lilac bush, and repeat- 
ing to Uncle Peter, who saw her from the wiudow, 
“One lean goose upturned a slanting eye.” 

So we turned aside from the window—strolled 
througithe garden—then leisurely under the applo 
boughs, trembling and whispering together—crossed a 
green meadow, and struck into a narrow path leading 
by a long hedge, worn deep and smooth. 

“Where are you going, Rose?” I said, at last; for 
skipping and singing, and tossing up and catching 
her bonnet, she kept before, while I, in silence, fol- 
lowed, thinking of Aunt Sally’s pale face and hollow 
cough, and wondering whether Uncle Peter would not 
scold gn our retard. 

“‘Where am I going? why, I don't know or care— 
anywhere—wherever this path leads; it will take us 
to some good place—don’t you think so?” 

I shook my head, for it was not in my nature to 
auticipate fimding a good place at any time. We had 
goné a mile, or more, Rose often stopping to admire 
the Tandscape, which, she said, showed off the Hall 
beautifully§ when the path terminated ina gap, and 
we found ourselves in a green, quict lane, bordered 
with o and spicewood, and grey mullen stalks, 
all starry with flowers, 

I thought Rose would return now, but she ran 
laughingly on, saying she knew we should come to 
something good, and the prospect seemed to justify? 
her words. 

Away and away the fane stretched, till it was lost 
in thick woods, not a human habitation was 
visible; but when wé gained a green eminence, half a 
mile from the along which run the path and the 
hedge, we saw Wing immediately beneath us the 
prettiest little: homestead we liad ever beheld. 


We couid only catch glimpses of the white v alls of 





what seemed a very small house, so closely grew the 
trees and slirubs about it. 

A plamp cow, with breath smelling sweet as the 
clover which she ate, lifted her head over the line 
fence, as if to give us welcome. 

Everything looked pleasant and cheerful; the very 
pinks along the garden beds grew up in trim, thrifty 
bunches, as nda they were just as sweet smelling 
as any other flowers, and enjoyed just as much of the 
glad sunshine. 

The white curtains at the open windows fluttered, 
as it were, with a lively satisfaqgjon, and the birds 
chirped and twittered along the low eaves, as though 
they were that morning rehearsing an opera. 

«Putting away the bushes that sometimes hung 
almost across the path, Rose made her way right to 
the porch, as if assured of a welcome. 

“ Don’t Rose,” I said once or twice; “do let us go 
back; what will you say?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered, gaily; “ when 
I seo whom I shall see, I shall bo able to tell what to 


say. 

“Bless my life! your faces look good to a body; 
how is Aunt Sally, and Uncle Peter, and all?” 

It was a familiar voice that accosted us, and, peering 
through a rose bush, we saw the tidy little person of 
Mrs. Perrin. 

“ Tt looks rather tco shiftless,” she said, “ to see two 
great girls like you, big enough to be married, 
sitting idle,” and she hastened to supply us with 
Sewing, telling us she was particular, and it must be 
neat. 

Rose laughed at the idea of being big enongh to 
be married, and said she feared she was not wise 
enough to choose a husband, though one should offer, 
which was not likely. 

“ Just let me tell you,” said Mrs. Perrin, putting 
down her work, “ there is no choosing about it—first 
thing you kuow there will be somebody in your heart 
that all the world couldn't buy, and that will be the 
right one—no matter whether he is rich or poor—no 
matter about nothing else.” 

And Mrs. Perrin seemed to glide away back into 
the distance, and for a moment a shadow came over 
her countenance; but she presently resumed her 
sewing, with a quicker stitch, if possible, saying, as a 
smilo struggled with the shadow : 

“ It's of no use for a body to be bringing up their 
melancholy feelings.” 

I looked at her kindly face and neat mourning dress, 
with n-w interest. 

She had been young, perhaps pretty some time, and 
had had a lover—he was gone now, aud the mourning 
dress linked him in our thoughts with the grave; but 
in the widow's heart there was a memory of blessed- 
ness, and this it was which kept it young, for through 
the ages of eternity the affections of some will not 
growold. 

Try as she would, the old lady could not quite re- 
cover her accustomed cheerfulness, till, with a sudden 
energy, she threw down ber work, and brought out 
the breakfast table to the shady porch, when the 
clatter of the dishes had the effect of restoriug Ler 
spirits, 

‘Tf a body don’t want to get lonesome, a body must 
not take time,” she said. 

Rust wears away the iron that is not kept bright 
with use, and the moth frets out the idle garment. 

A: pleasant meal we had in the shady porch with 
good Mrs. Perrin, and when it was concluded, she 
asked if we would like to take a little walk with 
her; she had some work to do, which it was lonely 
doing alone. 

We said yes: *she provided herself witb a garden- 
knife, and we set out together, Rose and I wondering 
very much whatit was she proposed to do.. 

We atruck across ghe fields, going farther and 
farther from home, and gradually nearing the woods. 

At last, when we had gone nearly a mile, Mrs. 
Perrin said : 

“ Yonder, where you see that man at work, is where 
I am going.” 

And looking across to the next bill, where a thin 
mee of maple trees cast their dark shadows, we 

w a tall, slender young man, who wore neither coat 
nor hat, digging in the ground. 

We could not think what our friend proposed to do, 
but as we climbed the hill we saw it was a graveyard 
that we approached, and that the young man had 
been cutting away the weeds, and tending the 
flowers. 

Hearing our voices, ie desisted and came forward, 
shakipg hands with Mrs. Perrin, and bowing politely 
to us; she introduced us as girls from the Hall, and 
before she named him, I recognized the brother of 
Doctor Grabam—not so handsome, certainly, as he, 
but with a strong family likeness. 

I said so, and this person, whom Mrs, Perrin 
called Henry, evidently felt it to be a compliment, for 
with a colour a little heightened, and an almost grate- 
ful look, Le at once resumed his coat 








I liked him, in part for his kindly smile, and in part 
for the amiable work he was doing. I felt. that he 
must be good, and that he was not happy,and wished 
tosay or do something for his pleasure; but, while 
I meditated what it might be, Rose fell to assisting 
him, and they were soon king cheerfully, if not 
gaily, together. 

Now and then, however, the gloomy look came 
back, and whenever it did, I observed that he turned 
his eyes in the direction of the house in sight, which I 
supposed to be his home. 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. Perrin, wiping her forebead, 
“ that will do, now, and in another year, if I shouldn't 
be here, some of you children will keep the weeds 
down, and set a flower or two in another place, may 

e.” 


“Somebody has been at work there,” she continued, 
looking at Henry, “and I don't think it was Stafford;” 
and I remarked then, and afterwards, that ahenever 
said Doctor Graham, except with such an emphasis as 
made it seem:a jest. 

She had boxed his ears many a time, and how could 
she call Lim Doctor Graham, “ in goad earnest.” 

When the work was finished, he seemed loth to turn 
his steps homeward ; at last he said, “* Wou't you go 
with me?” but though he had appeared: anxious to be 
very polite to us, I thought that he would have pre- 
ferred our answering, No. 

We looked to Mrs. Perrin, and she accepted the in- 
vitation ; shehad not seen Sirs. Graham for a long 
— and would like right well tohave a chat with 

er. 


Mr. Graham said his wife would be glad of our 
company, but the words struck me as without much 
meaning. 

Mrs. Perrin talked fluently as we passed along, clip- 
ping the top of a weed now and then, from the mere 
habit of being busy. 

She found something to admire everywhere—now 
the cows in the meadow ; now the bright water-spring 
overflowing its stony border and mpking.a strip of 
green down the valley ; now some highly cultivated 
field that she thought would more than pay the labour 
it had cost; and now a fine tree that would make such 
nice firewood. 

Only one thing she saw to find fault with—a hedge 
of willows along the brook: she couldu’t .sce what 
good they did, 

“Oh, they beautify the landscape,” answered 
Heury. 

“ What do they do?” asked the old woman, with a 
puzzled look. 

“Tt is a foolish fancy of mine to leave them there : 
that is-all;” aud falling back a little, Henry said some- 
thing to Rosalie about never being understood, and 
concluded, with a sigl{ which escaped him ere he was 
aware, and which he attempted to make her believe 
was only a mockery, “I dou’'tkuow—perbaps I never 
uncerstood myself.” 

We were now coming near the house, and Henry 
walked slower and slower, and looking on the ground, 
became silent. 

Close by our path (we were nop within the door- 
yard) grew a willow, its he trailing almost to the 
ground; suddenly @ pale little face peered out from 
the shadow they made; and a smile of peculiar and 
quiet beauty expressed more joy oven dian the words, 
“Oh, father!” 

This was all the child said, and sceing strangers, 
she retired within the shadow. 

‘It’s my little girl,” said Heury, and his face grew 
radiant; ‘‘come out, Nell, and let them see you ;” and 
he parted the boughs, but not till he bad taken his 
daughter's hand, and almost forcibly led her, would 
she come out; #ad when she did, her great brown 
eyes had a beseechiug, almost a tearful expression, as 
she held ber torn and unfastened dress together with 
her hand, as if saying: . 

“ Do not blame me—it is not my fault.” 

The father tried to smooth away the curly tangles 
of hor abundant hair with his hand; but it defied 
his skill, and with a “Never mind, my dear,” he 
pinned the untidy dress over the thin and sun-burat 
shoulders of the girl, remarking : 

‘We will goin, and see if we can’t improve your 
toilet a little.” 

‘No, father!” said Nellie, “I will stay here.” 

“Why, my child ?” 

“Jimmy is here, asleep,” she said. 

“Oh, we will wake him up;” but Nellie prevented 
her father from doing so, by pulling his head down 
to hers, and whispering something in his ear, of which 
I caught the meaning suficiently to know shehad 
been charged by her mother to keep the baby out of 
her sight all the afternoon. 

“ Well, tuen;” said the father, letting go her hand, 
as if there were no appeal, ‘ but it seems to me Jimmy 
ought vot to lie on the damp ground.” 

‘Mother says it wou’t hurt him,” answered the little 
girl; “but 1 Lave spread my apron on the grags, and 


j I keep his heal on my lap a’most all the time.” 
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“ Well,” he said again, and we left her there. 

I felt uncomfortable, and could not keep the deli- 
cate and sweet-faced creature out of my mind; she 
had an air, as if meekly yielding to a hard destiny, 
that I had never seen on the face of a child til! then, 
and her unkept hair and untidy garments attested 
the negligence with which she was treated. 

The doors and windows of the house’ stood open, 
and it had a dusty and empty look, as though the 
mistress were dead, or gone on a journey. 

With no work-basket, no easy-chair, no flowers, 
the old-fashioned furniture had the appearance of 
having been bought a century before, and of having 
remained all that time in the position in which it was 
placed at first, without renovation, without dusting, 
even. 

Flies darkened the windows, and frequent boles in 
the faded Turket carpet showed an accumulation of 
dirt beneath which might have been useful in the 
garden. 

After considerable search, through kitchen, cellar, 
and the premises in general, Henry succeeded in find- 
ing a sluttish, ill-bred girl, supposed to be a servant, 
whom he despatched in quest of Mrs. Graham. 

This young woman returned, after an absence of 
unreasonable length, and informed us that the lady 
would see usin her own room. 

In response to Mr. Graham's direction to show us 
ip, she grinned, and led the way. 

The apartments seemed pitched together, one a 
little abeve another, and there were many corners, 
and points, and turnings, so that we could form no 
idea where our journey was likely to terminate, till 
the brown-armed maid suddenly wheeled about, and 
kicking backward, forced a door open, when, saying 
‘She is in there,” she retreated, beating the wall 
with her wet and dirty napkin. 

The room we entered, though Mrs. Graham's own, 
presented no better aspects; it had the same glaring, 
staring, dirty, and empty air. 

In a great chair Mrs. Annette Graham, mistress of 
Woodside, sat, enveloped, for the most part, in a bed 
Ulanket 

Having temoved various obstacles, and dusted one 
if the chairs, Mrs. Perrin seated herself, glancing 
bon’ in a way that seemed to say: 

“1 expected to find things bad enough, but this 
surpasses the ideas I had formed even of your sloven- 
liness.” ’ 

Not at all discomposed was Mrs. Graham by these 
istonished and reproving looks; scarcely, indeed, did 
she lift her-eyes from the jewelled fingers that locked 
themselves together on her lap. 

She had no.energy, she said, and had lost the hope 
of ever regaining that she once had; she was quite 
reconciled to her prison, withal, from which she hardly 
expected ever to go out again. 

Her eyes looked purposeless out from their black 
setting; her bair was quite grey; and her face lifeless 
1nd inanimate. 

“Do you want to read all these books?” said Mrs. 
Perrin ; and yielding to a natural impulse, she began 
tc replace them, one by one, in the case, dusting them 
as she did ao. 

‘“No,” said Mrs. Graham, in the same impassive 
tone, “I have been turning them over a little.” 

“ Why, can’t you find anything to do to amuse your- 
se.f?” asked the.dame, sharply. , 

“T am not well enough to work,” she replied,“ and I 
don’t know anything worth doing, if I were.” 

Mrs. Perrin’s look grew more compassionate; per- 
haps she is really ifl, she thought, and by way -of 
awakening her interest, if anything could, she spoke 
of ber children, saying how prettie Nellie was,.and 
how pale the baby looked, as if he were falling away. 

‘1 don’t know that Nell is pretty; her bair is like 
her father’s,” answered the mother; and there was 
a little more energy in this than anything she had 

id 


“ Well, her father has fine hair, I am sure,” said Mrs. 
Perrin, emphatically ; ‘it’s just the colour John's was, 
when we were married.” 

“ It’s well enough,” replied Annette, and removing 
a ring from one of her fingers, idly, she tossed it with 
an unwonted effort towards some spot upon the 
wall.” 

“Is that the wedding ring?” 

“1 don't know ; it’s quite immaterial,” she replied, 
and locked her fingers together, as before. 

Mrs. Perrin stood stil!, in astonishment. The door 
opened goftly, and Nellie, putting her face into the 
room, asked if she might come in. 

“ To be sure,” said Mrs. Perrin; “I hope you don’t 
have to ask to come into your own mother’s room ?” 

“She is so sick, you know,” answered Nellie, “I 
don’t like to disturb her.” And, bent with the burden 
of @ three years old helpless child, she came timidly 
in 


“Bless his little soul!” said the kind woman; and, 
relieving Nellie of her little brother, she expressed her 


The poor child drooped his head on his bosom quite 
resignedly, and indifferent, as it appeared, to all the 
affection she could display for him, 

She held him erect, and tried to make him smile ; 
but he fell back on her bosom, and never smiled at 
all. 

“ What are you doing for him ?” she asked, address- 
ing the mother; but her attention seemed to be fol- 
lowing a cloud seen far off through the window, and 
she did not hear. “I say, don’t you give him no 
medicine, nor nothing?” she repeated, in a louder 
voice. 

*"No, he don’t need medicine; he is always so 

uiet.” 

“I wish he wasn’t, mother; I wonld rather he played, 
and was moré trouble,” and Nellie pulled the hair 
ae her eyes to hide tears that would come into 
them. 

“ And has he never more colour?” inquired Mrs. 
Perrin, trying to kiss some into his cheeks. 

“I don’t know ; I have not noticed him lately,” said 
the mother, lifting her eyes languidly, but evincing no 
new intezest. 

“He don’t seem to notice anything,” Mrs. Perrin 
said, and mid the boy on the lap of his mother. 

He uttered a feeble and distressed cry, but she 
spoke not to quiet him, and with a little purposeless 
moving of one hand, as though it sought something, 
but without touching his mother’s bosom, he stretched 
himself across her lap, clasped his white fingers 
together, and moaning to himself, fell asleep. 

“ Nell,” said Mrs. Graham, at last. 

The daughter, who had been standing meekly 
apart, with hands locked behind her, waiting in the 
hops to receive some notice, came forward with a flush 
of joy in her face, and a smile, which illuminated it 
as when she said ‘“‘ Father.” 

The mother motioned her away, as though her 
animated movement disturbed her, and said calmly: 

“Take this boy to your grandma, and ask if she 
thinks he i# ill: I have not seen her these ten days 
or a fortnight.” 

Nellie took him up fondly and softly, and went 
away from the room meekly and quietly as she ‘had 
eome into it. 

Mrs. Perrin, who till now, with that house-wifely 
art she understood so well, had been endeavouring 
to put the place in order, suddenly desisted from the 
task. 

“Tt’s nouse: I can’t stand it any longer ;” and with 
the words, “ Come children!” and an abrupt “ Good 
bye,” was gone. 

I made my courtesy at the door, but the eyes of 
Mrs. Graham had not followed me. . 
“ Woodside!” exclaimed Mrs. Perrin, as she de- 
scended the broad staircase: “a fine place to have a 
name, to be sure! I might as well name my little 
house Goodside.” 

“Why, yes, Mrs. Perrin, and with a good deal 
mote propriety,” answered Rosalie, and laughed, as 
she always did, at everything, informing the dame 
that she had felt on setting out as if she was to find 
something good that day, but that her discoveries 
had beggared all anticipations. 

Mrs. Perrin also laughed, in spite of her 
momentary vexation, and tied the bonnet strings 
which she had indignantly flung back over her 
shoulders. 

“Well,” she said, “if there is any better place 
about here, suppose we try to find it.” 

We were at the foot of the stairs now, and Mrs. 
Perrin asked to be shown into the room of the elder 
Mrs. Graham. 

“You can go if you want to,” said thé girl, pointing 
in the direction of a door near by, “but she is as 
cross as an old bear, and don't want to see anybody; 
may be though she will pretend to be good as honey ; 
so, go in if you want to; that’s her den.” 

Our rap was answered by a sweet “* Come iv.” 
Madame's face took upon itself an expression which 
was meant to be one of glad surprise, and in the 
same accents assured us that she bad been expecting 
to see something very pleasant,-out not exactly the 
Mikennium. 

Nellie was gone, with the sick baby; the grand- 
mother had not found it ill, I suppose for she was 
bestowing a large amount of fondness on a cat and 
three kittens, which she held in her lap 

“ Sweet little retreat, this, isn’tit, dears?” she said, 
looking round her den, admiringly, “I have been in 
it these twenty years!” 

I know not how to describe her or the medley 
about her. 

She was seventy yearsold now, and seemed to have 
been heediess and slatternly ever since she was born ; 
and both herself and her sweet little retreat looked 
as much worse than the younger Mrs. Graham and her 
apartment, as her forty years more of experience in 
habits of slovenliness could make them. 

Mrs. Perrin kept her dress tucked from contact with 





feelings in the most endearing caresses. 





anything about her and well she might do so, 








+ We declined an invitation, though it was in the 
sweetest phrases, to take a cup of tea, and left her, 
while she was telling us of what a lovely dispositio, 
her daughter Annétte was, and how beautifully they 
all lived together. , 

She called the girl, as we wero retreating, and 
ordered her to show us the nursery, and tie veantiful 
and elegant rooms cccupied by her dear sonns Staf- 


‘ord. 

Sullenly that young woman procerded to execute 
this commission. . 

The-nursery demanded our first admiration, and such 
& collection of spoons; giugerbread, rattles, cradles, 
broken chairs, and dishes, as were strewn over the 
carpet, I never expect to see again. 

In the midst of all, brushing tbe flies from the faco 
of the baby, sat little Nellie, meek and meme with: 
the child who lay straight, just as he had done across 
his mother's knees, and with his hands claspéd on his 
bosom just as we had seen them there. 

“Don’t yon get tired, darling?” asked Mrs. 


Perrin. 

A smile illuminated her face; she had not been 
called darling often, perhaps; and she answered : 

“No, my arms ache a little sometimes, but I don't 
get much tired ;” and so we left her. 

We next wisited the beantiful and elegant apart- 
ments consecrated to the use of Stafford, and here 
were agreeably surprised to find order and cleanliness. 

How it was created or preserved in the midst of so 
much filth I know not, but it had’ been; for there 
everything was nice and polished, shining right in 
our faces and demanding astonishment as well as 
admiration: pots of flowers, geological specimens, 
books, writing implements, music, and various other 
things, all tastefully arranged; and over allan air which 
evinced refinement, pride and~ exclusiveness on the 
part of their master, as plainly as words could have 
done. 

No parti¢le of the spirit of disorder which ruled 
other portions of the house had apparently ever 
entered that door. 

We did not feel at liberty to remain there long 
enough to take very particular cognizance of things ; 
sométhing seemed to inquire of us whether we had any 
especial business there, and we withdrew, feeling very 
much as if we had been intruders. : 

(To be continued.) 
———es 
THE MAROONS OF JAMAIOA. 


In 1738, tt. was deemed expedient totreat with these 
indomitable vagrants, and they agreed, in return for 
their freedom and a grant of land, to bring in all run- 
away slaves at a fixed price per head, and to serve as 
militia whenever called upon to do so. 

To.the first of these stipulations they have faith- 
fully adhered, for they are of course indisposed to 
tolerate any intruders on the lands assigned to them, 
and they had redson to be well satisfied with the scale 
of head-money paid to them for captured slaves, as 
long as there were any runaways to catch. 

But as militia, their services under Governor Eyre’s 
predecessors haye been considered as worse than worth- 
less, from their savage nature and uncivilized habits. 
On one occasion, when employed to capture, dead: or 
alive, a number of insurgent slaves who had fled into 
the mountains, the Maroops laid before the Jamaica 
magistrates a bag of human ears, for which they claimed 
and obtained payment at so much per pair. But it 
soon transpired that these ears were not the growth 
of insurgent heads, the Maroons, to save. themselves 
trouble, having eoolly eropped them from the first, ne- 
groes they had chanced to meet. 

Their -next feat as militiamen, according to Mr. 
Reed, was even of a. more atrocious nature than that 
which we have just noted. Having succeeded in 
capturing a certain: negro on whose track they had 
been laid, they killed and ate him, reserving. his head 
alone-as-a voucher for the head-money which they had 
earned. 

Mr. Reed suggests that. when the public. comes to 
know something, more about the services. of these 
savages during the recent Jamaica outbreak, the con- 
clusion in their favour to whichthe island government 
have somewliat prematurely rushed, may, very pos- 
sibly, be shaken. j 

He describes the Maroons as utter heathens in their 
religion and morality, and as the idlest class in the 
idiest community in the world. ; 

If the eulogy, which has recently been passed upon 
them, exclaims Mr. Reed, be really deserved, what a 
satire it is upon the advantages of civilization and 
Christianity! They neither toil, spin, go to church). 
nor work, and yet they have recently been feasted 
and belauded by the representatives of the Queen, 
as the pattern citizen of the country, as an example to 
the rest of the black population of Jamaica. 

—_—_——_—_—— 


Errecrt.or Harp Water upon Anmats.—Horses 
have an instinctive love for seiy water. and refuse bard 
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water if they can possibly get the former. Hard 
water’ produces s rough and staring coat on horses, 
and renders them liable to gripes. Pigeons also re- 
fuse ‘hard water if they can obtain access to soft. 
Cleghorn states that hard: water in Minorca causes 
diseases in the system of certain animals, especially in 
sheep. So much are race-horses influenced by the 
quality of the water, that it is not unfrequent to carry 
a supply ef soft water to the locality where the race 
isto take place, lest, there being only hard water, the 
horses should lose their condition. Instinct or ex- 
perience bas made the horse himself conscious that 
soft water is best for him; for he will never drink 
hard water if he has access to soft; he will leave the 
most transparent water of the well for a river, al- 
thongh the water may be turbid, and even for the 
muddiest pool. 





OSMOND. 


CHAPTER XV. 


ANOTHER ‘sun had rolled over the metropolitan 
heart of England, and another night had begun to 
draw its curtain over. the great city. 

Within one of the large apartments of the Colford 
mansion stood Sir Philip Hubert. There was a fierce, 
fiend-like exultation upon his countenance, and yet 
there was a cowardly fear trembling there, too. 

By his side, stood a marble-topped table, upon 
which burned.a waxen taper, into the white blaze of 
which he was gazing with a steady eye. 

In his hand be held « small package of papers, 
which he seemed to clutch as though they might jump 
from his grasp. 

At length he selected one of the documents, and 
slightly loosening its folds, he applied one of its cor- 
ners to the blaze. 

“Thus,” he murmured to himself, as the blaze 
caught the paper and began to envelope the sheet in 
its destructive embrace, ‘do I destroy the only barrier 
they caninterpose. Ah, Mr. Marmaduke, you should 
have kept. this secret to yourself if you would profit by 
it. There! that cancels the mortgage upon this estate. 
And thus I liquidate it! Plot on, Lord Wilton, and 
you, too, young Maxwell—-but you'll be sharp-scented, 
indeed, if you track menow. Within an hour I shall 
have the money for this estate, besides four hundred 
thousand pounds for mortgages on the others, and then 
I bid adieu to Loudon with fair Rosalind in my com- 
pany. There!” 

As the baronet spoke, ‘the last paper had been 
reduced to ashes, and then pulling the bell-rope, he 
summoned one of the servants to his presence. 

“ Did you call, sir?” asked: a waiter, opening a door 
and looking in. 

“Yes. 1 expect two or three gentlemen to call in 
the course of half an hour, and I wish you toshow them 
at once into this room.” 

The servant signified his assent, and in a moment 
more the baronet was aloue again. 

With nervous strides, Sir Philip began to pace the 
room. 

He only waited now the coming of his attorney, 
and one or two money-lenders, to complete the 
arrangéments for his departure; but eyen though his 
plans were thus nigh to their consummation, yet he 
could not feel that all was safe. 

There was an invisible, an undefinable something, 
that seemed to stand in his path with an upraised, 
menacing finger. 

He. had hgard of Lucival's fate, but though he 
had no fears that the individual would expose him, 
yet the circumstance by no means tended to add much 
to the quietness of his mind. 

“Hal” he uttered, as the sharp jingle of the door- 
bell struck upon his ear. “ That must be the attorney.” 

As he spoke, he moved towards the door, to be in 
readiness to receive his guests. Already was his 
body in a position fora polite bow, when the door was 
swung back, but Sir Philip made not his bow. He 
started back towards the centre of the room, and ere 
he could fally comprehend the scene, Lord Wilton, 
Godfrey Marmaduke, Osmond Maxwell, and old Paul 
Marline had entered. 

“Gentlemen,” uttered the baronet, trembling 
from head, to foot, “to what am I indebted for this 
visit?” 

“Only.a small amount of business we have to 
transact,,my dear sir,” replied Lord Wilton. “We 
learned that. you wereabout to leave England, and we 
desired that this matter might be settled previous to 
your departure. Mr. Marmaduke, this is the present 
holder of the property.” 

This last remark was made to Godfrey Marmaduke, 
and as the met heard the name he started and 





turned pale; but he knew that he was now placed 
where brazen impudence alone could avail him, and 
he determined, let come what would, not to be again 
moved to a betrayal of his fears, and commanding all 


the’ self-possession that lay within his control, ‘he 
turned to Mr. Marmaduke, and said : 

‘‘1f you have business, sit, a speedy conclusion of 
it will accommodate me much. And, sir, I would ask 
if the presence of those two men,” pointing to a sofa 
where Maxwell and Paul had seated themselves, “ is 
necessary ?” 

“It.may be, Sir Philip,” returned Godfrey, as he 
fixed wpon the baroneta keen, searching look. 

Sir Philip came very nigh losing his presence of 
mind as he met Marmaduke’s gaze; but with a 

werful effort he kept his countenance. 

“ And there is one other whose presence we need,” 
said Lord Wilton. .“ The Lady Rosalind Hubert.” 

“ She is engaged, sir, andcannot come,” the baronet 
said with much coolness. 

“ But as she is a party much interested in this busi- 
ness, her presence is absolutely necessary. There- 
fore, we will trust to the lady’s own judgment,” re- 
plied Wilton, and as he spoke he laid his hand upon 
the bell-rope. 

*‘ Bid the Lady Rosalind wait upon Lord Wilton 


vant opened the door. 

“Lord Wilton,” exclaimed Sir Philip, while his 
face coloured with anger, “ yourconduct is becoming 
unwarrantable. I'am master here, sir.” 

“Then you should perform a master’s duty, sir,” 
coolly returned Wilton. 

There wasa glancein the keen eye of his lordship, 
and a tone of lofty command in his bearing, that 
made Sir Philip cower, and he returned no answer 
to the last remark. 

In afew moments Rosalind entered the room, and 
as she beheld the kind face of Lord Wilton, she 
sprang forward and grasped his hand. 

Then her eyes wandered to where sat Maxwell and 
Paul, and with a blushing, half-trembling smile, she 
gave them each her hand. 

Upon Paul she poured a heartfelt blessing, but to 
the youth she spoke not. The swimming light of her 
eyes, and the gentle trembling of her warm hand in 
his, was all he received. 

“ Rosalind,” said Wilton, “this is Mr. Marmaduke, 
from Yorkshire, one of your father’s earliest, oldest, 
and best friends.” 

“Then he may prove a friend to the daughter,” 
uttered Rosalind, as with a moistened eye she gave 
him her band. 

Godfrey Marmaduke said not a word in reply, but 
the grasp he gave that small, white hand had his 
whole heart in it. 

“Now, gentiemen,” uttered Sir Philip, “if you 
have finished your childish pantomime, I trust you 
will at once to this most extraordinary business that 
must needs be transacted by so many wise heads.” 

“Take a seat, Sir Philip,” said Marmaduke, as he 
drew a chair for himself. “ Be seated, sir, and I will 
proceed.” 

From an almost imperceptible motion of Maxwell’s, 
Rosalind had seated herself upon the sofa by herlover’s 
side. 

Wilton had taken a seat by the side of Marmaduke 
near the table, and with a nervous, anxioys, uneasy 
movement, the baronet had drawn a chair up to the 
opposite side of the same table. 

“ Now, Sir Philip,”commenced Godfrey Marmaduke, 
in a clear, firm tgne, ‘‘I will open to you my business. 
Yesterday, sir, I held notes and mortgages to the 
amount of several hundred thousand pounds on the 
estates of Lord Colford, but now they are lost.” 

“Very likely,” returned Sir Philip in a sarcastic 
tone. 

“ Yos, sir, and it -is true,” continued Marmaduke. 
“T was robbed of them last night by some villain, who 
doubtless thought, he had made a heavy liftin my 
document-stuffed pocket-book. But, of course, sir, 
their temporary absence will make but little difference 
in the arrangement of my business, for I lave no 
doubt that I can regain them again. Now, sir, having 
seon that this estate was advertized for sale, and 
having also learned that you contemplated either 
disposing of the other estates, or mortgaging them, 
I called to request that you will for the present 
postpone your contemplated arrangements, for I 
cau ill afford to lose the mouey I have loaned on this 
same property.” 

“ Really, Mr. Marmaduke, this is a most remark- 
able piece of business,” said Sir Philip. ‘‘ Lhe written 
instructions I received from Lord Colford made no 
mention of such Bonds, and you must think mo foolish 
indeed, if youaim to palm off such a flimsy, self-evi- 
dent fraud upon me. .No, sir—I shall wait no man’s 
pleasure. If you have notes against Lord Colford, 
or mortgages upon tlhe estates, you can present 
them i, otherwise, I shall pursue the even tenour of my 
way ? 

“But, my dear sir, you would not rob meof my 
all?” urged Marmaduke, as he bent a flashing glance 
upon the baronet 





“No, sir,” replied Sir Philip, as he searched in the 


in this apartment,” ordered his lordship, as a ser- | 


eye thus bent upon him, asif for the purpose of trans- 
lating some strange expression he found there, “ nor 
would I be robbed of what has been entrusted to my 
keeping.” ’ 

“Let me tell you how I came by those papers, jacs 
then you will believe me, sir,” earuestly uttured the 
old gentleman. 

“No, sir,” returned the baronet, as le ‘aeryously con- 
sulted his watch; “I want none of your stories. My 
time is otherwise engaged at present; but if, at any 
time, you can present your Zifims in a tangible form, 
I will give them my consideration.” 

“But I must teli you the story at all events,” said 
the old gentleman, in a cali tone. 

“T will not hear it, sir.” 

“Yes, you will,” rejoincd Marmaduke, while a 
peculiar twinkle played in his eyes. 

Sir Philip started—moved his lips as if to speak— 
again gazed into the eyes before him, and then sank 
back into his chair, with a slight pallor overspreading 
his features. 

“Many years ago, sir, before my hair had begun to 
turn beneath the frost of age, my only brother, younger 
than myself, purchased some shares in the East India 
Company’s stuck, and went eut to India to seek his for- 
tune For many yearsall went on prosperously with Lim, 
but at length he fell under the evil eye of a reckless, 
wicked, spendthrift baronet, who had left England to 
escape his creditors. That baronet’s name was Guy 
Kolyvan.” } 

Sir Philip started to his feet at the words he had 
heard, but in a moment he sayk trembling into hie 
seat, murmuring with the greatest difficulty, as he did 
80: 

“Go on, sir. I have no doubt you will make a fine 
story of it.” 

“Well, sir,” continued Marmaduke, “this Guy 
Kolyvan bore go near a resemblance in his personal 
appearance to my brother, that he was often mistaken 
for him, and at length he began to turn the remark- 
able similarity of features tv his own account. My 
brother had business on the borders of Bhootan, and 
the villain Kolyvan followed close upon his heels, 
committing thefts, robberies, and even murders on the 
way, and wherever he stopped, he made himself known 
under my brother’s name. 

“For some of these wicked deeds my poor brother 
was apprehended. Persons whom Kolyvan had robbed, 
swore to my brother's identity as the robber, but by 
the testimony of his companions on the journey, he 
was enabled to prove an alibi in every case. 

“ Yet still this villain boldly assumed my brother's 
name, and under its cover carried on his deeds of 
blackness. Once that brother sailed with a cargo 
for Canton, and no sooner had he gone, than thie 
unprincipled villain Kolyvan took a brig, and ran 
down on the coast upou a piratical expedition, and 
ere many weeks my brother's name was handed about 
branded as a pirate! and when he returned to Calcutta, 
several merchant captains swore that he had robbed 
them upon the igh seas! But here, again, he proved 
an alibi aud was cleared, but such things could not 
long be borne, for people vegan to fear him, and ere 
long, a man whose heart kuew no guile was shunned 

y all! 

“ Long trouble at length began to wear upon him, 
and, to add to his misery, his clerks left him. Here 
the villanous leech conceived the plan of finally 
robbing his victim, and to this end he contrived to 
foist into my brother's service a clerk as villanous as 
himself. 

‘* This clerk was an expert penman, and was, more- 
over, conversant with meny of the Hindoo tongues, 
and for a time my brother thought he had gained 
quite an acquisition in his services, and, after all, so 
artfully did this clerk conduct the operation, that his 
employer had no idea of the vast sums of money he 
was monthly losing. 

“My brother had removed toa small estate on the 
river above Midnapour, and there he thought to escape 
the rumour that so harassed him. 

“Thus passed several months, and at length, 
having been taken sick, and fearing tat he might 
not live, my brother seut for me to come and attend to 
the settiomeut of his affairs. 

“ Whee I reached him he was partially recovering 
from his iever, but in less than a week I was taken 
down, and for several weeks did not expect to survive. 
“During that time, as my brother somewhat im- 
proved, I had my will drawn up, and also an instru- 
ment giving into his power the settlement of all my 

affairs in Euglaud, and received his promise that in 

case I should die, he would return home and take my 

lace. 

wi, This clerk, Guy Kolyvan’s tool and accomplice, 

drew up these writings,.aud left them in such a 
manner that convenient interpolations might be fraud- 
ulently made without detection. They were signed 

and sealed in due order, and placed in my brother's 





hands. 
“But here the wheel of fortune turaed. My brother 
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received a severe relapse and I recovered. That 
brother died, but the papers I had given him were no- 
where to be found. I called upon the villanous clerk, 
but he swore he knew nothing of them. 

“The next day after.my brother died, I saw Sir 
Guy Kolyvan for the first time, and for a moment I 
thought I really beheld the spirit of the departed, but 
in an unguarded moment, he betrayed himself in 
® passing remark to the clerk, and then, like the 
crashing of a thunderbolt, the whole truth flashed 
upon my mind. 

“T knew that I stood in the presence of the villain 
who had for so long a time been leeching out the very 
life-blood of my poor brother! 

“That night, Guy Kolyvan struck me upon the head 
with a heavy club, and threw my senseless body into 
the river, thinking, no doubt, that the swarming 
crocodiles would instantly devour me. But Heaven 
ordered it otherwise. 

“The natives drew me to the shore, and I recovered, 
and at once started for Calcutta. There I learned 
that the news of my own death had been sent to Eng- 
land, and that my brother had gone on, in the frigate 
Dunkirk, to settle my affairs, with full powers from 
me! Of course I saw the plot at a glance. Sir Guy 
Kolyvan’s resemblance to the real deceased would 
easily pass him, and by means of the clerk he had 
received all the necessary intelligence relating to my 
family affairs. 

“ My sickness liad so altered me in'feature,by remov- 
ing my hair and sinking my cheeks, and the suns of 
India had so burned me, that I was not recognized, 
and fearing that if I made myself known, the intelli- 
gence might reach England before me, I kept it a 
secret, and in less than,a week after the Dunkirk 
sailed, I was on my way home, and in two days after 
the frigate’s anchor was dropped in Portsmouth I 
landed at Gravesend. 

“Now, thou double-dyed—thou heartless villain, 
dost know me!” cried the excited speaker, as he leaped 
from his chair and caught the baronet by the arm. 
“ Look into these pale, wan features, and say if ye 
know my business now! 

“Here, before heaven and man, I tear the mask from 
your face—I wrench from you my poor brother's 
name—and I give you—Guy Kolyvan that ye are 
—to the hands of the law ye have so long out- 
raged!” 


CHAPTER XVL 


Durine the strange recital that had just been 
brought to a close, theguilty man had at times started 
up from his seat in a startling, maddened frenzy, but 
as often had he fallen beneath the scorching glance 
that was fixed upon him; but as the narrator now 
stood above him, with one hand upon his shrinking 
arm, his coward. heart sank within him, his fortitude 
gave way, and with all his crimes hissing and 
scorching beneath the keen fire of exposure, he abjectly 
uttered : 

“I’ve played my game! my trumps have deceived 
me! Lord Colford, you've beaten, and I know my life 
is the stake I’ve lost!” 

At that moment, Walter Hubert, Lord Colford, 
felt a trembling hand upon his arm, and as he turned 
he met the gaze of his child. 

She had crept to his side—she had pillowed her 
head upon his m, and a joy, such as might have 
made an angel envious, thrilled through her sou! as she 
fully realized that she was once more within the 
embrace of her father! 

With Rosalind still leaning upon his left arm, Lord 
Colford waved his hand towards old Paul, and in a 
moment more a dozen of the secret police entered 
the room. 

“ Hereis your prisoner!” Lord Colford said, andthen 
turning to the fallen villain, he continued : ‘‘ And now, 


Guy Kolyvan, your gameistruly up. Bunk Walland, or, - 


as you introduced him to your service, Morgan Lucival, 
is already in prison. I seek not to erult in your 
downfall, but Heaven knows that when you expiate 
your crimes upon the gallows, England will be rid 
of one of the most subtle, heartless villains that ever 
blotted her soil.” 

“There, my dear child, look up now, 2nd be happy,” 
Lord Colford said, as the door closed upon the retiring 
forms of the police. ‘‘ Theclouds have swept past, and 
once more the sun rises upon your way. But here is 
another who is still in the dark,” continued his lord- 
ship, as he led Rosalind to a seat, and then took the 
young lieutenant by thehand. “Osmond, I may now 
tell thee that which Wilton withheld, but had he told 
you then, you would havo suffered a needless anxiety, 
for I was not prepared to reveal my own secret when 
you urged him to tell you your parentage. My dear 
boy, you are the true and only child of Sir Philip 
Hubert. He was a noble man, and I believe he has 
left to England a noble son.” 

“You—you are then my uncle!” uttered Osmond, 
as he tremblingly gazed into his lordship's face. 





Ina word I 
In three months after my poor brother 
arrived in India, he sent on for his wife. She, with 
her infant son, embarked in the Ajax. The ship 
was lost, and from that moment until a short time 
before his death, Sir Philip knew nothing of the 
fate of his wife and child. In Calcutta, however, 
I heard from one of the officers the particulars of 
the finding of a child many years before in the Bay 
of Bengal by one of the English sailors, and also 
that the child wasalive. These facts I communicated 
to my brother, and he died with the firm belief that 
his child lived! He left his blessing and the whole 
of his vast property for that child, if he was ever 
found, and even the plotting of Sir Guy Kolyvan has 
not touched your father’s estates or stocks. That 
part of the plunder the villain had reserved for his 
return, when, in the character he had assumed, he 
expected easily to possess himself of it. One thing 
more I must explain, aud then I have done with 
them. The draft I sent on to yourself, my 
daughter, was done in obeyance of the mandate I 
then explained. It was a presentiment so forcible 
that I could not resist it, and under the same influence, 
I had these notes and mortgages drawn up, payable 
to Godfrey Marmaduke, a man of my own imagin- 
ation, intending to have forwarded them, together 
with an explanation, to my banker, but I did not send 
them, though I kept them in my possession.” 

“ Oh,” murmured Osmond, as he clasped his hands 
and looked towards heaven, “ if the spirits in yonder 
world ever receive happiness from the deeds of earth, 
may my father’s spirit know that his son will never 
dishonour the name he has left behind him!” 

“ Nobly spoken, my boy!” exclaimed Lord Colford, 
as he again grasped the young man’shand. Then 
turning to his daughter, he said: 

“Come hither, Rosalind. There, my children, a 
power which earth may not check has united your 
hearts, and I, with a joy which can only be equalled 
by your own, thus unite your hands. Be happy, 
both !” 

“And what shall make us unhappy, dearest ?” ex- 
claimed Osmond, as. he clasped the fair girl to his 
bosom. 

“Nothing, nothing!” murmured Rosalind, as she 
gazed up aud met the flood of tender love that beamed 
from the eyes that rested upon her. 

‘“* Amen,” broke from the lips of Lord Wilton, as he 
stepped forward and pressed the hands of the happy 
couple. 

“ Ah, my lord,” returned Osmond, “how much of 
this do I not owe to you?” 

* But very little, my boy,” said Wilton. “ Here is 
the one to whom you owe all,” and ashe spoke, he 
laid his hand on the head of Paul Marline. 

“Oh, my father, my father!” exclaimed the youth, 
as he let go the hand of Rosalind, and laid his head 
upon the shoulder of the faithful old sailor. ‘ You 
are indeed a father to me, and as such shall I always 
love you. You have protected me thus far over life’s 
ocean, but now I will protect you. I am rich and I 
am happy, and, Paul, you shall never leave me 
more. The same roof shall cover us while we live on 
earth.” 

“Then I am happy too!” uttered old Paul, and 
wiping the streaming tears from his rough cheeks, he 
continued: 

“Oh, how wise and good is He that He has made 
this bright sun to sweep away the clouds of the 
storm an’ the tempest. Wi’ Him at the helm, old 
Paul Marline and his friends need never fear for rocks 
or quicksands, for He never steers falsely !” 

THE END. 


“Yes, my boy, and I am glad of it. 
can tell it all. 


Ice.—As people are a little timid about travelling 
on the ice at times, we give the capacity of the ice, 
furnished by the United States Ordnance Department, 
which is correct. Ice two inehes thick will bear in- 
fantry; four inches, cavalry with light guns; six 
inches, heavy field guns; and eight inches, the heaviest 
siege guns with 1,000 pounds’ weight to the square 
inch. 

Tue Law Courts Comperition.—The Judges of 
Designs have selected six additional architects, and 
withdrawn the objectionable condition. The list, of 
twelve, now stands thus:—Mr. H. &. Abraham, Mr. 
E. M. Barry, Mr. R. Brandon, Mr. Burges, Mr. T. N. 
Deane, Mr. Garling, Mr. Gibson, Mr. H. F. Lockwood, 
Mr. Seddon, Mr. Scott, Mr. Street, and Mr. Water- 
house. They have all accepted their nomination, 
and are at work. 


Docs anp Cats.—According to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, there are 300,000 dogs within the 
United Kingdom for which their owners pay licence, 
and it iscomputed that only one dog in ten is so licen- 
sed. Therefore we have amongst us no fewer than 
3;000,000 of dogs. As for cats, we have nosuchclear sta- 
tistics ; but we may set them down at double the 
number—that is 6,000,000 as against 3,000,000 of 





their canine enemies. The sum that these animal, 
cost their owners per annum is something prodigious, 
and may be computed as follows ; Dog licences, at 
123., £180,000; keep of dogs, at 2d. iper da 


£4,562,500 ; wages of keepers, at £52, £15,600 ; hosp 
of cats,at 3d. per day, £4,562,500—total, £9,320,600. 
The amount is a startling one, and so far as the num- 
ber of animals is concerned, does not appear exagge- 
rated. Taking the population of the United Kingdom 
at 30,000,000, the estimated number of dogs gives one 
- every ten of the population, and of cats, one to every 
ve. 


[Sasa 
THE FIRST DESCENT ON BRITAIN 


From the beights of Dover it was easy for the 
Britons to trace the movement of the fleet: guessing 
that it was making forthe point where the cliffs ended, 
they hastened thither, preceded by their cavalry and 
their chariots, which they used constantly in their 
battles. They arrived in time to opposo the landing, 
which had to be risked under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

The ships, on account of their magnitude, could only 
cast anchor in the deep water; the soldiers, on an 
unknown coast, with their hands embarrassed, their 
bodies loaded with the weight of their arms, were 
obliged to throw themselves into the waves, find a 
footing, and combat. The enemy, on the contrary, 
with the free use of their limbs, acquainted with the 
ground, and posted on the edge of the water, or a 
little way in advance in the sea, threw their mis- 
siles with confidence, and: pushed forward their do- 
cile and well-disciplined horses into the midst of the 
waves. 

Thus the Romans, disconcerted by this concurrence 
of unforeseen circumstances, and strangers to this 
kind of combat, did not carry to it their usual ardour 
and zeal. In this situation, Cassar detached from his 
line of transport ships the galleys—lighter ships, and 
of a form which was new to the barbarians—and 
directed them by force of rowing upon the enemy's 
uncovered flank, (that is, on his right side), in order 
to drive him from his position by means of slings, 
arrows, and darts thrown from the machines. 

This mancuvre was of at assistance, for the 
Britons, struck with the look of the galleys, the move- 
ment of the oars, and the novel effect of the machines, 
halted and drew back a little. : 

Still the Romans hesitated, on account of the depth 
of the water, to leap out of the ships, when the 
standard bearer of the 10th legion, invoking the gods 
with a loud voice, and exhorting his comrades to 
defend the eagle, leaps into the sea and induces them 
to follow. This example is imitated by the legionaries 
embarked in the nearest ships, and the combat begins. 
It was obstinate. 

The Romans being unable to keep their ranks, or 
gain a solid footing, or rally rounh their ensigns, 
the confusion was extreme ; all those who leapt 
out of the ships to gain the land singly were sur- 
rounded by the barbarian cavalry, to whom the 
shallows were known, and, when they were collected 
in mass, the enemy, taking them on the uncovered 
flank, overwhelmed them with missiles. 

On seeing thia, Cawsar caused the galleys’ boats 
and the small vessels which served to light the fleet 
to be filled with soldiers, andsent them wherever the 
danger required. Soon the Romans, having succeeded 
in establishing themselves on firm ground, formed 
their ranks, rushed upon the enemy, and put him to 
flight; but a long pursuit was impossible for want of 
cavalry, which, through contrary winds in the passage, 
had notbeen able to reach Britain. In this alone 
fortune failed Caesar. 

In this combat, in which, no doubt, many acts of 
courage remained unknown, a legionary, whose name, 
Cassius Scwva, has been preserved by Valerius Maxi- 
mus, distinguished himself in a very remarkable 
manner. Having thrown himself intoa boat with 
four men, he reached a rock, whence, with his com- 
rades, he threw missiles against the enemy ; but tho 
ebb rendered the space between the rock and the land 
co The barbarians then rushed to them in a 
crowd. 

His companions took refuge in their boat ; he, firm 
to his post, made an heroic defence, and killed seve- 
ral of his enemies; at last, having his thigh trans- 
pierced by an arrow, his face bruised by the blow of a 
stone, his helmet broken to pieces, his buckler covered 
with holes, he trusted himself to the mercy of the 
waves, and swam back towards his companions. 

When he saw his general; instead of boasting of 
his conduot, he — his pardon for returning with- 
out his buckler. It was, in fact,a disgrace among 
the ancients to lose: that defensive arm; but Ozsar 
loaded him with praise, and rewarded him with the 
grade of a centurion. The landing having been ei- 
fected, the Romans established their camp near the 
sea, and, as everything leads us to- believe, on the 
height of Walmer.—History of Julius: 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

Wauegiving our readers an engraving of the ac- 
cepted design, by Mr.Gilbert Scott, for the new build- 
ings for the University of Glasgow, it will scarcely 
be out of place to give them alsoa resumé of the an- 
tecedente.end history ef that ancient and famous seat 
of learning. 

Like other great European schools, it had its origin 
during the predominance of the Roman Cathelic 
religion, being originally founded ‘by a Bull issued by 
Pope Nicholas V., and dated 7th January, 1450-1. 

Thus, in point of origin, it stands second among the 
Universities of Scotland, being junior only to the 
University of St. Andrew's. Its firet abiding-place 
was a building adjacent to the then Chapter-house of 
.the Dominican Friars, in the street now called Rotten 
Rew, which was leased to the infant corporation by 
Bishop Turnbull, its first Chancellor and Rector. 
Being, during the earlier years of its existence, unen- 
dowed, the University was dependent solely on the 
contributions of the students aad persons iuterested in 
the promotion of learning. 

‘The attention, however, of James Lord Hamilton 
being called to the University’s great success (pro- 
bably by the priests), that nobleman, in 1460, pre- 
sented it with a new home, viz., a series of houses in 
the High Street, which, being adapted to the required 
purposes, bas been occupied by the College ever since 
that time. From that period, some four hundred 
years, the ups and dows or vicissitudes in the fortunes 
of this noble seat of learning are replete with in- 
terest, forming, in fact, a chapter in the history of the 
ompire. From that time, also, let us add, the Univer- 
sity has been chiefly supported, increased and en- 
larged by the public spirit of Scotchmen of all 
classes. 


From 1465, downwards, the progress of the Uni- 
versity was continuous, till the times of the Reforma- 
tion, when, along with all other institutions of 
Roman Catholic origin, the University was thrown into 
confusion by the deprivation of the support which it 
had previously derived from the Church—nay, the 
magistrates of the time deseribe the buildings as 
ruinous and the teaching almost as extinguished. 

In 1574, its fortunes were suddenly revived by the 
advent of the celebrated Andrew Melville, whose 
nephéw, writing of ite reputation, says:—“There 
was na place in Europe comparable to Glesgow for 
quiet letters during these years; for a plentiful! and 
quiet chepe mereat of all kinds of languages, 
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increased by a charter granted by the Regent Morton, 
and this prosperity continued till the period of the 
Restoration in 1660, having been much promoted 
during ‘the Protectorate by the attendance of 
numerous English non-conforming students. At the 
Restoration, however, being deprived of a great part 
of its resources, in consequence of the re-establish- 
ment of Episcopacy, it began to decline by the loss of 
several of its professors; 80, till the Revolution, when 
its fortunes again revived, and during the present 
century, a8 many as twelve new professorships have 
been founded. 

For its fame and success in modern times, Glasgow 
University is nota little indebted to the large-minded- 
ness of its management and the liberal spirit in 
which it is conducted. 

Its students number at present upwards of 1,200, 
and consist not only of natives of every county in Scot- 
land, but of Eaglishmen, Irishmen, and foreigners, all 
of whom receive a first-class University education at a 
very moderate expense. Again, the University is free 
to all classes of students, without reference to sects of 
any kind, and without any tests whatever. Any student, 
whatever be his religious opinions, is welcome within 
its walls, and its prizes, bursaries, and exhibitions, 
scholarships, and fellowships, although comparatively 
few in number, and generally meagre in value or 
amount, are open to all of them, unless in the few 
cases where the donors have otherwise determined. 
Nay, this non-sectarian character applies equally to 
the Professors; for, with the exception of the four 
forming the Faculty of Divinity, (who must be 
members of the Established Church of Scotland,) 
there is no exclusion of any Professor from a chair 
on the ground of his religious opinions or ecclesiastical 
profession; and even with regard to Divinity, it de- 
serves remark, as peculiar to the Glasgow University, 
that the revived Degree of B.D. (which is a Degree 
not honorary, but meritorious) is here conferred “on 
such Masters of Arts of this University as shall be 
found to have gone through a due course of Theolo- 
gical training, whether in this University or in any 

other Theological School in Scotland, and:to be possessed 
of such acquirements in Theology as may qualify them 
to obtain the said Degree.” 

Of the broad-mindedness which has ever character- 
ized the governing bodies of this University the fol- 
lowing anecdote is an exemplar : 

A hundred years ago James Watt had difficulty, 
even in London, in finding « tradesman who woald 
receive him into his shop, without going throngh a 


seven years’ apprenticeship. When Watt afterwards | 





































his own account, this waé opposed by one of the 
Trades’ Corporations, on the ground that he was 
neither the son of a burgess, nor had served an ap- 
prenticeship within the Burgh, and he was even 
prevented from making use, within the liberties of the 
city, of a small workshop wherein to make experi- 
ments. ‘Watt had, however, already been employed 
by Dr. Dick, Professor of Natural Philosophy, to repair 
some mathematical instruments, which bad been be- 
queathed to the University by a gentleman in the West 
Indies; and the Professors, having an absolute 
authority within the area occupied by the College 
buildings, determined to give him an asylum 
there, and thus free him from the incubus of the 
Guilds.” 

In addition to his workshop under ‘the Natural 
Philosophy class, a shop for the sale of his instru- 
ments was also appropriated to Watt by the Profes- 
sors. And, accordingly, in the Glasgow Courant of 
October 22nd, 1759, there is an advertisement of a map 
and chart, “just published, and to be sold by James 
Watt, at his shop in theCollege of Glasgow.” Watt's 
little shop in the College buildings “ became a sort of 
academy whither all the learned of Glasgow resorted 
to discuss points of the greatest nicety in art, science, 
and literature,” and here also it was that his mind 
was first directed to the improvement of the steaw 
engine. It was the University of Glasgow who con- 
ferred on him the Degree of LL.D., aud one of its 
annual prizes is derived from a perpetual annuity 
granted by him for that purpose in 1808. In his letter 
to the Principal intimating this grant, Watt writes 
“ Entertaining a due sense of the many favours con- 
ferred upon me by the University of Glasgow, I wish 
to leave them some memorial of my gratitude, and, at 


‘the same time, to excite a spirit of inquiry and exer- 


tion among the students of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry attending the College, which appears to me 
the more useful, as the very existence of Britain as » 
nation seems to me, in a great measure, to depend upon 
her exertions in Science and ia the Arts.” 

Of the high character of the Glasgow University 
as a seat of learning, “it is enough to point to the 
names that made Glasgow famous in the past hundred 
years, Omitting those still alive. No other school of 
learning, within so short a period, can boast of an 
array of teachers like Cullenjand Black, in Chemistry 
and Medicine,—Hutchison, Reid, Adam Smith, in 
Mental Philosophy,—Moore, Young and Sandford, in 
Greek Literature,—John Millar and Jardine, in what 
may be called the Art of Education.” ‘Nor isit unim- 
portant to remember that it was in Glasgow Uni- 
versity that Adam Smith delivered those lectures on 








artes, 
and sciences.” In 1577, ite prosperity was materially 


came to Glasgow in order to commence business on 
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Political Economy, which formed the basis of his 
“Wealth of Nations.” 

To return fo the buildings in which this far-famed 
learned body are at present located, we must premise 
that the changes in the city of Glasgow, connected 
with the vast extension of its commerce and manu- 
factures, and the transference westwards of the prin- 
cipal part of the inhabited portion of the city, 
having so entirely altered the character of the 
district in which the University buildings were 
planted four hundred years ago, as to render the 
locality altogether unsuitable for an Academic Insti- 
tution :and the buildings themselves having become 
by their limited extent and defective construction, in- 
adequate for the modern requirements of a great educa- 
tional establishment, measures have now been adopted 
for the removal of the University to moreextended and 
commodious buildings, to be erected in an elevated and 
salubrious site in the western part of the city. For 
this purpose & large extent of ground has been secured 
in the property of Gilmorehill, admirably situated 
for a great public edifice, commanding extensive 
views of the city and surrounding country, and in 
such proximity to the Western Park, that, by the 
combination of the University enclosure with those 
spacious and beautiful grounds, a large Open epace 
may be permanently preserved around the buildings, 
securing, to a great extent, freedom from dust, smeke, 
and noise, and gaining for the University those 


favourable sanitaty conditions which, in its present: 


position, & has long ceased to enjoy. 

The necessity for such a removal, indeed, was seen 
as far back as 1846. when the University authorities 
obtained an Act of Parliament enabling them to dis- 
pose of their buildings and grounds to the Monklands 
Junction Railway Company. The directorsyhowevor, 
of the latter company postponed the removal till 1864, 
when the College lands an/ buildings were sold to 
another railway company for £100,000, which sum, 
with £10,000 and interest obtained by the University 
as compensation from the Monklands Junction Com- 
pany for don-fulfilment of their agreement, a sum of 
£21,000 promised by Government in aid of. the 
acheme of removal, conditionally on a further sum of 
£24,000 being raised by Public Subseription for the 
erection of a Sick Hospital in connection with the 
New University Buildings, make together the sum of 
£162,000. But, let us add, that of the £24,000 a 
large sum has still to be raised, and thus (we think 
very justifiably) the College authorities appeal to ‘ the 
Alumni of the University, the inhabitants of Glasgow, 
and the West of Scotland, the public at large, and 
those Scotchmen who, though now absent from their 
native country, retain a regard for her institutions, 
and have been so prosperous in life as to enable them 
to contribute. 


THE PROPOSED NEW UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 


as designed by Mr. Scott for the site on Gilmorehill 
apart from the Professors’ houses, will occupy a space 
on the summit of the hill equal to about four acres; 
They will, when complete, form a large oblong rec- 
tauguler pile, about 600 feet long by 300 broad, 
and dividedin the middle bya building which separates 
twoquadrangles, each of which is about 180 feet square. 
All the apartments required for University purposes, 
including the Library, Museum, and great Public 
Hall, may find a place without at present completing 
the wegtern side. ‘That quadrangle will, therefore, in 
the meantime, be left open to the west; and on this 
space additional buildings may hereafter be erected, 
when an extension becomés necessary, without any 
departure from the eriginal design. The buildings 
will be so placed on the summit of the hill that the 
level of the ground there will not need to be lowered 
materially. The maih front will be a few degrees to 
the east of south. The eastern side is directed to- 
wards the middle of Park Terrace, having its line 
broken by the projection of the Chemical Laboratory 
—a picturesque feature of the building. The most 
imposing view of the buildings as a whole, embracing 
at once the southern and eastern fronts, will be ob- 
tained froth the higher drives of the public park, ar 
from Park Terrac@ on entering from the east. The 
northern side of the building will run nearly parallel 
to the Hillhead Road, at a distance from it of about 
one hundred and fifty fect, after that road has been 
widened and improved. 

The architectural style is that of the early part of 
the fourteenth century, as applied to Collegiate Build- 
ings. The treatment is designed to harmonize with 
the vational characteristics of early Scottish domestic 
and secular architecture, of which few remains exist 
at the présent day, excepting among the Baronial 
castles. 

The main or south front consists of a centre and 
two wings, terminating in flanks which project some- 
what, and are elevated a storey higher than the rest. 
This pari$of the building contains, in the two wings 
and flanks, the Divinity, Law, and the most of 
the Arta Class Rooms, the Examination Hall, and the 











University Office Rooms. The great Tower, 300 ft. 
high, rises from the centre of it, and it is pierced by 
three entrances, one below the tower, and central, 
‘leading into the middle part of the building, and the 
other two giving carriage access to the quadrangles. 
The Eastern side contains the Medical Class Rooms 
and Laboratories. The Northern side is appropriated 
to the Library, Reading Room, and Museums. The 
centre part below contains the Students’ Reading 
Room and the Working Library; above will be the 
Library of the Hunterian Museum, and the more 
valuable Books and Manuscripts. The main Library 
occupies the whole North side of the Western quad- 
rangle; and the Museum in a similar manner that of 
the Eastern quadrangle. 

The Common Hall occupies the Centre building 
which divides the two quadrangles, but only in its 
upper part; the ground floor being fitted with Arcades 
throughout its whole extent, which establish a free 
communication between the two quadrangles, and 
will, along with the cloisters, afford shelter for the 
students. TheGrand Stair leads to the Hall, Museum 
and Library, and in the upper floor these apartments 
are so arranged that they can be thrown on the occa- 
sien of great public assemblages into one magnificent 
suite, capable of receiving several thousand persons. 
Inside each of the quadrangles, cloistered or arcaded 
passages run round two sides, which, together with 
the Central arcade, will give covered means of com- 
munication between all parts of the building. Class 
Rooms have been provided for each Professorship, 
with retiring rooms, laboratories and museums for 
those requiring them, of the most complete description; 
and in the Library and Museum, while ample room 
is secured for the present much overcrowded collec- 
tions, provision is also made for future additions to a 
large extent. 





LIFE’S FITFUL CHANGES, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a terrible night ; the storm-king was ragin, 
in all his fury; the rain beat heavily against the 
window-pane ; the trees bent low their heads ; the 
flowers were stricken to the earth by the merciless 
wind, and their bright blossoms were half buried in 
the moist earth. 

Farmer Young, with his little family, consisting of 
his wife and their only child Herbert, sat in the large, 
cheerful kitchen,—a bright fire blazed on the open 
hearth, for the farmer had piled on thelogs with an 
unspating hand. 

Mrs. Taens was engaged with some sewing, the 
farmer was reading a political paper, and Herbert, a 
boy of some twelve years, was busy with his school- 
books. 

Farmer Young was a good-hearted man, but he bad 
been unfortunate. Thefarm was heavily mortgaged 
when it came into his possession, and though he had 
toiled diligently and untiringly, he had been unable to 
clear it, 

His little family had consumed all he could make by 
his labour, and the farmer was still deeply in debt, and 
a feelgng of despondency had gradually. been settling 
over him all through the years of his married life. 

Herbert was a book-worm—a boy of unasual 
ambition, and his earnest desire was a collegiate edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Young being a liberally educated man himself, 
and a lover of literature, had fostered the desire for 
learning in his son, and encouraged him in his studies, 
believing that when the time came for him to enter 
college he would be prepared to meet the necessary 
expense. 

But as year after year went by, and the farmer pro- 
duced only what they could consume, the future looked 
dark and unpromising, and Mr. Young allowed his 
spirits to sink beneath the load. 

Herbert knew nothing of his father's embarrass- 
ment; he had always seen the larder well filled, and 
haturally supposing his father. well-to-do farmer, 
he had looked hopefully to the future. 

“Only two years more, father, and Mr. Preston says 
I shall be prepared to enter college,” said Herbert, 
looking up from his book. 

“ And | hope you will be able to enter,” replied Mr. 
Young, rather moodily. 

Just then a knock was heard on the outer door. 

“Who in the world can it be,” murmured Mrs, 
Young, as she arose to open the door, ‘‘who has ven- 
tured out on this terrible night ?” 

Mr. Young laid down his paper and listened; and 
as his wife-opened the door, and then gave a half- 
frightened scream, he sprang to his feet and hastened 
to the hall. 

There a pitiful sight awaited him. His wife stood 
in the open door, the flickering candle in one hand, 
and with the other supporting a half-fainting woman, 
accompanied by two children—one apparently about 
ten years of age, and the other a child of two or three 














years—who clung, terrified and chilled, to the dripping 
skirts that hung about her form. 

“ There, there, Mary, run and arrange the lounge, 
and I will help the lady in,” said Mr. Young, passing 
his arm around the waist of the. almost senseless 
woman, and assisting her into the room, closely fol- 
lowed by the children. 

Mary Young brought from a —_ chest several 
warm, comfortable blankets; from her bureau she 
took dry clothing of her own, and taking the stranger 
into her bedroom, soon devested her of the garménts 
which were wet throngh and through, and arrayed 
her iv the dry clothing she had brought oat. 

The lounge was then spread with blankets and 
heaped with pillows, and before many moments the 
suffering woman was sleeping soundly, 

The children were then tenderly cared for by the 
farmer's kind-hearted wife, and it was a pleasure to 
see how they enjoyed the food set before them. 

Mary Young bustled about and made some nice 
gruel for the stranger, and then. sat down to -wait 
until she should awake. 

An hour or more passed by before the woman 
opened her eyes; then she started up with a frightened 
look, and gazed earnestly about her. 

“Do not be alarmed, my good woman,” said Farmer 
Young, “ you are with friends.” 

Without a word she sank back upon the pillows, 
apparently too weak to converse. Mary brought her 
the gruel she bad prepared, and the poor worhan ate 
it with half-famished avidity. 

The children were put to bed; Herbert Isid aside 
his books; bade his father and mother good-night, and 
went to his little room to rest. 

The stranger was alone with the farmer and his 
wife. Raising herself on the pillow, shersaid : 

“My good people, but for your biudtess 1 should 
have perished in the storm ; and eyennow I feel that 
my hours on earth are numbered; amd I would, while 
I have h to converse, how.and why | 
am in the condition you fidd-me””~ . 

“ Do not exert yourself. Yoauare very weak. Rest 
until the:morning, and you will feél better able to tell 
us:your story,” said Mrs.”*Young. 

“No, no! let me speak while I have the strength. 
I may me beyond this world before the morning 
comes.” 

“ Very well, go on; we will listen.” _ 

“T was the daughter of wealthy and doting parents 
—their only child. My mother died before my six- 
teenth birthday. My father was always °a proud, 
stern. man, possessed of a determined will; and when 
Harty Gray commenced showing me particular at 
tention, he frowned apon him, and said he * would- 
never own him for a son, and when Harry asked him 
for my hand, he indignantly refused him. 

“Harry was but a clerk, and entirely. dependent 
upon his salary.for his.support.. In,, vain we) ,waited, 
hoping my father would relent and give his, consent 
to our union. At length, feeling all hope. of obtaining 
his favour was futile, I left my home and went with 
the man my heart had chosén to be my guide through 
life. My father returned the note I bad left for him, 
Fay harsh and cruel words disowned me 4s: his 
child. 


“For years I was happy. We lived plainly, but 


the sunlight of loye was around us; but misfortune 
came ; Harry was taken ill and lost. bis situation ; 
then followed many dark and bitter days. Death 
came, and I was left penniless, with two. children. 
For months I have struggled with poverty, trying to 
earn daily bread for myself and, children with. my 
needle, but.contiaual labour, poor food, and lack of ex- 
ercise, soon told upon my constitution, and consump- 
tion, the needle-woman’s enemy, soon sought: me ont. 
I felt my strength failing day by day, and I’ could 
not bear to think of dying in the crowded city among 
strangers ; 80, leaving my children to the ¢old.charity 
of the world, as [ gathered together the few articles 
I passessed, disposed of them, and started for the 
place where I once had le} such a happy life, feeling 
that, perhaps, some one who had known mein my 
happy girlhood would care for my children. The 
storm overtook me, I had travelled twenty miles 
since suurise, when the storm came on, and I feell 
shall get no farther; but.if I am taken away while 
under your roof, promise me you will see that my 


children have good homes; that they are mot cast’ 


upon the public charity of the world, and Heaven will 
reward and bless. you *” 

The tears ran like rain down the cheeks of the 
farmer’s wife asshe replied : 

“T promise, I will take the. youngest, myself, and 
endeavour to fill a mother’s place to her, and were 
our means more liberal than they are, 1.would take 
ies both, but.I will see thatthe oldest has a good 

ome. 

“ Heaven be praised,” said the sufferer, closing het 
eyes, and fell into a quiet slumber, und. Farmer Young 
and bis wife soon after retired to their little chamber, 





opehing into the kitchen. 
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The candle was left burning on the table, and the 
door of théit room left open so that they could hear 
readily if the lone’stranger needed anything during 
the night. 





OHAPTER IL 


Tus morning dawned clear and beautiful, but the 
storm-king had left unmistakable traces of his visit. 

The chill dampness had passed away, and the warm 
sun made the air mild and pleasant; the flowers that 
still lingered in the garden were crushed and broken : 
the trees looked bright and beautiful in their autumnal 
dress. 

The sun had not proceeded far up the ladder of the 
morn, when Farmer Young and his wife arose. Their 
first thought was of the stranger, and softly Mary 
Young approached ‘the lounge; but one had been 
there before her, one who must come to us all, sooner 
or later—even death. 

Yes, the storm of life was over—even as the storm 
of earth had ceased, and the poor, tried soul had 
winged its flight from the scenes of its trials, to that 
test Jand where it would receive its triumphs. 

The tired heart had laid aside the cross, and won 
the crown—the weary feet had passed into pleasant 
paths, and all that remained was the cold, lifeless 
clay. 

Xe the farmer’s wife touched the marble hand that 
lay on the blaaket, a thriil of terror rau through her 
frame, and her voice trembled as she said: 

“George, George, she is dead!” 

“ Dead?” exclaimed Farmer Young, approaching 
the cold-clay, hardly able to realize the fact, but one 
look convinced him, and with a sigh he turned from 
the lounge, saying: ‘ Yes, poor creature, her suffer- 
ings are indeed over. Heaven rest her soul !” 

‘he children soon after entered the room; the 
youngest girl, whose name was Ida, was too young 
to realize the loss which she had sustained, but the 
oldest girl, Mary, felt the power of the shadow that 
had fallen ‘over her life-path, and the outbursts of 
grief, that welled up from her heart, were pitiful to 
witness. 

In vain good Mrs. Young tried to comfort her—she 
would not be consoled. 

It'was a silent and a solemn meal that the family 
partook of that morning, and after swallowing his 
coffée in haste, George Young started for the village, 
to make the facts of the case known, and make some 
arrangements for the burial of the poor creature thus 
thrust upon him. 

It so happened that-a Mrs. Grosvenor, a lady of 
wealth, education, and refinement, from the city, was 
visiting Squire Morris in the village, and being a 
widow, and childless, and possessing withal a kind 
and generous heart, she listened to the story of the 
little sufferers with much feeling, and when Mr. 
Young had ‘finished his account of the last night's 
scenes, she said: 

“My dear sir, I will come to your house instantly. 
See that everything possible is done for the children, 
make arrangements for a decent burial for the poor 
creature,'and I will bear the expense, I will take the 
oldest girl home with me, educate her, and bring her 
up as my own. She will be a comfort to me, as I 
advance in life, and I will make her life as bright and 
cheerful as love and wealth can make it.” 

Mr. Young returned to his house much relieved, 
and when he told: his wife what Mrs. Grosvenor 
had said, sbe wept for joy. 

Everything possible was done, and if the poor 
creature had breathed her last among old, tried, and 
true friends, she could not have been more tenderly 
cared for, more attentively buried. 

It was’ long procession that wound its way from 
the farmer's house to the village graveyard the fol- 
lowing day; for the good people of Glenwood were 
kind‘hearted and sympathetic, and many an eye was 
bedewed with tears, as the sobs of little Mary broke 
upon the solemn stillness. 

“Dust to dust and ashes to ashes,” said the village 
pastor, as the hard earth rattled upon the lid of the 
coffin, and soon all that remained of the unhappy 
woman was liid from human gaze, beneath the bosom 
of her. motber earth ; “her weary head’ was pillowed 
upon the Saviour’s bosom, in a better clime. 

The husband goue before, was joined to his earthly 
love, and methinks the:two, from theif home on high, 
looked' down and blessed the kind hearts which 
cared so tenderly for their unprotected orphan child- 
ren. 

Mrs. Grosvenor remained in. Glenwood but a few 
days after the funeral, and taking little Mary with her, 
returned to her home. 

The farmer’s family returned to the quiet routine 
of life. ‘Tie.farmer to his’ work, Herbert 'to his books, 
and Mrs. Young to her household duties and the care 
of little Idaj*who was like a stnbeam in the old 
house, aud-each day as it passed by endeared her more 
and more closely to the hearts of her foster parents. 





At night she would climb upon the farmer's knee, 
and laying her plump little cheek close to his own, 
in her sweet, musical voice, would prattle away to 
“papa,” as she called him. 

Her young heart seemed to forget that she had ever 
had other parents, or any other home, and it was her 
especial delight to bother Herbert while he was busy 
with his books; and he could never find it in his 
heart to reprove her,.but would laugh at all her 
tricks, and often pause in his labours to romp with the 
little ‘‘ fairy,” as he called her. 

And so life went on at the farm-house, as winter 
approached, 





CHAPTER LIL 


TE winter was over, and a long, severe winter it 
had been, and the warm spring sunshine seemed 
to bring new life into the farm-house. Little Ida had 
grown wonderfully, and already had learned to make 
herself useful in many ways. 

But with the bright sunshine came clouds. Farmer 
Young, while engaged in some labour on the farm, 
fell, aud seriously hurt himself; the strong man was 
powerless, just when his presence was most needed, 
when @ day or an hour lost would seriously tell upon 
the income for the year; he was laid upon his back, 
unable to move hand or foot; and had it not been for 
the cheerful, happy-hearted little Ida, who scoiteat 
around his bed-side like an angel of light and comfo 
utter despair would have settled over him. 

Herbert was obliged to give up his studies; he must 
relinquish the books of which he was so fond, and 
turn his attention to farm labour, so distasteful'to him ; 
and yet he did it cheerfully, hopefully, without a 
single murmur; all day long he laboured and toiled, 
following closely the directions Lis father gave him; 
and at night, when all the duties of the day had been 
faithfully performed, he drew oyt the little stand, 
lighted the candle, and for hours bent studiously over 
his books, determined that even in adverse circum- 
stances, he would keep up his studies, and thus 
gradually approach the far-off goal of his desires, 

The spring went by, the summer came and passed, 
the chill winds of October swept over the earth; and 
though the flowers still waved in the autumn breeze, 
the broad fireplace at night was filled with blazing 
logs; for the air was damp and chilly, and still 
Farmer Young remained very ill. 

The injury had resulted more seriously than was at 
first supposed, and the physician shook his head, doubt- 
fully, when recovery was spoken of: and as the truth 
gradually dawned upon the mind of the sick man, first 
impenetrable gloom settled over him; the thought of 
his family, of the complicated state his property was in, 
and despair took possession of his mind, as he watched 
his proud, ambitious boy, night after night, bending 
over his studies ; the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and many anearnest prayer went up from his sad 
heart ; and by continual prayer, and purifying suffer- 
ing, a Christian resignation and holy calm settled 
overhim; his heart bowed meekly to the will of his 
Heavenly Master, and he waited patiently for the 
summous that would call him from this world, to an 
inheritance in that better land, where suffering and 
care never come, where disappointment never blasts 
the flowers of hope, where the sun is never darkened 
by clouds, where the feet never stray into thorny 
paths, where the eye is never dimmed by tears, where 
the brow is never marked by lines of care, where the 
voice is never tuned to lamentations, where the hand 
never strikes a discordant note, where the heart feels 
no pangs of regret, or remorse, where all his peace, joy, 
and happiness. 

A realization of his critical state gradually settled 
over the entire family ; worldly cares were forgotten, 
worldly tréubles dismissed from the mind, and when 
the death summons came they were prepared for 
him. 

It was late in the afternoon, towards the latter end 
of October, that the dark angelcame and called George 
Young from his little family ; and as the leaden eye 
grew dim, as the feeble limbs grew cold, and as the 
heart grew pulseless and silent, Mary Young, who had 
borne up bravely through the long illness, sank be- 
neath the blow, and life looked dark and cheerless to 
her. 

And Herbert, the noble boy, suppressing his own 
sorrow, drying his own tears, forgetting the dark 
shadow on his own path, turning from the withered 
flowers in his own life garden, he became the consoler 
and comforter of his mother ; his hand wiped the tears 
from her cheek, his voice whispered words of comfort 
to her heart, his arm was the one on which she leaned 
for support, and from him’ she learned to look to 
heaven for strength to bear the crossa wise Father 
had imposed upon her. 

And little Ida, poor child! Her young heart had 
gone out to her foster-father burdened with love; sbe 
could not be made to understand the reality of death; 
she only knew that her father would not speak to her, 


that his lips were cold and silent, and his ear deaf 
to her pleadings; and the tears ran down her dimpled 
cheeks, and no power could force her from him. 

There she sat by the corpse, vainly calling on her 
papa to speak to her. It was a heartrending sight. 

When the coffin was closed, and he was shut out 
from her sight for ever, her grief was wild and uncon- 
trollable. 

The hard earth in the churchyard was again broken, 
another form was laid in its narrow earth couch, 
another mound was added to the number already 
there, and the farmhouse was sad and desolate. 

The October wind moaned aud sighed hoarsely 
around the coruers, and sobbed in the broad chimneys, 
the dull sky looked duller and darker than ever. 

All nature seemed to mourn with the mourners ; 
everything seemed sad and full of grief. 





CHAPTER Ivy. 


A WEEK or more went by before thoughts of the 
future intruded themselves upon the minds of the 
mourners; and even then, perhaps, they would not 
have been brought to a sense of their worldly condition, 
had it not have been for the intimation given them by 
the holders of the mortgages, that it was their inten- 
tion to foreclose and settle up. 

With the grief, occasioned by her heavy loss, lying 
like a weight upon her heart, Mary Young aroused 
herself from the lethargy into which she had fallen, 
and tried to form some plans for the future. : 

One thing was certain, Herbert must resign his 
school; he must put aside his books, divorce the 
sweet bride, Fancy, and embrace dull, naked Fact; he 
must go to work; his hands must earn bread. 

He must crush back all the proud ambitions of 
his nature, and learn to toil. 

It was a bitter thought, but others had trodden the 
same path before, others as proud aud ambitious as 
he; and with untiring industry, they had risen step 
by step, in spite of adverse circumstances, until the 
far-off goal was reached; and, could he not do like- 
wise ? 

Must he for ever resign all his bright dreams for the 
future ? 

No, be would not: he would do what lis hands 
found to do, but during the hours of rest, he would 
still continue his studies, still continue todream bright 
dreams for the future. 

The farm was sold, and the furniture, and all the 
appurtenances; and after the mortgages and out- 
standing bills were paid, but a few hundred peuuds 
remained for the widow. 

With this in her pocket, she bade adieu to Glen- 
wood; and with hér son, and the child of her adoption, 
she sought a home in the crowded city, where work 
could be easily obtained. 

Fortunately she found cheap and comfortable rooms 
in a not unpleasant part of the city, aud at ouce com- 
menced a search after employment. 

A situation for Herbert was readily found, and it so 
happened that it was in a publishing house, the 
very place of all others that Herbert would have 
chosen. 

The salary offered, seemed to him, unacquainted 
with the expenses of life, quite haudsome; and as the 
money Mrs. Young had saved from the sale had been 
well invested, it yielded a small income each year; 
and it proved no difficult undertaking to procure 
needlework; so the future of the little family looked 
bright and cheerful. 

Herbert returned from his work at seven each even- 
ing; and after the evening repast was finished, and 
the affairs of the day fully discussed, he applied him- 
self to his books fortwo hours or more, and thus 
managed to make some advancement in learning. 

He was quitk, attentive, aud industrious at the 
office, and it did not escape the notice of his employers; 
for many a word ef encouragement from them made 
his heart lighter, and made him feel stronger and 
better able to contend with adverse winds and 
storms. 

Little Ida assisted her mother with tho duties of the 
household, and already commenced to use the needle 
quite handily. 

Nothing had been heard from Mrs. Grosvenor and 
the eldest child, since she left Glenwood ; dud as day 
after day passed by, Mrs. Young thought less and less 
of the little stranger who had gone out from under the 
roof of the farm-house to share a home of wealth aud 
luxury; and each day little Ida became dearer and 
dearer. P 
Thus quietly a year passed; a year, how long 
to some, how short to others! It had passed on rapid 
wing to thé characters figuring in our story; but yet, 
the wound that death had made, had in a measure 
healed, for time, after all, is the best physician for 
grief. 





CHAPTER V. 
ANOTHER six months went by—six months of quiet, 
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peaceful happiness, and one afternoon Herbert re- 
turned home much earlier than usual. 

“What iethe matter, Herbert,” asked hie mother, 
“are you ill?” 

“No, oh, no, I’ve left the place, 
of the weary, tiresome plodding.” 

“Left the place!” repeated his mother, in surprise. 
“T hope you have not been discharged on account of 
neglect of duty.” 

“On the contrary, I am discharged on account of a 
faithful performance of duty.” 

“Explain yourself—I cannot understand you.” 

“ Very well, I will endeavour to make it plain to 
you. This morning when I entered the office, I saw 
a new boy there, waiting for some of the firm tocome. 
He told me_ he had been engaged to take the place of 
the one that was to leave. My heart went right up 
into my throat, for I knew it was my place he was to 
fill, and I thought how terrible it would be, to be 
obliged to seek a new situation, and I wondered what 
I had done to displease my employers, but whea Mr. 
Watkins came, he called me into his private office and 
said : 

“* Herbert, I want you to show that boy outside 
the duties you have been accustomed to perform. We 
have observed your atteution to business in spite of 
your evident distaste for mercantile pursuits, and have 
been looking about us for a situation at once more 
lucrative than we could offer, more suited to your 
tastes, and more favourable for the development of 
the talents you undeniably possess. Such an opening 
has presented itself, perhaps not just such a one as we 
could wish to place you in, but one far better than 
that which you now occupy. Mr. Morton, the eccen- 
tric old gentleman you have observed in the office so 
frequently, has taken a deep interest in you; from us 
he has learned the story of your disappointments, and 
as he is alone inthe world, and very unhappy, he has 
taken a fancy,that as heis about to make the tour of 
Europe, he needs a companion, and has selected you 
to fill that situation. The remuneration he offers is 
liberal, and the duties light. You will find ample time 
to pursue your studies, and being an accomplished 
and well-educated man, passionately fond of books, he 
will assist you with your studies, as a pastime for 
himself. He is strange and eccentric in his ways, 
irritable and peevish ; all his hopes have been blasted. 
Life has been a series of disappointments to him, and 
you must bear with his follies and foibles, and humour 
him in all his whims, and everything will go well. 

“* He proposes to sail in two weeks. You must be 
ready by that time. After you have explained all the 
duties of your former situation, come to the office, 
and we will settle up, and then you can go home 
and tell your mother of the prospects you have for 
the future.’ 

“T could not answer him, I was so choked with 
tears. He would not listen to my thanks, whenI had 
regained the power of speech. 

““My heart seemed as light as a feather as I ex- 
plained to the new clerk what he would be expected 
todo; and about three this afternoon, I again entered 
the office, and Mr. Watkins gave me the money that 
was due to me, and a hundred pounds besides, to get 
such things as would be necessary to fit me out well 
for the journey, and he said he would call this evening 
to see you,” 

The tears came rolling one after another down Mrs. 
Young’s cheeks, but tears of joy and gratitude, and 
when Herbert finished, she pressed him to her bosom 
and said: 

“Truly the God of the fatherless has watched over 
you, my son, and raised up for you friends. Let your 
heart praise Him, and thank Him for His goodness to 

ou.” 
It was a happy family, indeed, that gathered around 
the tea-table in that humble room that night, and yet 
this happiness, the joy that had so suddenly come 
upon them, was not without its shadow. - 

The widow had learned to lean upon Herbert; theday 
had been cheered by thoughts of his coming at night 
and now they were to be separated—the broad ocean 
was to divide them, he was going from her for an ab- 
sence of years. 

He would be assailed by temptations, and she would 
not be near to warn and advise; all these things 
crowded upon her mind, and amid the rejoicing at 
better prospects, cast a shadow. 

Was there ever a rose without athorn? A sun- 
beam without ashadow? A life withouta death ? 
A hope without afear? A joy without a sorrow? 
A smile without a tear? 

No, it is ever thus in this changeful life of ours— 
and better, far better that it is so, for were we per- 
fectly happy—were there no sorrows, no clouds, no 
storms, no tears, no regrets, no disappointments, we 
would not strive to reach that better land, we could 
be content to remain here for ever, with no hope of 
hereafter. 


To-day is the last 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal 





Let us receive the joys and blessings thankfully, the 
trials and disappointments uncomplainingly. 


CHAPTER VL 


At length everything was in readiness, the trunk 
was packed, locked, and strapped, and stood in the hall 
ready for the man to convey it to the ship. 

Herbert, in a new suit of clothes, stood by the 
window, watching for the approach of Mr. Morton; 
and something very like a tear glistened in his eye. 

Little Ida sat demurely on the sofa; the bustle of 
preparing the young traveller for his voyage, had been 
very pleasant to her, but now that she realized that 
he was really to leave her, that she should not see his 
pleasant face for many long months, a sadness settled 
over her, and her usually gay and elastic spirits gave 
place to quiet and sedateness. 

Mrs. Young sat with folded hands, vainly trying to 

repress the tears that would force themselves to her 
eyes. 
"Herbert had been her stay, her comfort, and the 
evenings would be long and dreary without him; but 
she felt that he was acting for the best, and endea- 
voured to be cheerful; but the effort was ineffectual. 

At length the carriage drove up to the door—the 
last good-bye was spuken, the last kiss imprinted on 
loved lips, and the travellers were rapidly driven from 
sight. 

"The occupants of the humble apartments busied 
themselves iu “ setiing things to rights,” and tried to 
think as little as possible of the one who had left them 
to cross the treacherous ocean. 

Earnest prayers went up to heaven that night for 
the safety of the voyagers—earnest petitions to shield 
that absentson from temptation and sin. 

A sea voyage! Gentle reader, have you ever 
takeu one ? If not, pen can scarcely convey to you any 
idea of what it is. 

It is one of those things which must be experienced 
to be fully understood, and though Herbert had often 
read of “life on the ocean wave,” there was much 
that was new to interest him, and attract his atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Morton was indeed a peculiar individual, and 
each day Ceveloped some new peculiarity in his dis- 
position; but Herbert and he agreed famously ; and 
the companionship of the pure, nuble-hearted boy 
proved to be a great benefit to the disappoiuted, mis- 
anthropical old gentleman. . 

From Herbert he soon learned to be more cheerful, 
to look upon life with more hope and pleasure, to seek 
from a higher power comfort and sympathy ; and ere 
three months had passed away, few would have re- 
cognized in the pleasant-faced old gentleman the man 
who for years had borne the reputation of being a 
misanthrope, a gloomy, disagreeable person. 

Each day, as it passed, seemed to endear Herbert 
more and more closely to the old man’s heart, and as 
they read together, or studied from some quaint and 
curious volume, Mr. Morton was delighted to find how 
much real talent Herbert possessed, and the hours de- 
voted to books gradually lengthened, until the greater 
part of the day was spent in intellectual pursuits. 

One afternoon, as they sat in their pleasant room in 
Rome, Mr. Morton said : 

“Come, Herbert, tell me the story of that adopted 
sister of yours. I have often wished to question you 
concerning her, but refrained from doing so lest you 
should think me inquisitive. But I feel an interest in 
her, she so closely resembles my own beautiful daugh- 
ter, to whom I behaved so unkindly, and for whom I 
have for years been searching, in order to, in a mea- 
sure, atone for past neglect and unkindness. Come, 
tell me all you know of this little sister by adop- 
tion.” 

Herbert, nothing loth to tell the story, commenced 
and told in simple, concise language of the stormy 
night, the sudden death, the funeral, the adoption, and, 
in fact, every incident connected with the opening of 
our story. 

The old man listened attentively, the silent tears 
slowly coursing, one after another, down his wrinkled 
cheeks, as hé drank in every word the boy uttered. 
When Herbert had finished, he asked, in a husky, 
choked voice : 

** Did you learn the name of the poor wanderer ?” 

“Yes, her name was Mary Gray—her husband's 
name was Harry Gray.” 

“True! true! it was my Mary—my darling child 
—a homeless, outcast wanderer!" and overcome with 
the intensity of his feelings the old man buried his 
face in his hands and wept—wept.as only a strong man, 
heavily smitten with grief, can weep. 


CHAPTER VITt. 

Arter the discovery made in the last chapter, Mr. 
Morton was kinder, more attentive than ever to Her- 
bert, and an anxiety to return to England seized him. 
He wanted to claim his grandchild, to educate her as 





his immense wealth would enable him to educate her, 
and he desired to find the elder child, the namesake o/ 
her mother. 

A new impulse had been given to his life; he had 
some object now to live for—some one to inherit his 
vast possessions; and the old gentleman's heart was 
lighter and happier than it had been for many » 

ear 


year. 

It required but a few hours to prepare for the 
journey, and after an absence of fourteen months, thy 
travellers were again on the ocean; but this time 
homeward bound! 

So sudden had the plan of returning been formed, 
that no intimation had been sent to Mrs. Young to 
that effect, and when the traveller drove up to the 
door of the humble abode, just at dusk, Mrs. Young 
opened it, expecting to meet*a stranger, and when 
she saw her son, larger, handsomer than ever, stand- 
ing before her, she could hardly believe her own eyes 
—harily realize that the wanderer had indeed re- 
turned ; but there was no mistaking that genuine, 
hearty embrace, and that affectionate kiss. 

Mr. Morton needed but little urging to influence 


‘him to come in and spend the night with his friend 


Herbert. 

After a hearty supper, he took Mrs. Young aside, 
and told her of the discovery he had made; of the 
plans he had formed for the future, and that night 
there was double cause for rejoicing. 

Little Ida was soon made to understand that Mr 
Morton was her grandfather, and therefore the only 
one who had a loyal claim to her. 

She won the old gentleman's heart at once; 
indeed, no one could withstand her artless, winning 
manner, and she soon jearned to love her grandfather 
with almost idolatrous affection. 

Herbert was seut to college to complete his studies; 
Mrs. Young was placed in charge of Mr. Morton's 
household; instruetors were employed for Ida, and 
everything seemed bright aud beautiful. 

Mr, Morton used every possible means to discover 
the whereabouts of Mrs. Grosvenor, the lady who had 
adopted his eldest grandchild, but all in vain; he 
could learn nothing from her or of her, save that a 
few years before she had lost all her property, and, 
with her adopted daughter, left thecity, but where she 
had gone no one could tell. 

The old mansion that had for years been such a 
quiet, gloomy place, was now the abode of light and 
mirth, and the oldgentleman seemed to grow younger 
each passing day. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Five years went by on rapid wing—five years of 
mingled joy and pain: 

To Herbert it had brought the realization of all 
his boyish dreams; he had graduated with the highest 
honours of his class; he had won fame as a lecturer 
and an author; he had secured that which many strive 
for, but few gain—the laurel crown. 


To Mr, Morton and Mrs. Young it had brought 


quiet, peaceful happiness, and so necessary had they 
become to each other’s happiness, that they had 
quietly walked up to the altar one bright spring 
day, and taken upon themselves the marriage vow. 
Yes, Mrs. Young had become Mrs. Morton, and 
mistress of the elegant home over which she had pre- 
sided for five years with so much dignity and grace. 

Ida was gradually growing into a beautiful woman, 
and, strange to say, all the petting and indulgence 
lavished upon her failed to spoil the sweetness of her 
disposition. 

Every/one who knew her loved her, and her life 
was one of happy sunshine. ° 

Herbert often absented himself from home for days 
together, when his duties as a lecturer called hin 
away. 

One evening he was to lecture, and long before the 
hour arrived for the commencement, the Town Hall 
was crowded to suffocation. 

The subject chosen for the evening was. Herbert's 
favourite theme—the noble theme of temperance ; 
and he was an eloquent advocate for the great 
cause. 

On the front seat, directly facing him, he noticed s 
young lady who paid the most profound attention to 
his discourse, and strive as he would to resist the im- 
pulse, his eyes sought hers every few moments. In 
their deep blue depths he read approval, and it seemed 
to give him new inspiration, for certain am I he never 
spoke better than on that night. 

There was something strangely familiar to him in 
that face. ‘ 

Those flaxen curls, those deep blue eyes, that finely 
shaped mouth, all seemed to him asif in the years 
gone by he had seen them somewhere’ before; and 
after the close of the lecture he asked the president 
of the society if he knew her name. 

“Ab, that is Miss Grosvenor—Mary Grosvenor 
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oar’ teacher, a remarkably talented and worthy young 
” 


woman. 

It was all explained. He understood now why her 
face seemed so familiar, and, late as it was, after in- 
quiring the way to her house, he started to call upon 
her. 5 

Six years before Mrs. Grosvenor had lost by im- 
pradent investments her entire property, having be- 
stowed upon Mary a finished education. 

The child of her adoption was now enabled to repay 
her for the kindness of years, and with little effort 
obtained the situation—which was then yacant—of 
teacher of the Grayton School. 

Here they had lived year after year, with but little 
to vary the monotony of their lives. 

Mary bad returned from the lecture, thrown aside 
her bonnet and cloak, and was giving Mrs. Grosvenor, 
who bad been detained at home by a severe head- 
ache, an accurate description of the lecture and lec- 
turer, when they were disturbed by a ring at the 
door-bell. 

“ Who can it be at this late hour?” said Mary, 
rising, and going to the door; nor was her surprise 
lessened when she saw before her the hero of the 
evening. 

“ Miss Grosvenor, I believe?” said Herbert. 

“Tt is; will you walk in ?” replied Mary, her aston- 
ishment increasing. 

“Thank you, I will; and when you know the object 
of my errand, you will pardon this late intrusion.” 

Herbert walked into the little parlour, and was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Grosvenor, who sat in an easy-chair ; 
and with little preface he introduced the subject which 
filled his mind with hope and fear. 

Mary and Mrs. Grosvenor listened attentively— 
Histened as if they had been dreaming ; and ere he left 
that night to return to his hotel, it was decided that 
he should not return home alone. 

» * = 

Mr. Morton's mansion is brilliantly lighted ; carriages 
are driving up to the door, one after another, and 
gaily dressed ladies and gentlemen alight and enter 
the dwelling. 

Music floats out on the evening air. Inside the man- 
sion allis bustle, and life, and brilliancy. Itis a festive 
night—a night of joy—for Herbert Young isto be wed- 
dedto Mary, the eldest grandchild of Mr. Morton, and 
the old gentleman looks ten years younger than when 
we last saw him; his round, plump face is covered 
with smiles; and his wife, Herbert's mother, moves 
around among the guests with a quiet ease and 
dignity that plainly shows her “lines are cast in plea- 
pant places.” 

Mrs. Grosvenor, in stately silk and rich jewels, 
seems like the lady who, years before, graced the 
saloons of fashion and talent; the years of quiet re- 
tirement have not detracted from her stateliness, or 
dimmed her many accomplishments. ; 

Ida, the little fairy, is as happy as a bird, and flits 
through the rooms with « smile and a pleasant word 
for all. 

But here comes the bridal party. Mary, in rich 
white satin, looks beautifully embarrassed, while 
Herbert wears a quiet, happy smile. 

They approach the altar, and are united by those 
bonds which death only can sever. 

And now, while happiness and joy beam on each 
face, we will leave them. 

After many days, the reward for good deeds and 
Christian patience comes. 

The seed of kindness, sown so many, years before, 
bore a rich harvest, and made the reapers’ hearts 
glad with its plenty. W. W. B. 


SE 


CoNTENTMENT.— The fountain of content must 
spring up in the human mind; and he who has so 
little knowledge of human nature as to seek happiness 
by oe. anything but his own disposition, will 
waste h fite in fruitless efforts, and multiply the 
griefs which he purposes to remove. 

Lasour.—When lady once asked Turner, the 
celebrated English painter, what his secret was, he re- 

lied, “I have no secret, madam, but hard work.” 

his is a secret that many never learn, and don't 
succeed because don’t learn it. Labour is the 
genius that changes the world from ugliness to beauty, 
and the great curse to a great blessing. 

Joun Bricuer, who had ettained the patriarchial 
age of 108 years, died a few days since, at Crew's 

ole, Gloucestershire. He fought against American 
independence, and sailed with Nelson in the Saturn. 
He was also atthe battle of Trafalgar, in which en- 
gegement he was wounded. By trade he was a mason, 
and worked when he was a hundred years old. 

An Apventrurovs Yours.—A French boy, aged 
thirteen, who had quarrelled with his uncle, in Paris, 
started from the latter capital with 60f. in his pockets 
to go to his mother, who is married to a second 


Shah of Teheran. With the aid of a map and guide- 
book the little adventurer tramped right across 
Burope, receiving such hospitality by the way that, 
on reaching Constantinople, he had nearly half his 
francs remaining. After a short rest in Pera, he 
crossed the Bosphorus, en route for Persia, but, a 
little beyond Scutari, was stopped by some T urkish 
policemen and brought back till an interpreter was 
found. His story being thus learned, he was passed 
over to Pera, and placed in charge of the French 
Consul, in whose custody he now is, unable to under- 
stand why he should be interfered with, and angrily 
impatient to pursue his journey. 

“ Wuen, amidst the solemn stillness of the woods 
thesinging of joyous birds falls upon the ear, it is 
certain that water is close at hand.”—Livingstone's 
“* Zambesi.” 

An instance of extraordinary longevity has hap- 
pened at Cambridge on the 18th, by the death of Mrs. 
James Hopkins, in her 103rd year. She was born at 
Brandon, in Suffolk, and resided for the last forty- 
eight years at Cambridge. 

Fuse Ixpran Lion.—A fine lion was bagged a few 
days since by a ty of gentlemen engaged on the 
Jubbulpore line, Messrs. Kelsey, Lovell, and Johnson, 
who-.were out for a day’s shooting about eight miles 
west of the railway, eighty miles from Allahabad. The 
natives of the surrounding villages had neither heard 
of or seen such a beast previously, and had no 
name for it. It wasin good condition, had a very 
handsome mane, although not quite so fine as that of 
ite African brothers. 
nose to end of tail, 8ft. 7in.; tip of nose to root of 
ditto, 5ft.9in.; girth of chest, 3 ft. 10in.; height at 
fore quarter, 3 ft. 3in. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Arrer Margaret’s return, the weeks Rachel spent 
in the valley passed quietly enough to all outward 
seeming, but the old fever of unrest burned hotter in 
the girl's soul than before. 

Margaret gave no explanations concerning her 
journey, and Rachel had so lost her interest in any- 
thing going on about her that she asked scarcely a 
question. 

But though her cnriosity was little excited, Ophelia 
fretted incessantly in useless attempts to learn the 
cause of that singular absence,.and made herself really 
unhappy in endeavouring to gain the clue to Aunt 
Margaret's mystery. 

The woman went about her duties in the same sys- 
tematic way she had always done, but Rachel observed 
a change in her. 

The frozen coldness of her life was broken up ; 
when she deemed herself unnoticed, she gave vent to 
murmurs and struggles—it was like the rush of 
swollen waters under strained and cracking ice. 

She had grown tiervous and thin, starting at the 
least sound, moving incessantly about, as if repose 
were ;impossible, and she was constantly waiting for 
something that never came. 

So life in the old farm-house went on quietly, but 
drearily enough ; Rachel pursued her old vocations, 
and the advance she made in her sketches was really 
wonderful. 

Very often she took the little skiff that was moored 
in front of the house and rowed far up the river among 
the grandeur of the mountains. 

She would land her boat in some shady spot and 
wander off among the hills, dragging her little easel 
and colour box with her, and so spend the whole day 
in hard, patient labour, sketching trees and rocks, 
toiling as though she were making preparations for 
some great picture that was to be the principal object 
of her life for months to come. 

The summer faded slowly, but, lonely as she found 
herself, Rachel regretted to see it pass, for with its 
departure she must leave her freedom behind and go 
back to a life which had no more variety in it than 
rolling a child’s carriage over a sanded floor. 

As for Ophelia, if the household duties did not afford 
her sufficient employment, she found it in wondering 
at Aunt Margaret's proceedings, and although two 
months had passed, she was no more weary of mar- 
velling at her journey, and doing her best to learn 
something concerning it, than when the woman first 
returned. 

Probably the veriest trifle of information would have 
been a great relief to her burthened mind, but she 
never received it, and all her hints and inuendoes failed 
to;make the spinster any more communicative, al- 
though, when carried too far, they sometimes brought 
out a sharp word or fiery look, like a spark from an 
overcharged galvanic battery. 

Ophelia knew then that, for the time, it was advisa- 





husband, a French workman in the employ of the 





ble to desist, and she would hurry away, shaking 


It measured as follows; tip of 


herself like a person who had received an electrio 
shock, and solace her feelings by low gromblings as 
soon as she wassafely beyond the reach of Margarot’s 
sharp ears. 

But at the first opportunity which appeared at all 
favourable, Miss Hill would go back to the important 
topic, and drag it up in a manner so unexpected, 
showing so much ingenuity in getting round to it, 
that it seemed a pity her perseverance should meet 
with no reward. 

Her conversation became quite a succession of pit- 
falls, and the most trifling question she asked, even if 
upon a subject totally disconnected with the mystery, 
as she termed it, was certain to be a well-contrived 
trap in which she hoped to shut Miss Holmes up for 
judgment. 

But Margaret never by any chance stumbled into 
the artfully-covered pit, and passed so smoothly and 
quickly over her blind trap, that, with all her agility, 
Ophelia had not even time to push the door and let 
her through. 

“Tt’s enough to drive a body out of their seven 
senses,” she said to Rachel one morning, after she bad 
worried her mistress with hints and suppositions until 
Margaret had banished her poremptorily from the 
room. “I never see sich a woman, she'd make a grand 
secret about finding a pin.” 

“She evidently does not wish to talk abont her 
journey,” replied Rachel : “ youare wasting your time 
sadly to ask her about it.” 

“ Wal,” said Ophelia, giving a push to the kitchen 
table, which she was scouring ; “and I'd like to know 
what's the use of gallivantin’ off, gooduess knows 
where, ef you ain’t goin’ to talk about it arter- 
wards.” 

At that moment Margaret entered the kitchen, 
wearing her bonnet and shawl, and the sight so upset 
Ophelia that she fairly screamed. 

“ She's goin’ agin!" she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, Mise 
Holmes, you'llend your days ina lunatic asylum as 
sure as you're born.” 

Margaret gave her alook which silenced her for » 
moment, then slé inquired in a tone of unusual meek- 
ness : 

‘* Where be you goin’, Miss Holmes ?” 

“To the post-office, if you have no objection.” 

“ Dear me, I shouldu’t stop nobody if they wanted 
to go to the moon,” replied Ophelia, sharply. 

Rachel called her aunt to the door to look ata vine 
that grew over the kitchen porch, already rich in 
golden berries, which hung down like clusters of 
amber among the pointed leaves. 

Margaret leaned wearily against the door-post and 
looked absently about, her face wearing an expression 
so hopeless that Rachel pitied her, although she 
did not venture to express her sympathy even by a 
glance. 

Margaret passed down the steps of the porch with- 
out a word, but Rachel said: 

“Shall I walk with you, aunt ?” 

“Tam only going to the post-office; you walk too 
slowly.” 

So Rachel allowed her to go on, and remained upon 
the porch, walking sadly up and down, pulling the 
berries thoughtlessly as she passed, and strewing 
them over the floor. 

At last Ophelia began a conversation, and Rachel 
went down the steps to escape the sound of her 
voice. 

It was still early in the morning: for Margaret's 
breakfast hour was soon after sunrise, and in her 
house everything was in order long before indolent 
people think of leaving their beds. 

It was a bright September morning: the mist still 
lay in the valley, but it had lifted from the mountain 
tops, and gave promise of a beautiful day, sweeping 
above their summits, and turning to golden clouds in 
the sunshine; curling down their sides, and twining 
about the forest trees like torn banners, or separating 
to give glimpses of the luxuriant foliage and frown- 
ing precipices that darkened the sides of the nearest 
cliff. 


The sun shone golden and warm, so that there was 
no chill in the air; the fog spanned the river inarches, 
reflecting colours almost as bright as a thousand rain- 
bows, while underneath its beauiy the water flowed 
and laughed, and in the middle distance the twin 
islands floated fairy-like as objects in a dream. 

Rachel weut down the garden and passed through 
the gate out upon the river bank. 

She.walked slowly on until the house was lost amid 
the trees and mist, and sat down to watch the fog 
break wholly away, gazing at the blue sky with its 
troops of great fleecy clouds, so calm and pure that 
the wild restlessness left her soul, and settled into a 
pleasant melancholy which had only enough of pain 
to increase its charm. 

She sat looking down the road into the mist, watch- 
ing the trees and moving shapes that appeared so 
shadow-like through its veil. 








There is a pleasing mystery ia watching « fog; one 
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never knows what may come out of it, and when 
forms appear through its wrappings, they assume such 
majesty that very commonplace mortals may be mis- 
taken for the geniiof an Arabian tale. 

It is nothing, after, all, but the old comparison for 
our hopes and their falfilment, beautiful and super- 
human til! they come within our grasp, then collapsing 
into the dullest clay; but we never tire of watching 
new hopes spring up, and so if was with Rachel's 
watching the fog—nothing wonderful came out of it, 
but she never knew when something might! 

Ev. n expectation is a great deal in this world, 
and it had been Rachel's nourishment so long that she 
could not have lived without the exciting draught. 

At length a now shape loomed up; she watched it 
curiously, imagining a sybil in flowing robes, frenzied 
by some terrible premonition and wringing her hands 
in grief. 

The form approached—it was no sybil. She saw 
Aunt Margaret moving swiftly along, flinging up her 
arms and moaning in impatient anguish. 

She passed without noticing Rachel, who did not 
venture to discover herself, but after she had disap- 
peared towards the house, sat oppressed by wonder 
and grief at the shrouded suffering of Margaret's 
life. 

A wind sprang up, blowing the lighter mist about 
in fantastic ci rele 9s, and swaying the heavy mass that 
covere d th 16 road to and fro, like a vast curtain dis- 
turbed by unseen hands. 

Still Rachel sat watching it, and after a time another 
figure appeared breaking through the fog like a stern 
spectre moving towards her. 

The form was in full view—she saw Mr. Ward, 
carrying his carpet-bag on his arm, and looking quite 
worn out with fatigue and vexation. He had returned 
a full week before his letters had given her reason to 
expect him. 

Rachel rose and went forward, wearing as joyous 
a welcome in heart and face as she could compel her- 
self to feel, determined to be glad, and reproaching 
herself that she could not experience the unalloyed 
delight she had witnessed in other young wives upon 
similar occasions. 

Almost his first words were s reproof—he was 
shocked to see her in the open air with her head un- 
covered—she should have had more thought of her 
complexion. 

But he kissed her decorously and frigidly, inquired 
minutely after her health, and then opened the cata- 
logue of his grievances. 

He had taken a carriage at the railway terminus, 
aud the vehicle had broken down two miles from the 
house—he had been forced to walk the whole dis- 
tance. 

Rachel pitied him, but he did not want pity, he 
demanded redress, not only from the owner of the 
carriage, but from her and all the world. Truly, the 
adventure was mot one likely to have improved any 
man’s temper, but Mr. Ward was not only cross, he 
was injured, and determined to regard everything that 
happened in the light of an additional grievance. 

They walked back to the house, Mr, Ward groan- 
ing every step, and by no means exhibiting the 
Christian resignation which he was constantly im- 
pressing as a duty upon Rachel’s mind. 

Ophelia Ilill saw them pass up the garden—few 
things ever escaped that acute famale’s observation. 

“I wish be was farther,” she muttered, watching 
his dignified movements with unbounded dissatis- 
faction. “ Talk about ice-bergers; why, they ain’t 
nothin’ compared to that critter! He wants his wife 
to be a slave—ketch me atitef I was her—I’d be a 
waiter and bondswoman for nobody.” 

Margaret received him with as much cordiality as 
she ever displayed towards any one; indeed, Mr. 
Ward was somewhat of a favourite with her, his 
precise, cold manner suited her peculiar ideas. 

Breakfast was prepared; he parto®k of it with a 
good appetite, and was somewhat mollified by the 
effects of two cups of delicious coffee. He received 
Ophelia’s greeting with a cold nod, at which insult she 
tossed her head. 

But she could not be satisfied without farther 
vengeance, and while clearing away the table she 
announced that, in her opinion, “ folks who couldn't 
use their limbs, didn’t desarve to have ’em.” 

“How did you like travelling on shank’s horses?” 

asked. 

“On what?” exclaimed the horrified gentleman. 
“T do not know the person in question.” 

“Ob, la!” laughed Ophelia. “He, he! Wal, walk 
another two miles or so, and you will know him.” 

Mr. Ward took refuge upon the front Porch, and 
Op helia retired to her own domains. 

“ He got as good as he sent, anyhow,” she muttered. 
“Ef it wasn't fur Rachy, I'd give that feller a piece 
of my mind if I died fur it.” 

Mr. Ward spent a couple of days in the valley, then 
he axnounced to his wife that it was his pleasure to 











Rachel was not accustomed to dispute his commands 
—he never made requests—so of course they started 
the nex morning. 

That evening Rachel stole out of the house and 
rowed far up the river, anxious to enjoy to their 
fullest extent those last hours of solitude and libe: 

Aunt Margaret bade her farewell calmly enough, 
although Rachel persuaded herself that she regretted 
her departure. 

Ophelia moaned loudly, and wished all men at the 


tions very much; like many persons, she weakened 
the effect of her anathemas by pouring them out upon 
the slightest occasion. 

So, again, Rachel went out from the old house, back 
to ber new home and her married life, silent beneath 
her burthen, since it was her duty to bear it, but ill 
at ease, and with the old pain eating always deeper 
into her heart. 





CHAPTER XIIL 


One of the lessons which Leonard Thirstane needed 
to sweep away his youthful follies and develope the 
really brilliant faculties that indolence and self-indul- 
gent habits had obscured, seemed in a fair way of 
being impressed upon him. 

Nearly the whole of the fortune left by his father 
had been invested in a large joint stock company that 
transacted business both inthis country and in Moxico, 
of which the elder Mr. Thirstane had been one of the 
originators. 

There was little doubt that this association was on 
the eve of failure, and in that case Leonard would be 
left comparatively impoverished, certainly under the 
necessity of turning his talents to account,and making 
a business of the profession which his guardian’s per- 
suasions had induced him to study. 

It was anpleasant news to meet any man unex- 
pectedly in the summer of ease and fortune. Mr. 
Sherwin received the tidings first, and with an un- 
feigned sorrow which made him. shrink from commu- 
nicating them to Leonard. 

Steps must bé taken at once, and even before 
seeking the youug man Mr. Sherwin employed every 
effort in his power to secure at least a portion of his 
interests, but things looked more and more gloomy; 
if the company failed, Leonard was certainly ruined. 

Under those circumstances nothing remained but to 
acquaint his ward with the facts, and advise him as to 
the best course that could be pursued in regard to his 
future prospects. 

Mr. Sherwin found Leonard in his rooms, surround- 
ed by the luxurious belongings which he had collected 
during nis foreign tour, every expensive trifle that 
had struck his fancy, every beautiful object which had 
pleased his refined and poetic taste. 

The young gentleman himself was lounging in an 
easy chair, wrapped in an india dressing-gown which 
it really would have seemed a sin to wear, only that 
it was so becoming to his stylish figure, and after 
the habit of the degenerate youth of our day, smoking 
a meerschaum so exquisitely coloured that more than 
ordinary energy must have been devoted to the pro- 
cess. 

The morning papers and latest reviews were heaped 
upon the table, but not one had been touched, as the 
spirit had moved Leonard to give way to his poetical 
inclinations, and the result was that he had sat for 
two long hours dreaming out a beautiful poem which 
he was fully determined to write very soon, but which 
would inevitably share the fate of many similar 
fancies and be flung aside before a couplet was com- 
mitted to paper, for some other dream equally bright 
and transitory. 

He rose as Mr. Sherwin entered, and greeted him 
with the cordiality which had sprung up anew be- 
tween them, although colouring a little that he should 
have been surprised in his pleasant idleness. 

“ This is an early visit,” he said, laughing, “ so 
you must excuse pipe, dressing-gown and laziness.” 
“T am afraid we shall have to put aside all three,” 
Mr. Sherwin answered, with # smile, although the 
trouble he felt cast its shadow over his features. 

“ Very well,” returned Leonard, laying his pipe on 
the table, “there goes one at all events.” 

“You understand me too os) will not de- 
prive you of that grand solace 
“ Are you unwell?” Leonard “sked, with his usual 
quick perception of the slightest change in those 
about him. ‘“ Unwell or troubled, I am certain.” 
“You are right in the latter term,” Mr. Sherwin 
said, taking a seat near the table. “ Leonard, I have 
heard some very painful news.” 

“ For yourself or me?” 

“ Por you.’ 

“ Oh, then we can get along with it easily enough! 
Let me hear it at once—a trouble only gains strength 
from waiting.” 





return. 


“Tam afraid that your tmowielige in that parti- 
cular is much more theoretical than p 








bottom of the sea, but nobody heeded her denuncia- }, 


“T don’t know,” Leonard said, slowly; “ one would 
think that all my life Thad had nothing but sunshine, yet 
somehow I have managed to suffer enough. Perhaps 
you will say my troubles ‘wete only. imaginary, but 
they were none the easier to bear for that.” 

“I can readily believe it,” Mr. Sherwin replied. 

“T have felt - dissatisfied with myself, nothing 
contented me: I-was restless and uneasy—' 

He stopped abruptly, and coloured again as ho 

laughed a little at the confidences he had made. 
“T won't-treat you to an account of my miseries,” 
he said. “Now tell me what real trouble is waiting 
for me on thethreshold of this new year—it is my 
birth-day, you know.” 

“IT am sorry ; I had forgotten it,” 

“Yes; I am twenty-four—heigho, let. time wag! 
Now for your news, Mr. Sherwin.” 

“Tt grieves me to tell you, but the Mexican 
company are on the eve of bankruptcy; if they do 
fail, there will be only a pittance left from the wreck 
of your fortune.” 

Leonard said never a word—he laid down his pipe 
for an instant—took it up and went on smoking 
tranquilly—even the nervous tremor in his fingers 
ceased almost as quickly as it had begun. 

His cheek was a shade paler, his eyes dimmed for 
a moment; then «in all his features there woke a 
strength and courage which beautified them far more 
than his youth had ever done. 

Mr. Sherwin watched him anxiously; long as ho 
had known Leonard, it had been impossible for him 
to decide bow he would receive a great misfortune ; 
his disposition was. so volatile and peculiar that one 
could never count upon his actions in any important 
crisis. 

Bat after that first moment his guardian had no 
fear—the steady light in his eyes—the ‘resolute curve 
of his sensitive: mouth—proved that he had received 
and already considered the trouble as only a noble 
mind is capable of doing. 

“T never thought to feel glad that my father was 
dead,” were the first words with which he broke the 
silence; “he had the interest of that association so 

uch at heart, he took such pride in its stability and 

onourable proceedings, that this would have been a 
great blow to him.” 

a you?” Mr.. Sherwin asked, watching him 
still. ; 

“IT am twenty-five to-day—is not. that answer 
enough ?” 

He rose from his chair, went.close to his guardian 
ond took, his hand, looking in hig face with a beautiful 
smile. 

“T hate scenes,” he said, ‘‘ but I must tell you ono 
thing; I never, until now, really felt all your kind- 
ness: I haye struggled and rebelled, but to-day I see 
clearly how much I owe you-if, my father can look 
down upon us, how’ he. must thank you, Jobo 
Sherwin.” 

The pair grasped each other’s hands in ;silence, and 
of the two, the world-worn, long-tried.elder, was 
much the most unnerved. 

After that moment of wordless: sympathy, Leonard 
let fall Lis guardian’s hand, and walked quickly up 
and down the room, feeling more.eager and firm than 
he had ever done, looking forward. to his misfortunes 
with something of the spirit that must animate a brave 
soldier in his march to battle. 

“T have been for months looking. and longing for 
an event that could interest me—something which 
would occupy body and mind; I certainly have 
found it with a vengeance,” he said, after a, pause. 

*But you are not .cast down,” returned his 
friend; “ you feel no fear; you have courage for the 
future.” 

“T throw the old life off to-day,” he answered; 
“well, let it go—-I could wish ‘it might be consigned 
to the grave with more honour; but it’s a battered, 
ill-favoured, disreputable corpse, that had better have 
its face covered decently and lie still as possible,” 

“ You must reflect seriously,” replied Mr. Sherwin; 
‘this is no slight change that lies before you; life can 
no longer be a holiday bright and idle——” 

“ And tiresome as all holidays,” broke in Leonard ; 
“] know that. very well—I believe I can say, thank 
heaven for it! I have been ashamed of myself. for a 
long while—there must have been a small fortune 
wasted already.” 

“ Not so very small,” returned Mr. Sherwin, smiling 
alittle; “but we will throw that aside along with the 
past and build another on its ruins, which you will en- 
4 the more from knowing that it has been secured 

y your own exertions.” 

“ Of all my classmates in college,” said Thirstane, 
pursuing his own train of thought, “there are two in 
a fair way to win epee and standing in the world; 
the rest were wealthy or the sons of rich men, just as 

idle and worthless as I have been.” 

“Then you believe that some occupation is’ ab- 
solutely essential ?” 





“It must always be so among any young people; 
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we are only on the threshold of our greatness; if the 
youth of the age are to sink down in luxurious idle- 
ness, our might and power must be crushed in the 
very outset.” 

“So I am to go to work—ngp dallying—no making 
believe—but real, honest about !” 

“ You are not overpowered by the suddenness with 
which this has come upon you?” 

“JT believe not—I.am certain of it! All my lifel 
have been told that my -lack of coneentrativeness, the 
facility with which I turned to new things, forgetting 
at once the interest I had felt in former dreams, was 
agreat fault: it will help me-here—once away 
these nonsensical things that I have collec —clage 
my banker's account, and I'll wager that in six; 

I forget I ever had one.” 

“ But where are you to acquire the concentration 
of ideas—the perseverance necessary tp sucheesin any, 
pursuit ?” 


“You haye no faith in me yet—well, 1 deserve} me to more extravagance than 


that.” 


“ You misunderstand me, Leonard; I havea great) | 


deal; I always have had. I know that now your 
character will settle back on itself ; the frivolity-and | 
fickleness you displayed were owing to the fact-that. 
you had no interest in F 
will develope itself the moment it\isirequired.” 

“Tam glad you believe’ thats itiwould have been 

hard to feel that you would ‘my progress with 
anxiety, and that I should have to earn the right of 
being trusted.” 
, “You will net—I trust you entirely: I don't care 
what you do; if you dislike business or dread a pro- 
fession, then write books, paint pictures--do what you 
please.» I know you will work with your whole soul, 
at eee le 

“I burned my tte ago,” replied Leonard, 
laughing anew at his old Bae, “and my poesies 
have shared no better fate—they were seldom written. 
No, no, I have not the slightest affinity with garrets 
or cats, and will take up the profession.fer which I 
have, in a measure, prepared myself,” 

see are nearly ready to be admitted, are you 
not ?” 

“T can be in a month.” 

“ You will then, ofcourse, go into my office. I begin 
to think it is nearly time for me to retire. Only bring 
out what.I know isin you, aud Lam very certain Mr. 
Gregory will gladly receive you as a partner in my 
place.:. he hag done all the hard work long enough.” 

“Why, you have been a slawe,” said Leonard, “ be- 
sides having the troubles..and duties of half the world 
on ¥ypur shoulders.” 

“Jt seems very little, Leonard, very little.” 

“ You can feel that.you retire after having profitably 
employed all these years--why, I envy you.” 

“ And you have a whole life before you—youth, 
health, talent! Well, well, after all, we Laveeach our 
blessings; do not let us murmur.” 

“ But if you make my way so easy there will be no 
merit in anything I may do.” 

“T only give you the opportunity of employing your 
talents; a mere opening, through which you must 
press by theaid of your own energies.” 

“ z must go to my books, that is certain,” said Leo- 
nard. 

“ Of course ; and we.must not be in such haste to 
decide upon every future measure—let us take breath- 
ing time.” 

“T would rather always commence action at once.” 

“Just asmuch a faultas anything else; look new 
things and. events full in the face before you dash 
anong them.” 

“So be it,” said Leonard, and their conversation 
diverged to other particulars. connected with the 
allair. 

“ They were considered one of the soundest com- 
panies in the whole country,” he said, in answer to 
some remark of Mr. Sherwin’s. 

“ Undoubtedly ; noone could have had any fear. I 
confess that I was not pleased with their choice of a 
new president—Dickson was not the man for a post 
like that.” 

* Honourable enough, I suppose.” 

“ Probably so ; but inefficient, and with a fondness 
for speculation that ts to absolute insanity.” 

“ Perhaps this will cure bim.,” 

“To-morrow, at all events, will decide the. whole 
matter; so let us think no more of it until then; you 
look somewhat tired and ha: , 

“ Notin the least, I assure you,” replied Leonard, 
cheerfully; “but I suppose one gains nothing by 
brooding over misfortunes. I hate suspense, though ; 
iyo rather have the storm come and be done with 
it.” 

_ “ This one is. near enough, my boy—you might hear 
oe in the company’s office, it you chose to go 
re. 

“No, I will wait for my particular gust to strike 


me here,” said T the ashes out o! 








16 bh hirstane, 
his pipe and filling it again. “I suppose I need noi 


part with Bacchus,” he continued, extending the 
meerschaum towards Mr. Sherman. 

“T fancy you will not be forced to that terrible ex- 
tremity. I see no absolute need of your parting with 
anything” 

“T shall want some ready money "— 

“Which I shall be most happy "— 

“No, thank you; we both understood before either 
had finished. I must not begin by incurring new 
debig; besides, all these traps would look ridiculous 
‘in the chambers of a professional man.” 

“ You will not keep these rooms, I conclude ?” 

“ Heavens, no; the rent is enormous! AsI shall 
give fewer suppers and entertain less company for 


.gome time to come, I shall have no need of a suite of 


ehambers—a bedroom and parlour—what a word— 
will suffice.” , 

** And your delightful scamp of a Frenehman ?” 

“He has cheated me long cnonghs and helped 

rovidence will 
readily forgive.. I shall be glad to see the last of him.” 
“A — loss, I think,” returned Mr. Sherwin. 
‘“T must go now, Leonard—do you dine with us to- 
‘day 2?” 

"Yes: I promised to escort Alice and Mrs. Meredith 
to opera.” 

“1 shall see you there—good morning.” 

Mr. Sherwin walked to the door and turned back, 
went up to Leonard and laid his hand upon the young 
man’s shoulder. 

“TI don’t praise you,” he said; “I suppose you are 
only meeting this misfortune as you ought; but it is 
a courage very few of your age, reared with tle pros- 
pects that you had, would ever show—you are a 
brave man, Leonard; I honour you!” 

‘* At least I ought to prove that I have im some- 
thing benefited by your counsels; sir; 1 have’ neg- 
lected fhem enough, the Lord knows.” 

“ Fortunately, in your case, atonement is easy—in 
this life that seldom happens, very seldom.” 

The old trouble crept, over his face; but he. thrust 
it back, and said cheerfully : 

‘Good bye, again; come early—heaven bless you, 
my boy!” 

He went away, and Leonard sat down to reflect 
upon the great change which had come so suddeuly 
upon him. 

He had dreamed and fretted long enough—he must 
act now. Life had been purposeless, aimless ; it should 
not be so any more, 

His soul had despised the muddy streams whereat 
it drank; but he would leave far behind the path in 
which they flowed, make for himself new companion- 
ships, and begin in earnest to live. 

hat it was not somewhat hard to give up the ease 
and luxuries which haf been necessities with him, it 
would be idle to say; but at the thought of the 
struggle, the conflict, action for body and mind, 
aims that shoul@ give existeace a new charm, 
he cast his slight repinings aside, eager for the 
storm. 

He neither cared nor thoyght of what would be said 
by the worldlings whom hehad made his companions ; 
there were many in the crowd whom he sbould him- 
self cast off; he had long been weary of their vapid 
follies. 

Others that choseto go might leavehim unregretted ; 
of the little number who had a few thoughts beyond 
the excitement of the hour, and whose intimacy he 
would gladly preserve, he felt that there was no one 
who would desert him, or do otherwise than honour his 
independence and resolution. 

His thoughts reverted to Alice—he was glad now 
that he had never disturbed ber maidenly peace by 
any revelation of the love which he had at one time 
deemed the affection of his life. 

Perhaps it might prove so yet; probably would; 
but between his sou] and her there had glided a dream 
so vague, s0 indistinct, that it forced his thoughts 
from their real affection, while he laughed at his own 
folly in indulging it. 

At last, evenything, the future, the world, the in- 
nocent face of Alice, all faded from his sight—the 
vision was there alone! 

He roused himself suddenly, swept the bascless 
fabric aside, and strove to put it wholly from his mind, 
settling down upon the real life which had opened 
before him, cold, full of labour, but bringing a promise 
of peace he had nowhere found in the recklessness and 
dissipation of the past. 

He went out cheerful, even elated, and no one to 
have seen him that night would have imagined that, 
to employ the language of his acquaintance, his hopes 
and future had suddenly been destroyed. 

No, no; they had only opened more brightly, with 
a reality and strength unknown till then. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tx storm burst, even more fiercely than Mr. Sher- 
win had anticipated. 





Leonard was ruined; of all his fortune nothing was 
saved except the sums elsewhere invested, and those, 
during his career of extravagant folly, had dwindled 
to a mere pittance. 

The young man lost no portion of his courage ; in- 
deed, he appeared more active, fuller of life, then he 
had done for a long time, and made all his sacrifices, 
not with the reckless gaiety which had formerly been 
diagiocsing, but with a cheerfulnessand fortitude truly 
noble. 

Mr. Sherwin would willingly have assisted him had 
there been any occasion; but it was better that he 
should free himself from the useless and enervating 
luxuries he had gathered about him, and when all was 
done, he would start free from any hampering care, 
but with a real necessity forlabour, which was exactly 
what he needed. 

The first step he took was to discharge his impudent, 
intriguing valet, and dispose of the expensive furni- 
ture and ornaments that crowded his rooms. 

While he was one morning engaged in superintend- 
ing the packing and removal of the treasures which 
had afforded him little pleasure after the first flush of 
possession, Mr. Seaman was shown into tlio apart- 
ment. 

“In the name of chaos, what are you about?” was 
the old artist’s first exclamation. “Have your be- 
longings gone as crazy as yourself and begun jumping 
about on their own account, or are you simply flit- 
ting ?” 

“Tam selling off this useless lumber. 
the sight of all these traps.’’ 

“ As soon as they are sold, I suppose you will buy 
more, twice as useless and ridiculous.” 

“Not very likely, just at present, old boy—I am 
ruined.” j 

“Hey?” said Mr. Seaman, staring at Lim. 

* ates know what the word means, don't 

ou?” 

“Not from personal experience, never having been 
in a position to meet with such a catastrophe.” 

“Very well; you can seo me meet it then! Take 
® pipe, won't you, and a chair, if you can find an 
empty one.” 

“ What the deuce do you mean? Are you in need 
of a strait jacket?” 

“Not the least in the world, thank you ; six months 
ago your offer would have been quite appropriate.” 

The artist stared at him and then at the disorder 
which reigned in the apartments. 

“Put this mystery into English,” said he; “ what 
has happened ?” 

“T have told you in one word—I am ruined—gone 
up—regularly cleaned out—can't you believe that ?” 

“Not easily; why I thought you were a young 
Creesus! If you mean what you say, tell me how it 
all came about.” 

“That's easy enough! By my extravagance and 
the failure of the Monterey company.” 

“* How much had you in that?” 

“ Pifty thousand pounds.” 

“ And how much elsewhere ?” 

“ About ten thousand.” 

‘Where's that gone ?” 

“To the dogs, and I was following it as fast as pos- 
sible, when I came bang against the wall.” 

“ Humph!” was Seaman’s only reply. 

He took hissnuff-box, opened it and inhaled a huge 
pinch of the odoriferous mixture, sharply eyeing Leo- 
nard all the while. 

“How much have you left to live on?” was his 
next question. 

Thirstane named the sum—it was moderate enough, 
in all conscience ; beggarly, when compared with the 
income he had lately possessed. 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“ Practise law, soil fewer kid gloves and smoke less 
Latakia,” he replied quietly. 

Seaman still kept him nailed under that formidable 
glance. 

“ Let me feel your pulse,” said he. 

Thirstane extended his arm—the artist placed his 
fingers on the wrist as gravely as if,he had been a 
physician about decidiug upon some important case. 

“ Regular as a clock,” he exclaimed, triumphantly, 
dropping it and holding out his hand. ‘My dear boy, 
I congratulate you with all my heart!” 

“Thank you. with all mine,” returned Leonard, 
bursting into a fit of uncontrollable laughter at the 
old oddity’s look and manner. } 

“ There's a firein my dressing-room; come in and 
we'll smoke over the affair.” 

“So you are wrecked,” said Seaman, when he had 
comfortably established himself, blowing out a huge 
volume of smoke as he uttered the remark. 

“ Every mast overboard and not a rag of canvas left 
to flutter—the ship Leonard is « hulk.” 

“ You are not crushed; you don’t give up; don't 
mean to go to the devil anyhow ?” 

“ Haven't any such intention, I assure you ! I mean 
to make a man of myself; to work, and see if the 
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bread I earn hasn't more taste than the dainties I have 
fed on all my life.” 

“ Do you call that shipwreck!” exclaimed Seaman, 
rushing into a great excitement. Why, you are just 
putting out from port, where you have only wasted 
your time—every sail spread—every man, from cap- 
tain to cabin boy, ready for duty! Shipwreck, ruin! 
No, by the Lord, you’re moving farther from either 
than you have done any time within the last five years.” 

“So I think myself,” said Leonard, 

“I know it—I always said that you would have 
been a great man under poverty; that as you had 
riches, you would doubtless make a drunken puppy.” 

“Weshall see how your prediction will be verified 
—the poverty is here.” 

“ The rest will come, don’t be afraid! 
pard——” 

“ Well, old boy?” 

“ You aren't cast down—not a bit off your pins ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ Ready to look work in the face, snap your fingers, 
and never stop to moan ?” 

“ Quite ready.” 

“ Never give up—right about face, and that sort of 
thing, hey ?” 

“ Feel my pulse again if you doubt it !” 

“ It's all right—fl-rol-de-riddy ! I feclas if I had 
found a fortune !” and Seaman executed a war dance 
on the hearth-rug that would have driven a Mohawk 
frantic, ended with an Indie ; yell, and sank breathless 
into his chair. 

“ What a bright and shining example you are of 
Rochefoucault’s maxim,” said Leonard, when he could 
speak from laughing. 

“Hang Roche—whatever his name was—I would 
have liked to choke him with it! Maybe he under- 
stood French nature, but that is not ours.” 

“Tdon't fancy it is yours, notwithstanding your 
war-whoops and Cherokee dances.” 

They both laughed a little; the artist rose, sat down 
again, and when he had quieted himself with another 
pipe, said: 

“You're a splendid young fellow, look at it any 
way one pleases! There are very few chaps at your 
age that would take misfortune as you do.” 

“ T hardly consider it such.” 

“In one view of the case, perhaps, it is not; you 
certainly needed the lesson; but it is deuced hard to 
see a fine property swept off without warning, and I 
repeat, there arenot many men who would bear it as 
you do.” 

“Upon my soul,” said Leonard, “I really believe 
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SEAMAN'S ASTONISHMENT AT THIRSTANE’S PROCEEDINGS. } 


abuseon my devoted head every time be has seen me 
during the last ten years.” 

“ You required it, then, my boy, to keep you in 
order—abuse is good for human nature in general— 
bear that in mind as a grand maxim equal to any of 
that blackguard Frenchman's. But just now I can’t 
help praising you, although it ig against my prin- 
ciples.” 

The old artist looked as grim as possible and puffed 
away athis pipe with much vigour; but there wasa 
suspicious twinkle in his eyes, a working of his lips, 
that revealedthe sympathy and kindly feeling which 
overflowed from his great heart. 

“ And you are selling off everything?” he asked. 

“Very nearly ; there are some bronzes and pictures 
I mean to keep ; but let the rest go. Here's an in- 
ventory I made out myself—I never knew before 
what I owned—isn’t it neat as a lawyer's clerk could 
have made it ?” 

Seaman took the paperfrom his hand and glanced 
over the items, occasionally uttering an ejaculation of 
astonishment, or giving vent to a low whistle. 

“ Tkree Turkish pipes—one hundred pounds each 
—bravo !” 

“ Never smoked one of the confounded things in my 
life,” said Leonard. 

“ Meerschaums, enamelled pipe cases, crystal scent 
bottlee, old daggers, specimens of armour, rare folios, 
set of Venice glass,” read Seaman, all in a breath. 
“ You've been a nice young man, I don’t think! Well, 
let them go—the fellow that owns anything more than 
a clay pipe and a tooth-brush is to be pitied—humen 
nature has no wants beyond.” 

“ So I discover,” laughed Leonard. 

“Take your inventory—I won't read any more; 
doubtless, the fools have not all perished, so you will 
be able to dispose of these traps.” 

“ Fonmore has taken the greater part—you know I 
was quite noted for my collection.” 

“ Noted for everything ridiculous! I don’t suppose 
you can sell them for enough to cover the custom- 
house expenses.” 

“ I get a very fair price—I would give them to the 
first comer if I could not dispose of them in any other 
wa Aad 

“If you feel like that,” said Seaman, “ keep them by 
all means—they will do you no harm, and they are 
very pretty.” 

“T fairly hate the sight of them; besides I have 
debts to pay.” 

“ Why, there’s Sherwin would help you.” 

“ T know that well enough, but I'll have no help— 
he has borne with me—I shan’t take his money.” 





“ You are right, too ; why, he must be in ecstasies 
over you.” 

“T have been blind all my life, Seaman: I never 
really knew that man till now.” 

“ Sherwin is the most magnificent specimen of all 
that is grand, noble and beautiful, that heaven ever 
put into humanity,” ex¢laimed Seaman, bringing his 
fist down upon a little table near with such force that 
everything on it began to dance. 

“Don't break my furniture,” said Leonard, “ it is 
valuable just at present.” P 

“ Hang your furniture! When I think of that man 
my heart glows. You don't know him, you never 
will—there isn’t one of us that can appreciate him ! 
Who has been at the bottom of every generous public 
act for the last twenty years? Sherwin! Healways 
gives half his income away—he has done more good 
than five hundred of your noisy philanthropists.” 

“ There is no doubt of that,” rejoined Thirstane, 
but the artist was fairly under way with his tide of 
eloquence, and did not even hear his words. 

“T havent forgotten the time when I was strug- 
gling under a burthen that seemed crushing me— 
those poor children to support—not a picture sold— 
my walls full of sketches that nobody would look 
at—actual famine coming nearer every day—and he 
raised meup! Every gleam of sunshine that brightens 
my life he scattered over it—he saved me when I was 
sinking—helped me into the way of competency and 
reputation—and there are scores and scores of my 
brethren for whom he has done as much—only they 
haven't souls enough to acknowledge it! I say, 
curse such animals, and Heaven bless John Sherwin !" 

‘* Amen, with all my heart,” returned Leonard, and 
then the pair smoked on in silence, neither willing to 
show how much he was moved at heart. 

“Have you any business out ?” asked Seaman, at 
length. 

“ Yes, I am going to Fonmore’s.” 

“ Come, then, Iam moving that way, and we will 
walk together. You are more ble, now that 
you have cast your dandy shell; I'don’t object to 
being seen with you.” 

“ You certainly are the most impudent man——” 

“T know it; you have told me times enough—I 
like it, sodo you. On with yourhat and come alon g.” 

They wertout together, the old artist shortening 
the walk by his quaint speeches so full of truth and 
humour, and in the depths of his heart ng and 
exulting over the courage and manliness had de- 
veloped in the youth, more than if he had found some 


priceless treasure. 
(To be continued.) 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 


Br W. E. Cuapwick. 
——_ »——__ 
CHAPTER XVL 


Ye go, but I follow, for fleet is my steed, 

The wings of the wind scarce outstripping its speed, 
With the eye of the eagle thy covert I'll ken, 

I fear not thy strength, nor thy strong, merry akin 

“Wnro is Miss Deloraine?” said Flora, shrinking 
with unconcealed repugnance to the proposed ¢éte-a- 
téte. “There is no Miss Deloraine here, I am sure.” 

“ Miss Flora Deloraine knows very well who I 
mean, and what I mean. If she does not see fit to 
give me her company in the library or my private 
apartment, she will force me to say in this presence 
what I shall be sorry to address to a niecg of mine.” 

“You had better go, sister,” said Deloraine, “and 
entertain uncle, while Lockwood and myself despatch 
our suppers. As you have both dined more lately 
than we have, I do suppose we do not care about 
having you stare at us while we are discussing the 
viands. People never look interesting when they are 
eating, especially when they are hungry and apt to 
take Lice mouthfuls.” 

“ Well, Mr. Courtney, Miss Deloraine will attend 
you to the library,” said Flora, with a countenance of 
auch assumed solemnity that Deloraine laughed out- 
right, but Stanley bit his indignant lip, well divining 
the cause of the required interview, and scarcely able to 
restrain the impulse that urged him to beard the Douglas 
in his hall, and assert his own native lordliness. The 
young men were summoned to supper. 

Flora led the way to the'library. Her uncle waved 
his hand towardsa chair. She silently waved hers 
towards another, with a motion exactly resembling 
his own. dignified gentleman was disconcerted. 

“Niece!” 

“Uncle!” 

“T hope you do not presume to make sport of the 
justly offended feelings of your guardian and dele- 
gated parent. I ought not, however, to be surprised at 
anything in a young lady who hes made the exhibi- 
tion I have witnessed to-night.” 

Flora seated herself deliberately in a chair, and folded 
her arms over her breast. 

“Now, sir,” said she, fixing her eyes steadfastly 
upon him, “I am ready to listen with becoming 
gravity to the charges you are about to bring against 
me ; ready to hear what you would be sorry to address 
to a niece of yours in the presence of others; ready 
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to learn what exhibition you have witnessed that has 
prepared you for such surprising results.” 

“In the first place, Miss Flora Deloraine, your re- 
ception of this young man was the most unpardonable 
thing I ever beheld. That a young lady of euch expec- 
tations and responsibilities should so entirely forget 
the dignity of her station, her pride of ancestry, her 
great wealth and high character, and descend to the 
permission of such unwarrantable familiarity, I never 
would have believed, if ocular demonstration had 
se forced upam me the conviction of the disgraceful 
act.” 

“Disgraceful!” exclaimed Flora, starting up, the 
wounded crimson rushing in torrents to her face and 
neck, and her haughty eyes emitting sparks of fire. 
“ How dare you thus insult me, sir? From my own 
father, were he living, I would not bear it. Disgrace- 
ful—unpardonable—unwarrantable! I tell you, sir, 
I glory in feeling all you consider my shame and dis- 
honour !” 

“Ts it possible? Is it possible?” repeated Mr. 
Courtney, “that you have so little self-respect, so little 
regard for the opinion of the world. But if you have 
suffered yourself to be infatuated by the mere beauty 
of one so immeasurably your inferior in rank—if your 
brother blindly permits what it is his duty strenuously 
to guard against—I shall certainly exert my authority 
to the utmost, and forbid this young man all farther 
intercourse with one who, I am sorry to say, seems 
utterly unconscious of what is due to herself or her 
friends.” 

“I defy your authority since you thus abuse it,” 
she cried. “ All the respect due to my mother’s 
brother I have ever paid you. For the care you have 
taken of my interests and property, I have been duly 
grateful; but you never had, and never will have, any 
authority over my affections. If you knew mea little 
better you would discover that the very attempt to 
restrain them only gives them greater strength and 
power. Stanley Lockwood my inferior—your inferior 
—any man’s inferior, I should like to have you prove 
it, sir. The time will come when he will soar so high 
above you, even in rank, that you will feel honoured 
by his slightest notice. Beauty!” repeated she, with 
a smile of disdain; “I hope I am above being in- 
fatuated by mere beauty ; but the strong will, the lofty 
spirit, the generous heart, these are fascinations whose 
power I am not ashamed to own, whose power has 
made me what I am.” 

“You are a very self-willed and unmanageable 
young lady—that is what you are !” 

“ Well, uncle, I am just of age now: and you will 
not long have to trouble yourself with the manage- 
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{THE INTERVIEW BETWEEN MR. COURTNEY AND FLORA. } ‘ 


ment of my rebellious will: you seem to have for- 
gotten this circumstance.” 

“T did not expect such an ungrateful return for all 
my care,” said Mr. Courtney, walking with stately steps 
the length of the library; then, turning to retrace 
them, “I thought I had inspired some little affection, 
some faint respect, but 1 see I have been mistaken. 
Long years of watchfulness and anxiety are forgotten, 
as though they had never been.” 

“No, no, dear uncle; they are not forgotten!” ex- 
claimed Flora, springing forward, and seizing his 
unwilling hand in both her own; “I am wilful and 
unmanageable, but not ungrateful. Oh,no; you have 
been kind to two orphan children, indeed you have. 
I would not be disrespectful, or independent of your 
authority, but when you say such terrible things as 
you have to-night, you turn my blood to flame, and I 
know not what I say. I really feel as if there was a 
deep scar here,” added she, putting her hand to her 
forehead, “a blistering one. But let us understand 
each other fully; for I would not, willingly, pass 
through another scene like this. That you may not 
believe that I have been actuated to-night by a bold 
and unmaidenly impulse, I will show you proofs of s 
long and heartfelt communion.” 

Opening a rosewood cabinet she took out a packet 
of letters tied with blue ribbons, and continued : 

“These letters, dear uncle, I have received from 
Stanley Lockwood, under cover of my brother's, while 
he has been away. These letters I have answered 
under the same fraternal authority. For three years 
our minds, hearts, and souls have been holding the 
closest, the most sacred communion. For three years 
I have been feeding on the heavenly wisdom of his 
written words, and growing in mental grace and 
purity. Oh, these letters,” she exclaimed, with a 
brindling countenance, apparently forgetting whom 
she was addressing, aud pressing them with an im- 
passioned gesture against her heart, “how they have 
exalted and purified my inmost being! They are the 
transcript of an angelic nature, the breathings of an 
immortal spirit. Can you blame me, because my soul 
bounded to meet the soul that had been transposed as 
it were into my own, that my heart sought the heart 
that governed and ruled my own, even when we were 
so far apart ?” 

Mr. Courtney gazed upon the spirited, passionate 
beauty of his niece with feelings kindred to awe. 
There is a sublimity in passion, which even the coldest 
natures are constrained to acknowledge. 

He felt himself baftled ; he had expected to intimidate 
by an unwonted exercise of power. He was himself 
controlled by an influence he could not understand. 
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Once before he had bowed before this young yirl’s 
will—when he would have compelled her to ~vo yp: the 
addresses of Mr. Russell, for whom she cherisLed the 
most sovereign scorn. 

hike Acre’s valour he felt his authority oozing 
gradually away, having effected nothing but a few 
blustering and pompous speeches. 

Flora saw it, and triumphed in her power, but she | 
was too generous to do it openly. 

“ Am released, uncle?” asked she, with a sweet, 
exacting smile. “It is so long since I have seen 
Charles.” 

“ T-see it is useless to detain you,” he answered. “T 
have fulfilled my duty conscientiously and irreproach- 
ably. If you are indeed beyond my authority and re- 
ject my counsels, you must abide by the consequences, 
whatever they may be. But be assured of one thing, 
niece, I never will give my consent to an 
marriage—never.” 

“It never shall beasked, uncle, be assured byyma;” 
cried she, “never. And now, if you are tired of ms 
company, I will not detain you, for, if you pleaseys, 
would rather remain here for the present.” 

Seating herself on the window-seat she-veiled her 
face with the curtain, while her unele walked into 
the parlour with slow and creaking eo 

Stanley and Deloraine had finished repast, and 
were walking in the verandah, impatient-for the ter- 
mination of the conference. 

The library window opened into the verandah; and 
the moment they saw the dark ringlets twisted) with 
the scarlet folds, they eagerly approached. 

There was. bench outside the window, on which 
they seated themselves, while Flora sat. with the 
lamplight behind her, the starry heavens before her, 
with certain living stars mingling their beams with 
those that glittered in the sky, 

She had never been in London, and of courseyhad 


| 


a thousand questions to ask of Stanley that 
city, and of her brother aboutthe many had 
visited abroad. 

An animated conversation was kept up for some 


time by all.three, but at length Deloraine rose and 
gauntered down the gravel walk, picking up the white 
pebbles that glimmered in the starlight and throwing 
them across the dewy grass. 

One would have’ supposed from his careless motion 
that he scarcely knew of what he was thinking, but 
he was well aware of the subject of his thoughts. 

If he looked up to the deep blue of the night arch, 
it reminded him of the sapp!ire eyes of Mary Lock- 
wood; if he noticed the bonghs of the acacia swaying 
in the breeze, it recalled her graceful figure floating 
on the music of the dance. 

The many beautiful girls he had met, charming as 
théy were, had not won his allegiance from the blue- 
eyed maiden. 

In the meantime Stanley and Flora continued their 
conversation by the sliadow of the curtain, and it 
seemed to deepen in interest, for he lowered his voice 
and bowed his lead, till his bright locks mingled with 
her jetty ringlets, and his breath lingered on the roses 
of her cheek. 

He told her of his plans for the future, his hopes, 
his expectations. He spoke not of fears—he knew 
them not. 

He was resolved to give no rest to body or mind 
till he had discovered the man who had defrauded his 
benefactor, and forced him to liquidate the debts 
whose burden he had imposed upon another. 

This was a bold duty, a debt of gratitude he had 
bound himself to perform. He had no doubt of suc- 
cess, 

“T can find him—I will—if God spare my life,” he 
added; “‘andthen I shall seek for that spot, on this broad, 
green earth, the Creator has marked as the vineyard of 
my soul. When the vintage is ripe, and I have trod- 
den a little time, the winepress in my own strength, 
I will build a bower for my beloved, where I can rest 
with her when weary ofthe beat and burden of the day. 
It must be a beautiful bower, covered with flowering 
vines and wreathing foliage, sheltered bravely from 
sun and wind, before I can ask her to share it with 
me,” 

“Supposing she has already a bower of her own, 
all covered with blossoms and long-spreading shrubs,” 
answered Flora, blushing at her own ingenuousness, 
“why not let it furnish a shelter for you from the 
winds and storms of life, instead of roaming for s 
fairer spot, which, perchance, you might never find ?” 

“No, Flora—noble, frank-hearted girl that you are. 
No, L’éclair. Kuowing 7 oy to be as high above 
all mercenary motives as the heavens are above the 
earth, and believing in my power to win your affec- 
tions and secure your happiness, I have loved and 
wooed you—you, a wealthy heiress—and I, with 
naught Bat what nature and education have bestowed. 
So certain am I of being able to offer you indepen- 
dence and an honourable name, if life and health re- 
main, that I have not the selfishness to wish you poor 


The time will come when even your haughty uncle 
will deem it no derogation of his dignity to seek the 
hand now clasping your own.” 

“TI believe it—I Lowk, 8 "said Flora. “It 
is this full, glad consciousness of your own powers 
that triumphed over my will. Were you 
timid and distrustful, I should still be the haughty, 
capricious damsel whe sprinkled your fair locks at the 
brink of the fountain.” 

The mild aspect of the sammer night tempted them 
abroad, and they followed Deloraine down the gravel 
walk. 

Two beautiful trees clasped their green hands over 
the gate, and seemed to toss up the young moon, that 
hung in argent beauty just between them. 

The songs ef some village girls were wafted to-their 
ears, mingling with the soft, dreamy buzz-of the: in- 
7 world In the ~~. iinidiaiiastaitin 

tis not as Stanley was-to 
light, that they lingered till the silvery crescent was: 
geen high up in the darkening dome of midnight. 

» The next morning Flora found the following lines 
imtwone of the folds of the crimson curtains. They 

t have been wafted there by the breeze of night, 
foreshe had forgotten to close the window of the 


When o'er youth's morning sky I saw 
The arrowy 


My s th’ electric law, 
eer with its ray. q 
The steliarglory of the night, 
1 The lunar ye gelmaad nee 
worshipp son lig 
The enfold. 


But now, methinks, yon silver bow 
A fairer type of thee; 

Who swsyest ocean flow, 
As the sweet moon the gea.. 

Like her, thon shinestion my soul— 

How high the-rushing tide! 

Bat, far from thy divine-control, 
The swelling waves subside. 

Thou waning of my night, 
Unlike yon silver bow, 

Thou shalt emit perennial light, 
Nor change nor waning know. 





CHAPTER XVIL 


Sraniey arrived at Oak Tree Hill, and all the 
shadows that had been gathering over it seemed to flee 
before the sunshine of lis presence, 

To the old and young, from the master and 
mistress to the lowest menial, it was a jubilee of the 
heart, for Stanley was a favourite of all, and Dorothy, 
as she looked upon him with the signet of manhood on 
his brow, fedt as if the ancient honours of their house 
were all restored in him. 

She was elated, too, by the prospects of her young 
mistress; for Mary, in the simplicity of her young 
loving heart, had not been able to conceal from this 
faithful friend the secret of her heart. 

When st@@ad read to her passages from her brother's 
letters, Dorothy's shrewd eye could always detect 
another letter partially concealed in the throbbing 
bosom, whose pulsations it hurried, and she overheard 
Stanley telling his sister that he was coming very 
soon. 

“Yes, sweet Mary,” said he, “he bid me say, that 
before the end of the rose should open and fade he 
would be where his heart already is.” 

“ And now,” muttered Dorothy to herself, while she 
busied herself with the work, “ Miss Mary will soon 
ride ig her carriage, just as mistress used to do, before 
old master drank up all his money, and old Dorothy 
will live with her young mistress, and wait on her, 
and nurse the children, may be, as she did her, for 
children are like olive plants, all polished in the 
corner, as good old Morgan used to say.” 

But Mary thought not of fine carriages or fine 
houses. She thought only of the generous heart 
given in exchange for her own. She was happy in 
the consciousness Of being beloved and of loving. 
Were Deloraine poor, with nothing but a humble 
cottage to offer her, she would have felt equally happy ; 
perhaps more so, for in her lowly self-estimate grati- 
tude was as strong as her love. 

Far different was she from Stanley. The contrast 
in these characters was visible in their countenances, 
While her glance in soft humility usually sought the 
ground, his, with eagle ambition, was naturally lifted 
towards the sun. 

He felt uo gratitude to Flora, because she, being an 
heiress, loved him for himself,alone. His love enriched 
her, as wellas bers him. Itwas not the heiress he 
loved, but the being, all heart and soul, and the mere 
accident of her wealth weighed nothing in the estima- 
tion of her worth. 

Were he master of millions, he would not be 
elevated in hisown opinion ; were he utterly destitute, 
he would not be degraded. 


from outward conditions, to look upon himself as a 
God-endowed, though man-ne lected child, 

He had felt more proud of his heaven-born riches 
when he wove his osier basket, by the blaze of a 
wood fire, than when the oaken garland was cast at 
his feet mid the thundering plaudits of an admiring 
audience. 

With the promptitude and energy that marked his 

» he resolved to take immediate measures 
for the discovery and apprehension of the traitorous 
and fugitive Selby. 

He saw the cloud of anxiety on the usually serene 
brow of Mr. Hasselton, and he rejoiced to think that 
he might be made the instrament to disperse it. 
Wait? No, that was impossible. He was no longer 
a boy to care for holiday 

He was-eman, ready to fulfil manhood’s lofticst 
duties. And then he had his own vineyard to culti- 
vate, his' bower to build, not in the valley, but on the 
tableland ofthe mountain top, in the full warmth and 
splendourof an equatorial latitude. 

_ He hadmarked out-his work, and-be had not only 
ve, but the spirit to sustain, the heart 
d the hand to execute, 

With yapshergales collected all the docu- 
ments. necessary asagent plenipotentiar 
for higbenefactor, “y r 
He wrote to.an eminentiGsrrister, with whom he 
was on intimate termspstating 
his, opinion and: advice, upon and he made 
preeed master of thesubject in all its bearings aud 

He also to. get some private information 
that led Sante tea neae had gone over to.Ire- 
land with a large sum of money in his poss. asion, in- 
tendicg to.conceal. himself there for awhile, and then 
to + acer for America. 

o Ireland, therefore, Stanley resolved.to\go with- 
out delay, trusting that he should be able:totrack the 
course of the t, and he set out for Holyhead 
one fine, bright, inspiring morning, mounted on a 
spirited horse; with a well-filled valise strapped on 
behind him, and an ample supply cf money about his 


rson. 

The ferryman’s cabin lay directly in his way, and 
he was not sorry to have this opportunity of visiting 
gnee more the scene of the stern discipline of his boy- 

ood. 

Once more the sweet murmuring’ voice of the Long 
Moss Spring welcomed him to its margin. The 
feathery moss still curled over the bed of the fountain, 


‘green in the sunshine, blue inthe shade of the sway- 


ing acacia, and pure and white gleamed the rocks 
through the clear gurgling waters. 

As he gazed around with that fulness of heart this 
scene ever caused, he beheld, not far from the spot 
where he stood, a mound, covered with grassy turf, of 
that peculiar oblong form which indicates the last 
testing-place of map. 

It was within the precincts of what had formerly 
been a burial-place, and there were still the ruins of a 
small church overgrown with ivy within the sacred 
enclosure, 

He remembered his friend, the aged Morgan, whom 
two years before he had seen bowed over the foun- 
tain’s edge, and he was sure he was slumbering in that 
quiet bed. 

While he stood with pensive brew and folded arms, 
looking down on the greensward, the ferryman’s wife, 
the same woman who had lent him the blanket and 
assisted in ferrying the boat over the moonlighted 
waves, approached the fountain with a wooden 
bucket, 

She started at the sudden apparition, but soon re- 
cognized the handsome youth, who had seemed so like 
an angel to ber slumbering in the moonbeams. 

After having greeted her with his wonted courtesy, 
he questioned her about his old military friend, and 
learned that he indeed slept his last sleep near the 
murmurs of the fountain, whose music had so often 
soothed his aged ears. 

He was found dead by the side of the spring, with 
his face turned towards the waving moss, as if his 
soul went floating down the silver current into the 
neighbouring river, and thence into the great ocean 
of eternity. 

It had been his reiterated request to be interred 
near that spot, and the scene of his death became the 
place of his burial. 

“J didn’t mind it at first,” said the woman, “ for 
I didn’t know how lonely .it: would make the. place 
seem. But now, when I come down at night for 
water, I dare not look on that grave, and yet I see it 
all the time. I hurry back as fast as I can,and then I 
hear old Morgan hobbling behind me all the 
way.” 

“ Poor old Mo !" exclaimed Stanley, with glis- 
tening eyes. ‘‘ You need have no fears of him,. He 
was a true-hearted Christian, with a soul as pure as 
that snowy basin. As sure as there is a. heaven, where 





When a boy, he had learned to separate himself 





that I may prove my disinterestedness and my love. 


suffering mar finds rest, he has found admittance 
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He is no restless ghost, to inspire terror in 
those he has left behind.” 

g time before he died,” said the ferryman’s 
wife, ‘he gave me a little et, wrapped in buck- 
skin; sewed up tightly all round, which he wanted me 
to give to you, whenever you came this way, for a 
woman named Dorothy. I’m glad you’ve come, for 
I hated to keep it. Dead folk’s property is a sacred 
thing; when it is fastened up.so close, too, it seems 
more particular.” ‘ 

While she went to the cabin to get the mysterious 
packet, Stanley indulged his sincere and heartfelt 
sorrow over the grave of this devoted friend of his 
desolate years. 

How short a time it seemed since he, a mere boy, 
sat at his side, watching him peel the bark from the 
smooth willows with his wrinkled hands, while he 
dropped luminous texts of Scripture into Dorothy’s 
admiring ears, or told of his exploits in the battle- 
field. 

There was a smooth white stone lying close to the 
grave, such as formed the basis of the fountain. 

Stanley knelt down, and, taking his penknife, 
carved the name of the old soldier on its yielding 
surface ; then placing it at the head of the grave, he 
pressed the earth against it to prevent it from falling. 
He felt an irresistible desire to consecrate the spot by 
some act of memory—some token of human friend- 
ship. 

The ferryman’s wife returned while he was engaged 
in this touching rite of remembrance to the old 
soldier, and she thought. that she should never again 
fear to approach it, even in the darkness of mid- 
night. 

fo silence she placed the packet in his hand, then, 
when he turned away, she said : 

“There is a wild rose-bush yonder; if you like I 
will plant it by that stone, and I will see that it does 
not fall. If the moss should grow over it I will clear 
it away from the name you have cut.” 

“Heaven ‘bless you!” exclaimed Stanley. “ You 
have a feeling heart; I honour you for it. Yes,” 
added he to himself, as he led his horse to the ferry- 
boat, which had just reached the shore, “ this woman 
has native seinapent and sensibility. Iam glad she 
dwells near my beloved spring. There is something 
in its placid, silvery beauty, in its deep, continuous 
music, that creates responsive beauty in the heart that 
is bathed. in it. I never approach it without feeling 
my immortality, my eternity. My father’s soul, after 
going through a baptism of fire, here found the river 
of life. Poor old Morgan, no doubt, here beld com- 
munion with the Great Invisible, whose image he be- 
eld in the far depths of the waters. Beautiful foun- 
tain of my boyhood !” continued he, casting one more 
backward glance, as he stood on the brink of the 
river. “My being seems coeval with thine. I listen 
to thy. murmurs, and feel as if I had for ever heard the 
sighing breathing mingling with my souk I watch 
thee swelling, flowing onward, onward—never 
wearying, never pausing ; full, exhaustless, deep, and 
clear, and I feel as if this my existence had ever been 
flowing onward, onward, and ever would flow as long 
as God's eternal days shall last. Ah! when I have 
realized the lofty, dreams of my ambition, when my 
spirit has wrestled, and battled, and triumphed in the 
conflict with the stormy elements of the world, let me 
come and bathe thirsty lips in thy sweet, tran- 
quillizing wave, and when, like the timeworn veteran, 
1 lay my head on the clay-cold bosom of one gare 
mother, may thy lone, mysterious accen eathe 
forth my requiem, and thy silver gushings beautify the 
place of my repose.” 

Lost in his meditations he had not observed that the 
ferryman’s wife was assisting her husband in rowing 
the boat across the river, but the. moment he became 
aware of this circumstance, he grasped the pole, though 
she laughingly endeavoured to retain it. 

“And thou, rejoicing river,” thought he, bending 
over and watching the resisting waveg gurgling and 
foaming round,the opposing staff, ‘‘ thou, too, seemest 
a part of my own tence. Strong, and glad, and 
triumphant like thee, I go an my course receiving tri- 
butary streams of strength from all a around me 
and about me. The Breeze that rimples thy surface 
over, and refreshes the stfam of my thoughts, and 
the sunbeams that flash on thy ripples, play and sparkle 
overmy spirit’s restless waves. Weare one, oh rejoicing 
river, we ever have been, and ever shall be, one.” 

When he had landed, shaken hands with the woman, 
whose promise about the rosebud had raised her so 
much in the scale of being, and ascended the steep bank, 
he, felt. as if he, were at the starting-point of his 


girded himself anew for the enterprise, clate 
with the certainty he felt that he should discover the 
fugitive. . 
He had made inquiries of the ferryman, but they 
had elicited no information. 
The weather was mild and clear, and as he swept 
along through the woods and vales that skirted 





the | inferred 


mountains, Gibhs glimpses of the effulgent blue of 
the heavens through the grandeur above, and here and 
there the sparkling of bright waters by the wayside, 
and the flow of the streamlet across his path, he felt 
the joy of a young traveller, and thought him- 
self incapable of fatigue; but after several hours 
riding through a wild, uninhabited part of the country 
without meeting a single human being, his buoyant 
spirits began to lose a little of their elastieity. 

It was probably owing to the electricity gathering in 
the clouds that rolled round the setting sun, and 
deepened the gloom of the twilight hour. 

ay who, like Stanley, have their beings charged 
with the electric fluid, feel, on the approach of a 
thunderstorm, as if it were withdrawn from them- 
selves, to give power and destructiveness to the ele- 
ments of oppression and attraction towards,the earth, 
painful and irresistible. 

He was wont to associate the idea of Flora with 
the lightning’s flash, and he always hailed its 
coruscations with rapture, but, as she herself had 
told him, it was rather the lambent glory that sports 
silently on the horizon’s edge than the blaze that 
heralds the thunder’s crash that was the emblem of 
the electric L’éclair. 

Deep into the night he rode through the gathering 
storm, for he had still some miles to go before he 
could reach the nearest inn, and he began to think he 
had turned into the wrong road. 

At length his horse, dazzled and scared by the 
lightning, stopped short and refused to proceed. He 
perceived at the samo time a hut, a little removed 
from the wayside, which he thought might furnish 
shelter for the night. 

He could see a gleam of light through the window 
shutters, and concluded that it was inhabited, so, 
ebeying the instincts of the horse rather than his 
own, he dismounted, and led the animal towards the 
hovel, guided by the lightning’s flash. 

Fastening his horse under a shed by the side of the 
hut, he opened the door and looked round the dark, 
unfurnished apartment that was partially illumined 
by a flickering blaze in the chimney. A frame, which 
was probably erected for a bedstead, stood on one side 
of his side, a pile of old planks was placed diagonally 
résting against the front, and one end of the building 
and all the shadows gathered in the vacuum behind 
this rude rampart. 

Stanley gazed with surprise on the fire burning on 
the lone hearth, the only sign of inhabitancy in the 
desolate place. 

Perhaps some traveller had paused and lighted 
that blaze to cook a hasty meal, hurrying away from 
the storm that had so long seemed muttering behind. 
This idea was confirmed by a crust of bread lying 
on the hearth. 

He stretched himself on the ground before the fire, 
placing his valise under his head to serve for a 
pillow, and soon slept the sound sleep of the youthful 
traveller, though the rain drifted in torrents against 
the roof, and the thunder shook the timbers and 
rattled the dust from the rafters. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the sleeper, suddenly awakened 
by the falling of his head against the boards. ‘“ Ha!” 
springing upon his feet, and making the old planks 
ring by the rebound. 

The dying embers still sparkled with an intermitting 
light, and he could see, for his vision was clear, a dark 
figure making towards the door with his valise in his 
hand. 

He darted ferward, and seizing the robber with a 
powerful grasp, dragged him back into the room, and 
drew a pistol from the breast pocket of his coat. 

“Oh, pray don’t shoot me,” cried the man in an 
agony of terror, throwing down the valise, “I was 
not going to take it away.” 

(To be continued.) 


A xinp of Rotten Row has been established in 
Venice, and thanks to an enterprising individual, who 
has established a stable for lending horses on its out- 
skirts, you may now take your riding exercise in the 
public garden of Venice as regularly as in Hyde Park, 
The days are now long gone by when a man bent on 
horse exercise was, like Lord Byron, driven to the 


distant shore of the Lido to gratify the desire. Atthe 
ésent day you may not only ride, but you may hire 
he animal which was yesterday ridden by the Count 
dé Chambord or the Duke of Modena. For these 
Royal and distinguished personages, who resort daily 
to the gardens, do not go to the expense of keeping 
their private horses, but condescend to ride hacks by 
the hour, like the common herd. 

INTERESTING Discovery.—An important archwo- 
logical discovery has just been made in Egypt at Cha- 
louf, a station some leagues north of Suez, where a 
monument of Persian origin has long been known to 
exist. A copy of some cuneiform inscriptions found 
there having sent to M. Mariette, that gentleman 
from certain indications that a portion in 





hieroglyphics must still remain below the surface of 
the soil. Heaccordingly communicated his conjecture 
to M. de Lesseps, who ordered excavations to be 
made, which brought to light a translation of the 
cuneiform writing in Egyptian hieroglyphics. The 
stone bearing this bilingual inscription, which be- 
longs to the reign of Darius, will shortly be conveyed 
to the museum of Boulac. 


se ___ 
ENGLISH NOBS AND SNOBS. 


A WELL-BoRN, thorough-bred, high-toned English- 
man is the finest creature in the world, except a tho- 
rough-bred Englishwoman. These are the nobs or 
nobles of society, whose character and manners have 
made the British name respectable, admirable, through- 
out the world. 

Next to them we find a class the most disagreeable, 
the most ill-mannered, and the most intolerably vain 
and egotistical that it hag been our misfortune to meet, 
although we have travelled much by land and sea, and 
“many lands and cities seen.” They belong to that 
class so sharply and so justly portrayed by the great 
satirist, Thackeray, as “snobs,” and, wherever they 
go, make the name of Englishman offensive in the 
nostrils of the nations. 

Rich or poor, educated or uneducated, your genuine 
snob betrays his brutality, not only in his look and 
manner, but in every word he utters. You will meet 
him on the Continent as a “howling swell,” cursing 
the gargons of the hotel in execrable French, with e 
glass in one eye, turning up his nose at everything he 
sees, and affecting the ni/ admirari in the midst of 
wonders and beauties he cannot appreciate. Every- 
thing is “ beastly,” from the ‘weather to the waiter. 

Let us relate a little anecdote of one of these haw- 
haw fellows, and how the conceit was taken ont of 
him. In passing recently from Newhaven to Dieppe, 
the Channel being calm, we found ourselves seated at 
the dinner-table, with some fifteen or twenty pas- 
sepgers. 

he dinner seemed to give satisfaction to all but one 
burly-looking Englishman, who was evidently out for 
a tour on the Continent, 

For him, nothing was good enough: even his fa- 
vourite “ Bittah-Beah” seemed to have lost its excel- 
lence since quitting Newhaven only an hour, before. 

He found fault with everything, and monopolized 
all complaints. _When the cheese appeared, he began 
denouncing that also, and said he “always travelled 
with a, few pounds of cheese in his box (nice perfume), 
for they had no cheese in France fit to.eat.” 

At.this remark, a gentleman opposite mildly men- 
tioned “ Roquefort” as being an excellent cheese, at 
good even as Stilton. 

“Not fit to eat,” shouted Haw-haw. 
be a judge of the article.” 

“ Perhaps, sir,” was the ready reply, “you are o. 
dealer in it.” 

The gas bubble was effectively pricked. The thing 
wilted, vanished, and disappeared amidst the universal 
rear of the. table. Behold a fair specimen of an unmi- 
tigated English snob !. 


“T profess to 


Mr. Jacos estimated, many years ago, that the los$ 
of metal anuually by the abrasion of the coinage 
equalled one part in every 360, and as he supposed 
there was in circulation in the wotla in 1810 about 
£360,000,000 in the shape of coin, the yearly waste 
was £1,000,000. 

Vine Crop ix Soutm Ausrrauta.—-The probable 
average yield per acre of full bearing vines was esti- 
mated at 400 gallons, and there a red every 
reason to anticipate that the quality would be such ag 
to give a high name to the vintage of 1866, and ta 
elevate the character of the wine in the market. 

Tue following verse contains all the letters of the 
alphabet, and may be used as an exercise for young 
children in tracing their letters : 

“ God gives the grazing ox his meat, 
And quickly hears the sheep’s low cry ; 
But man, who tastes His finest wheat, 
Should joy to lift his praises high.” 

Poppy Sreps were frequently mixed with the food 
of the ancients, strewed over their bread, and also sent 
to table mixed with honey. The Persians still con- 
tinue to sprinkle them on their rice and cakes; and 
confectionary in India is commonly covered with them. 
The practice is also sometimes followed in Germany, 


JAPANESE ConsurING Tricks.—A certain Dr. Lynn 
is now performing in Edinburgh, His most graceful 
feat is the “Japanese butterflies.” Out of two pieces 
of tinted tissue-paper he cuts a pair of “ butterflies,’ 
and, by the use of a fan, sends them fluttering info the 
air, where they fly about, circling round aftér the 
manner of butterflies in real life, and finally flutter 
down and settle into a hat, as the live insects do into 
the rose bushes. There is no ap : the tricks 
are performed with dexterity and perfection of touch. 
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A mAm™Mor#H still covered with its skin and hair, 
and in an excellent state of preservation, has been 
recently discovered in the neighbourhood of Taz Bay, 
Gulf of Obi, enveloped in ice. The Russian govern- 
ment has sent M. Schmidt to examine the animal. 








A LIFE’S MISTAKE. 


OHAPTER I. 
The day is down into his bower: 
In languid light his feet he steeps. 
The flushed sky darkens low and lower. 
And closes on the glowing deeps. 
In creeping curves of yellow foam 
Up shallow sands the waters slide, 
And warmly blow what whispers roam 
From isle to isle the lulled tide. 

Tr is not a strange story that I have to tell, save 
that it always seems strange when one throws hap- 
piness away. 

That oft-repeated tale of a fatal mistake, a mistake 
which darkens down all the remaining years of life, 
and for which, for our consolation, we have only our- 
selves to thank. 

It was such a mistake that I made, fifteen years 
ago, when I was a girl of twenty-one. 

The story of a few weeks in that year will betray 
my folly, and my lonely after-life will show my 
punishment. 

In a solitary house by the sea-shore I passed 
the three years of my life from twenty-one to twenty- 
four. 

A grey stone house, not large and pretending; 
something after the fashion of # small English 
cottage. 

The family were English ; an impoverished family, 
who, having lost their fortune, retained all their pride, 
and sought to hide their fallen lot on that wild coast. 

They had advertised for a governess for their 
children ; for it was out of the question to think of 
sending them to schoo]. 

I was at home, in an inland town: I had just 
finished my last year of attendance at school, and was 
looking sbout for something by which to earn a 
living, when I saw the advertisement of Mrs. 
Sutherland. 

The lady was pleased to be suited with my reply 
and my references, and, a week after, one April day, 
I was sitting by the window of my little room, look- 
ing out upon a sullen, purple-black stretch of sea, 
upon a coast of ragged rocks, big brown boulders, 
and, & few miles out, a granite lighthouse rising 
from « cirele of furious foam. And this was my first 
sight of the sea. 

was subdued by a strange, wild power. I could 

hardly turn my eyes from that great ocean that 

sesthed so near me: I was both attracted and re- 
led. 

“Is this Miss Clyde's first visit to the sea-shore?” 
asked a voice close to my side. 

It was Mrs. Sutherland, who had entered by my 
open door, and now stood with one hand on the top 
of a chair, the other hanging by her side, her gaze 
directed to my face. 

‘hose dark eyes affected me strongly. She was 
one of those people, with a power in their gaze, 
whom you feel might move you, by their mere 
presence and will, to strange sensations, for which 
you did not before know you had the capability. 

I felt all that when I glanced up at her; and yet 
she = looked a lady, proud and kind. 

“Tt is my first visit; I have wished much for this 
for some time,” I said, rising, and standing before 


her. 

> made a deprecatoty motion with her hand, and 
6al —= 

“Do not rise, I beg of you. I should apologize for 
thus entering your room. I was passing along the 
passage, and your rapt attitude reminded me of my 
early devotion at the same shrine.” 

A bitter smile accompanied her last words; and 
she went to the door, turning back to say— 

“We dine at four; at which time I will present 
the. children to you.” 

I forced myself to attend to my toilet, wondering 
to myself if Mrs. Sutherland had found her un- 
happiness ia her husband or her children: she had 
found it somewhgre, I felt quite sure. 

She was a widow now; her husband had died 
shortly after they had come to England. 

What sort of a man he was, I could only imagine, 
from a t in the parlour—a picture of a blonde- 
haired, blue-eyed man ; one very likely, I thought, to 
fall in love with the stately beauty of his wife, and 
likely, also, to be a little governed by her. 

The children, two girls of ten and seven, both 
looked like their father, and were usually mild and 
amiable, with only the customary fits of ill-temper. 

I got on very well. I taught the children, walked 
with them along the shore, or over the grassy hills 












that sloped up the back of the rocky ledges; hills, 
covered with grass, their summits often crowned with 
fir, and often there were thickets of blackberry-bushes, 
and patches of shrubs. 

These are found when spring has changed to 
summer. 

I was happier in my rambles with the children 
than I ever was in the house. 

Something unhappy brooded over the place—it was 
the presence of Mrs. Sutherland. 

She was kind enough, and yet she was moody, 
gloomy, irritable. 

At Iast I began to reckon on the days she would be 
most depressed ; it wason those days that brought the 
Eastern mails. 

It was very natural that she should have a corre- 
spondenéé over the water, and I did not wonder at ber 
auxiety when the mail came in; but I could not 
observe that shé Seemed satisfied when she received 
letters. 

I noticed one superscription which she always 
looked for—a bold, handsome style of writing, which 
caused a flush on her pale face when she saw it, and 
a frown on her brow when she read it: but she did 
not like to miss it, either; though, from much musing 
on the affair, I came to the conclusion that,she was 
happier when she had no letter directed thus. 

“he children grew to notice this; and, when they 
begged a favour, they warned each other not to ask 
mamma when she had a letter. 

They never happened to mention who these epistles 
came from, though they appeared to know, and, 
child-like, to take it for granted that I did. 

I learned to row; and, to the infinite enjoyment of 
my pupils, I was given permission, on calm days, to 
row them round in the little harbour formed by two 
projecting rocks, and where the fishermen’s boats lay 
rocking when they were not in use. 

It was a July day; calm, warm, with blue sky 
and white clouds, and only the faintest breath of wind 
stirring. 

We, the two children and I, were lazily drifting at 
the will of the waves, gazing down at the seaweeds 
and the fish, dipping our fingers in the cool water. 
Presently the servant appeared on the beach, signal- 
ling for us to come in. 

Notwithstanding the protestations of the little girls, 
they were obliged to go up to the house, for their 
mother had sent for them; but I rowed back alone, 
out still farther, where the long, slight swell rolled 
more unbrokenly. 

The village lay quiet, sleeping in that fragrant July 
air; a mist of warmth seemed coming over the sky, 
and settling down upon the shore. 

The sun no longer sl:one brightly. I was glad of 
it; for its heat had been uncomfortable. Leaning my 
head on my hand, I did not heed the blackness of the 
ragged cloud rising in the west. A 

Soon I was conscious of the noise of the waves 
around the lighthouse growing louder,—a heavier 
swash and roar. A mutter, a roll; pealing out from 
the west, soypding over the silent town like a sum- 
mons, awakened me thoroughly. 

I took the oars, and looked about me. I had floated 
from the shore all the time I had been resting. 

T had learned the signe of the sky, and I knew that 
a fiercd tempest was coming; a swift rushing squall, 
that would be strong as short. I plied the oars with 
nervous energy; and I felt quite sure of reaching the 
shore before the atorm broke. 

Indeed, T did not entirely dislike this trying of my 
strength ; it was a thrill of excitement that it was long 
since I had felt. 

Riding lightly over the waves, the breeze every 
minute freshening, the water and sky growing 
darker, I felt an inspiration and a strength very fasci- 
nating. 

I lifted my head, to look up at the clouds, just in 
the middle of the long oar-stroke; my oar snapped, 
the boat veered round, a puff of wind shook out my 
hair, tossing my hat over into the water. 

The first thought that flashed through my mind 
was the humiliating wonder if I could ever catch my 
hat; then, in swift power, came the knowledge that I 
was helpless on the water, that in a few moments the 
tempest would be upon me. 

A drop of rain fell on my bared forehead; a momen- 
tary quiet, so still, so supernaturally calm; then a 
sheet of water flashed from the heavens, aad mingled 
in the black ocean which held my life. 

A continuous roll of thunder, a quivering of light- 
ning before my bewildered eyes, and I was clinging 
in utter immobility to the sides of the boat, being con- 
scious of thinking but one thing,—that I would keep 
the boat balanced if I could. 

I could ses but a few feet around me; the rain 
shut out the shore, the promontory rocks, and the sails 
I had dreamily seen in the bay. 

Had I thought of such a situation an hour before, I 
should have been repelled and terrified: I thought it 





to die; that-to depart in this glory was to be borne on 
the breath of the tempest, to know all its vitality and 
power. I did not think of the pbysieal sonsations of 
dying ; I was to be 

A dash of wind and wave and rain. My frail boat 
upset. Not till them did I feel aj! the repulsion and 
dread of death ; that inexorable water was going to 
killme. ‘The last sound in my ears was the gurgle of 
water, mingled with the dull of a wet sail. 

A murmur of voices, the gliding of a boat through 
the water, stole upon my waking senses. My drean- 
ing eyes vaguely saw the sky; over which hurried 
heavy black clouds, the sapphire sweetness of the blue, 
and, far away, the imperial arch of a rainbow. 

Thought and sensation returned tome. J looked 
round. I wasin a large sailing-boat ; they were busy 
spreading the sails which had been furled in the 
squall. I was lying on a bench, mry head supported 
—how ? 

I looked round suddenly, trying to raise my head. 
A pair of grave, earnest blue eyes were quietly looking 
down at me; aud a melodious voice spoke. 

“Yon will not care to go out boating alone again, 
Miss Clyde ?” 

“But I am glad the children were not with me,” [ 
said. “You would not have been able to have saved 
us all.” 

Again I tried to rise, but the arm detained me; and 
Mr. Dunlath smiled as he said,— 

“For the sake of your friends, Miss Clyde, either 
learn to be weathor-wise, or give up rowing. I am 
tempted to exact a promise to that effect.” 

Despite his smile, his words grew earnest. 

This time my strength enabled me to raise my 
head, and sit upright, though I grew dizzy and weak 
asI did so; and I felt the anxious glance that followed 


me. 

“T think you have earned the right to exact any 
promise from m¢,” I said. 

He interrupted the speaking of my gratitude, ex- 
claiming,— 

“IT shall take compensation by calling upon you. 
Do you know I have not dared to presume wpon my 
bay be acquaintance thus?” 

is shapely, student hands were drawing his heavy 
shawl closer about me. He did not have the air of 
complimenting, but some unusual pleasure entered my 
heart at his words and look. 

Unaccustomed as I was to gentlemen's society, 
no mere compliment could have had such effect upon 
m 


e. 
Some faint colour came to my pallid face. There was 

something in the air beside the sweet fragranoe that 

comes after‘a summer shower; there was more than 

amethyst in the sky. 

Mr. Dunlath withdrew his gaze, looking at the two 

men who were managing theboat. | 

“My staunch little craft deserves the trust I reposed 

in her,” he remarked. “She outrode the squall 

bravely. Had she been less worthy, Miss Clyde, 

you never would have seen this rainbow melt into the 

blue.” 

He was looking up as he spoke; and, as I glanced 

upward also, I stole a look at his face, the same face I 

had furtively studied every Sunday in church as I 

sat demurely by Mrs. Sutherland's side in the little 

straight-backed pew. 

It was a good face, straightly cut, and bearded like 

the portrait of Governor Bradford, in the pictures of 

the Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers on the Shores of 

America; but there was nothing bigoted or severely 

puritanical in it. 

Remembering how often, before, I had gazed at 

those features, I blushed at the memory. 

I averted my face, and shiveringly drew the shawl 

closer about me; my wet clothes chilled me. 

I saw that the boat had been pushed farther out 

from the bay, to escape the rocks and the shore: now 

we were rapidly sailing homeward, cutting through 

the steely blue of the water, the spray flying up in 

my face as I looked ever the boat’s side. 

We came to the bay; and the boatman dropped the 

anchor a few rods from the beach. 

A blaze of sunlight threw its sheen over the water, 

and the dripping country beyond. 

I heard a cry of joy from childish voices on the 

sands. 

“Oh mamma; it is Miss Clyde! Sho is safe!” 

And I saw the ph clasping of tiny-white hands, 

and the fluttering of Mrs. Sutherland’s shawl. 

My eyes grew dim; I felt a bysterical inclination to 

ery; and I shivered piteously. 

However, I managed to choke, and gasp, and re- 

cover somewhat, unseen, while the others were getting 

the row-boat close to the side of the little yacht. 

The men pulled with a will; and I was soon lifted 

out, and carried up the sands, to Mrs. Sutherland's 


side. 
Her pale, proud face was paler still: she took both 
my icy hands, and bent to touch her lips to mine, say- 











strange that now I only felt that it was not horrible 





ing, in a soft, pitying tone: 
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“My dear !” 

I think, from the moment I felt the touch of her lips, 
I loved Mus. Sutherland. 

I know that from that moment she appeared dif- 
ferently to me; something tender had entered her 
heart for me. 

“ Permit me to give you my arm,” said Mr. Dun- 
lath, drawing my hand through his arm as he spoke. 
“J shall make you walk rapidly home. I am not 
sure, now, but you will catch a fever. Mrs. Suther- 
land, we shall not need the carriage you have ordered ; 
unless, indeed, you and the children ride. It is only 
a short distance, and it will do Miss Clyde good to 
walk.” 

Mrs. Sutherland listened, then bowed acquiescence ; 
evidently discovering that the principal of the 
academy was as much a gentleman as it was possible 
for man to be. 

“J will ride,” she said, “and be ready to receive 
Miss Clyde.” 

Mr. Dunlath kept his word; and I walked fast. 
Before we reached the house, my very fingers began 
to glow with quicker-moving blood ; I was no longer 

| 


cold. 

On the steps, Mr. Dunlath took my hand for one 
second. 

There was # smile in his eyes as he looked down at 
my crimsoning cheeks. 

“My prescription is successful,” he said: “ you will 
not be ill. May 1 come to-morrow, and see if I am 
a true prophet ?” 

Ilad I wished to refuse # request of his, how could I 
do it, with such a face of entreaty and respect turned 
towards me? 

After, lying restful and warm, when Mrs. Suther- 
land had left me, I wondered if it were possible that he 
could guess how I remembered his glance and his 
tone; aud, wondering, the scarlet flamed up to my 
cheeks in such painful fire, I was fain to put my hands 
up, as though he were there to see. 

I had seen Mr. Dunlath before; the few words of 
introduction had pagsed between us; and he had 
bowed to me, from the church steps, as I stood, with 
Mrs. Sutherland, waiting for the crowd to pass on. 

I had seen that lady’seyes flash over him, then scan 
my face with one of those swift glances, from which I 
felt I could hide nothing. 

And now, as I lay and thought, I knew that she 
knew all that strange stir there had been suddenly 
caused in my soul. 

I think it was because of her penetration that I my- 
self was so conscious of my own sensations. 

It was because of that consciousness that I was 
cold, constrained, and confused, when he called the 
next day. 

I sat: by, while Mrs. Sutherland conversed in that 
quiet, ladylike air which some women can always 
command. 

I admired Mr. Dunlath: he talked well and easily. 
I was almost angry. And Iam sure I envied Mrs. 
Sutherland her power: but, then, nothing now ever 
confused her, or called blushes to her face. She was 
calmly regnant. 

She bent to me like a stately magnolia: she shed 
her fragrance about me; so that, at least, I was 
soothed, and drawn, imperceptibly, into the talk. 

“T insisted upon Miss Clyde's taking an invalid’s 
privilege, and giving the children a holiday,” she said. 
° You see I have established her in quite imperial 
state. 

She drew acrimson drapery to a more artistic fold, 
and smiled at me where I nestled in a huge arm-chair, 
her rich cashmeres trailing over the arms, and giving 
me the position of some sultana. 

Mrs. Sutherland turned from me, saying: 

“Mr. Dunlath can hardly regret the effect of her 
bath yesterday.” 

“No,” he said, eagerly: “I wish I had the words 
for the most exquisite of compliments. I——” 

“ Bat you have the eyes,” interrupted Mrs, Suther- 
land, seeing the glowing look he directed to me, and 
laughing as she coittinued : 

“Do not wish for more delicate flattery than that 
glance held.” 

The man’s éyes persisted in his wish to meet mine, 
but they turned back disappointed, and he replied to 
Mrs. Sutherland’s words: 

“You have chosen the wrong word, madam, Sin- 
cerity is not flattery.” 

“You a man, and make that distinction!” re- 
marked Mrs. Sutherland, with s. slight satirical smile, 
pa te suggested to me something bitter in her 
past life, ‘ 

“Pardon me for daying it, it may be because I am 
a man,” he replied. 

He was standing by the table, holding his bat in 
his hand. ' ; 


Suddenly bethinking himself of something forgotten, 
he put his hand in his pocket, saying: — sia 

“T came Yak etter they requested me to 
bring your mail, as the boy was gene away.” 


He held a letter, on whose cover I recognized the 
writing I had seen so often. In one corner was 
the word “immediately ” in glaring black letters. 

Mrs. Sutherland stood by my chair; I heard the 
quick catching of a breath, I saw tho fingers close 
cane that had lain carelessly on the shawl by my 
side. 

The trouble in this woman's life drew me to her. 
I looked in her face: it was cold and still, but the 
gleam of her eyes revealed to me her disquiet. 

She extended her hand, took the letter, and said 
“Thank you,” in her usual tone. ‘Then she attended 
Mr. Dunlath into the hall, and I heard her hospitable, 
suave tones inviting him to call again. 

Then thehall-door shut, and I heard swift feet and 
rustling drapery flying upstairs, and knew that Mrs. 
Sutherland had gone to read her letter; while I 
reposed, dreaming many things, wondering many 
things, about the correspondent who had such power 
over Mrs. Sutherland, 

I did not see her again that day, as I went up- 
stairs early; the next, sie was as usual, and I attended 
to my duties. 

I watched curiously and not unkindly, and I grew 
angry and indignant with that unknown one. 

. The days ran into each other with flash of sun and 
ew. 

Gradually I became conscious of some peculiar 
questioning look in the eyes of Mrs. Sutherland when 
she sometimes came into the study where I taught the 
children. 

“Does not the woman know she may trust me ?” 
I thought, looking at the face that seemed more and 
more worn each week. 

I could not but notice that it was with pleasure 
that she saw the growing acquaintance between Mr. 
Dunlath and myself. 

I knew that she saw the happier light in my eyes, 
and one night, as I came from the beach where I had 
been watching with Mr. Dunlath, I met her in the hall, 
just descending the stairs; she stood on the lower 
stair, and put her hands on my shoulders as I came 
up, looking down with sweet eyes upon me. 

“My foolish child,” she murmured, touching her 
lips to my forehead. ‘She has come to her beautiful 
dream. Her face looks as though there was a ring on 
her finger.” 

She laughingly put a finger under my chin, and 
raised my face, wherein her last words had caused a 
red glow. She instantly said more seriously : 

“Is it indeed true? Has Mr. Dunlath told you he 
loves you?” 

I hid my face on her neck, while for answer I put 
my left hand in her clasp. She saw the gleam of his 
ring, and knew how true her words had been. 

I could not then understand why there should be 
such strength of feeling in her exclamation : 

“Thank heaven! 1 am glad to know this.” 

We stood silenta moment, then she said : 

“You are safe in such alove. I do not think you 
are volatile, fickle, are you ?” 

She raised my head, and again looked into my face. 
The look of indignant horror at such an insinuation 
seemed to satisfy ber, for she said: 

“ For I am going to ask a favour of you. I would 
not ask it of any heart-free maiden with euch a face 
of dreamy beauty as yon have. Come into my room 
| —or am I very selfish? Now you would rather sit 
alone with your thoughts.” 

She put off my band as she said the last words; 
but it returned, and held fast to her own. 

“Let me come with you. I wish to do something 
for you,” I said, earnestly. 

We went upstairs together, and eat down in her 
room. ‘There was a moon that night, and it shone 
in upon us ag we sat in low chaira by the window. I 
shall always remember how everything looked that 
night to me. 

How Mrs..Sutherland’s thin, dark dress flowed 
around her as she sat and leaned her head on her 
band; how a Parian bust of Clytie gleamed pallid 
and sad in its niche, where one narrow moon-ray 
touched it; how a few drooping rosebuds in a vase 
near me breathed sweet, mystical whispers to me— 
were they whispers of warning ? 

Through the open window I heard the dash, faint 
and soft, of the waves on the beach, the beach where 
Thad just been walking with Mr. Dunlath. 

The waves of my life had flowed in royal purple 
up to this hour, the flood-tide mark of happiness; but 
I did not know but it was to be always flood, and 
never ebb, in my years, for a noble man loved me. 

I was yet to feel, in all the agony of humiliation, 
that I was not worthy of him. 

“Shall I tell you all the pret or will you work 
for me with blinded eyes?” said Mrs. Sutherland. 

“Tam sure you would not ask anything wrong of 
me,” I said. ‘‘ Whetber you explain or not, shall be 
as you choose.” 

he was ailént @ few moments, her eyes lowered, 
her face showing how earnest were her thoughts 








At last she said : 

“Tt is not my secret. Some day when this trouble 
and anxiety are over, we may talk of this night, and I 
shall laugh at my fears.” 3 

She leaned her head against the window-ledge, 
her eyes wandering to the shimmering line of sea. 

I waited patiently as might be; some thrill of ead- 
ness and sympathy penetrating even to the joy in my 
heart. Her eyes again rested on my face, and she 
spoke : 

“ It's a simple service. You are skilledin managing 
a boat. Every night this week, after dusk, will you 
row out beyond Seal Rock, and wait there till you 
hear a flute blown from the Brent Rock here on the 
shore by the house?” 

I could feel her piercing, searching glance diving 
into my wide-opened eyes. I was very curious, very 
much surprised, but I answered quickly: 

“TI will go. Shall I go to-night?” I made a move- 
ment to rise. 

Was it an unaccustomed dew suffused the eyes of 
Mrs. Sutherland? A beautiful look of gratitude 
overspread her face, such gratitude as is felt deeply, 
and never forgotten. 

She rose, holding my fingers, and assisting me to 
stand beside her. 

“Go; but not there, now: go to your room, to 
dream, if not to sleep.” 

She smiled on me, one of the rare, exquisite smiles 
that so illuminate and soften a proud woman's face. 

With that good-night, I went. 





CHAPTER IL 


Tue undefined fear, and the novelty of it, had in 
part worn away, so that I now enjoyed this lonely 
rowing upon summer nights. 

For four evenings I had rowed out by that dark 
greenish rock that stood without the bay ; then I put 
up my oars, and swung softly on the water. 

Sometimes notes of remembered songs rippled from 
my lips, and trickled on the air, as the water curled 
around my boat. 

The latest flushes of day lingered in the occident 
when I started from the shore, but soon they faded, 
and I had only the yellow moon and stars and the 
throbbing sea. 

They were delicious hours, some of them, for the 
sultry quiet of August nights soon hushed the expect- 
ancy which I felt when I left the shore. 

This night the moon rose later. Shafts of gold 
from its bright disc were making the water pulse 
glitteringly ; my oars were laid in the boat, my eyes 
looked off along that bright track, and my lips were 
half singing the words: 

Far off. and fair, the sea lies bare, 
Leagues, leagues beyond the reach of rowing: 
Up creek and horn the smooth wave swells, 
And falls asleep; or, inland flowing— 

I did not hear anything, nor see anything, but for 
some reason I stopped suddenly there, and, lifting my 
head, looked round me, but I saw nothing. I kept 
silent. 

It was not a moment, before, far, but clear and 
melodious as the voice of thé night itself, I heard the 
chaunted words: 

Warm wind, that art the tenderest 

Of all that breathe from south or west, 
Blow whispers of her up the sea: 

Upon my cheek, and on my breast, 

And on the lips which she hath pressed, 
Blow all her kisses back to ms. 

My pleasure in the musical intonation was as great 
as my surprise. They were lines from the same poem 
whose words had just passed my lips. 

An elfish sensation of fear and happiness came over 
me, a curious happiness fitting the strange time. 

I listened intently. Over the water, from theshore, 
sounded mellow and clear the calling of the flute, 
and I knew who awaited me there. 

“Not yet! oh, not yet!” I cried in a whisper, for I 
felt that that for which I had been sent was near. 
“Mrs. Sutherland must wait yet a while for me.” 

Some object came out from the shadow of a rock 
atsome distance from me; it shot into the moon-glare, 
and moved towards me. 

It was a tiny boat, and at last I discerned two 
figures in it, two men. Soon [ gaw that the one who 
was rowing looked like a burly sailor; the other, lean- 
ing back with careless grace, his cloak-folds stirring 
softly with the motion, bis long curls waving under 
his cap—that fignre was picturesque, a figure from 
some old romance. 

It was he, I knew, whose voice had responded to 
mine, it was he for whom I was waiting, and my breath 
came quicker as I thought. 

They came nearer. Hoe disengaged one white hand, 
upon which a moon-ray flashed a jewel into fire, and 
put it upon a thole of my boat, thus drawing us to- 

ether. 
P Now I saw plainly the dark face with its rich ori- 
ental beauty, large soft eyes and flowing hair. I 
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could not but see also the surprised admiration that 
—_ sparkling to his eyes; it sent a red glow to my 
ace. 

‘* Has my mother sent an incarnate dream for a mes- 
senger?” he murmured, with impolite thoughtless- 
ness. Then, lifting his cap with the other hand, he 
asked: 

‘Did you come from Mrs. Sutherland ?” 

I bowed, not daring to trust my voice with such 
astonishment in it. 

He gave some money to the sailor, gave it with that 
air which: so:ue people have,—a princely carelessness, 
as if money was nothing; they doit the same if every 
penny is earned by the sweat of their brows. 

He gathered his cloak about him, rose, and stepped 
carefully into my boat, while the boat in which he 
came shot away, and went off in the moonlight. 

“Gallantry bids me offer to take the oars,” he 
said in such a tone that I immediately found voice to 
ay: 
“ But incapacity forbids, I think.” 

But I suffered him to make the trial. 
He laughed, with bright eyes, and red lips curling 
over white teeth. His face was a feast to eyes that 
love beauty, but my glances were driven back by tho 
undisguised pleasure and admiration which illumin- 
ated his face as it does that of a cuild. 

The oars splashed round in the water ineffectually ; 
he changed his seat, bent over to place them in my 
hands; his soft hair touebed my cheek, his eyes glanced 
into mine, that slid instautly from his look, while 
the presence of this man seemed to fill my soul in a 
strange way. 

All his mother’s power was in him, enhanced, inten- 
sified. 

I commenced rowing shoreward, while he bent 
back his head, looked about, breathing full breaths 
of the sweet air, happy in the perfection of the 
night. 

It was so unusual that my embarrassment should 
so quickly leave me; I was not diffident or afraid 
after the first few moments. He took off his cap, and 
shook back his hair. 

My eyes followed the hand that held the cap, and 
which rested on the seat; it looked so slight aud yet 
powerful, and was white and soft as his mother’s 
hands. 

It was he who wrote those letters. What was the 
mystery about him? Had this soul, so enraptured 
with beauty, ever stooped to the hideousness of 
crime? 

It must have been some force of outside circum- 
stances that compelled secrecy. 

“You are thinking of me,” he suddenly said, his 
glance returning to my face. My eyes had been fixed 
earnestly on his hand. 

He held it up, saying gaily: 

“There is no blood upon it, is there 2” 

“ None that I see,” I replied, and unused as IT was 
to his face, Isaw a cloud fly swiftly over it. ‘ I was 
thinking,” I continued instantly, ‘that I knew your 
handwriting, and it is just such as I should have 
fancied would belong to those fingers.” 

“ You can’t read my thoughts, can you?” he asked, 
quickly. . ‘Have you ever seen my letters ?” 

He evidently distrusted his mother’s discretion if I 
had. 

“ Part of them,” I said, enjoying his alarm. ‘I have 
seen ‘Mrs. Hilda Sutherland, Brent Rock Cottage,’ and 
the rest of the address.” 

He sighed and laughed. 

“It makes you happy to annoy me?” he said, with 
interrogative inflection. 

“You tempted me to it. You ought to have known 
that your mother had not confided your history to 
me. In proof, take my word for the fact that I did 
uot knowshe had a son until saw youcoming towards 
meé. 
“Then how did you know ?” eagerly. 

“T recognized. something of your mother’s pro- 
nuaciation in those verses you repeated; then 
pee I saw you, I saw a strong resemblance to. her 
ace.” 

“T like to have you think so,” he said, his face 
turned towards the land which was now very near, 
“Tell me, is that the cottage?” 
¥ ve That one with the light in the Lutheran window ? 

es.” 

“ Tell me about my mother,” he said, looking earn- 
estly at the house. “Is she beautiful and proud and 
grand asever? Is she still the sweetest of women? 
Tell me that no trouble has thinued her cheeks, or made 
her too sad.” 

He folded his arms over hia breast as if he were 
folding her in. 

“I cannot tell you that,”I answered. “ But sho is 
near; you have not looked upon this rock, where we 
are to land.” 

Close bythe water, leaning against the dark stone, 
and within its shadow, Mrs. Sutherland stood, and 
even in her attitude I could see the impatience she felt. 





Her son's eyes glowed, and his lip quivered. Iwas 
rowing with all my might, for I sympathized keenly. 
He spoke quickly; without turning his head: 

“Can't you row faster? It is five years since I 
saw her.” 

“This is as fast as Lean row,” I said, not thinking 
of his rudeness, and tears springing to my eyes as I 
saw the drops glistening in his. 

While yet the boat was a few feet from the shore, 
he sprang on to the rock, clasped his mother in his 
arms, and bent his head to her shoulder, and I knew 
tears wers <alling ‘ast over both their faces. 

I turned my boat away, and rowed a few yards down 
the shore, landing alone onthe sand. I carried up 
the little anchor, and dropped it among the shingles ; 
with my foot upon it, pressing it down, I turned to 
go upto the house, when close by me, upon the sandy 
ridge of the high-tide mark, | saw Mr. Dunlath walk- 
ing towards me. A quick backward glance assured 
me that the two at Brent Rock could not be seen. 

For the last few days I had felt painfully that I 
knew something that I could not tell him, that I went 
on excursions which he must not know. 

That night I had refused to go out with him when 
he had called, and I had not denied the truth of his 
supposition that I.was slightly ill, so he had only 
stopped a few minutes. 

I began to walk along the beach up to the road, and 
he came with me. His face was grave and anxious, 
and I was irritated and ill at ease. 

“You should not go out thus,” he said at last. “If 
you must row, go before dark. Had I known you 
were out to-night, I should have been alarmed.” 

“There is no cause,” I said. “It is safe except 
when it storms,” I added, thinking how glad I was to 
owe my life to him. 

He pressed my hand closer under his.arm. I knew 
oe he had not seen the man whom I had brought to 
shore. 

“I will not go again,” I said, and I felt remorsefal 
as I saw his look of gratitude. 

Fearful lest we should meet Mrs. Sutherland and 
her son, I walked directly to the door, and would not 
linger in the garden. 

An hour later I looked from my window, and saw 
that the west wind had changed to a cool east breeze, 
and that a fog was fast rising from the water. 

In the silvery mist, coming through the garden-gate, 
I saw the two whom I had left on the beach. She 
was leaning on hisarm, and his hand was fast clasped 
over hers. 

It is no wonder that I went to sleep thinking of 
them,,nor that next morning I awoke with the vision 
of an imperial face, and an elegant, graceful figure. 

After breakfast, the children came into the study; 
and | saw, by their faces, that they knew of something 
unusual, 

“Did you know? . Have you seen him ?” they cried, 
bursting through the door, “He has come; but we 
must not tell anybody, only yom; we are to say no- 
thing about it ; for, if we do, something dreadful will 
happen.” 

I was slightly prepared for something like that; so 
I said, without surprise: 

“You will probably say something when you are 
not thinking.’ 

“Hardly,” said a gay voice in the hall; and their 
brother appeared, with tumbled curls, and face from 
whence the ruddy glow,of a sound sleep had not yet 
gone. “For, if they do, I have declared, so also has 
my mother, that a horrible ogre is to devour me, before 
their very eyes.” 

His laughing eyes sought mine. 

* And take them for dessert,” I. said. 

“Oh, yes! and that will be an end to the Suther- 
land family.” 

He took the books from the children, put them on a 
high shelf, then looked down complacently on their 
delighted faces. 

He walked to the window where I was standing; 
and, leaning his forehead against the glass, he said : 

“T am glad it’s such a storm to-day; for I can 
hold undisputed possession here, and nobody will 
visit us.” 

Daylight took nothing from his beauty. Now I saw 
plainer the symmetry of his broad olive forehead, and 
the horizontal blackness of his brows. 

“We do not have visitors here when it is pleasant,” 
I remarked. 

“Tam glad. But that makes you lonely?” 

“ On the contrary, I like it.” 

He suddenly stepped back from the window, but so 
that he could ‘still look out, though he himself could 
not be seen. 

I glanced out in surprise. I sawa man going along 
the path that ledfrom the beach by the house. He 
held’ an umbrella against the driving rain; but I 
knew him instantly. 

In a moment, he moved the umbrella, and looked 
up at the window, smiled, and touched his hat to me, 
then walked on rapidly out of sight. 








How silly of me to have blushed then! But | 
could not help it; for'I felt the eyes of the man near 


me. ; 

‘* Who is. that?” he asked quickly. 

m ‘‘Mr. Dunlath, the -principal of the academy 
ere.” 

“A friend of yours?” 

“ A friend of mine.” 
pu. ined to look nonchalantly out into the storm, but 

“T thought so, from his face,” said Sutherland, 
looking down at my hand, but seeing only my right 
one. 

He politely seemed not to see my crimson checks, 
crimson from anger as well as embarrassment. 

Usually such a conversation would not have affected 
me in the least, 

“ Why don’t you thank me for this holiday ?” he 
asked presently, roaming about the room, looking at 
atlases and slates, touching them daintily with white 
fingers. 

“ Is it a holiday 2?” I inquired. 

“Of course. Has not the prince returned to his 
own again?” 

He had reached my side, and accompanied his last 
words with his peculiar out-look, that went down 
through my eyes to. my.soul. A slightcoloursuffused 
his face with that glance. 

“Say, rather, the prodigal son,” said Mrs. Suther- 


Jand, coming into the room. 


He went quickly to her side, and drew her.close to 
him, saying softly, as he kissed her forehead: 

“No: I will not be that. No predigal. son could 
claim you so entirely as I do.” 

Mrs. Sutherland’s face was no longer wan: it had 
a faint.pink glow, and her dark eyes were more than 
ever like her son's, 

It was a holiday that day, and very much like one 
for the ensuing days; for Raymond Sutherland would 
come to the ‘study, and mnceremoniously claim me to 
read, or hear him read. 

The house was not nearany other; thetwo servants 
were- old retainers of the family ; Sutherland never 
went out in the daytime, or very rarely; so no one 
kneay of his presence. 

I saw him almost constantly. Qnce or twice I 
caught Mrs. Sutherland’s look fixed anxiously upon 
us: but I repelled that look with blushes, and with 
anger; for was I not going to marry Mr. Dunlath? 
and did I not love him truly? 

When Mr. Dunlath called, Sutherland was in- 
visible. 

One day Mr. Dunlath said to me— 

“ Are you sure you are well? There seems a con- 
stant air of impatience, of feverish “excitement, about 
you,. Whatisit? Have you a.trouble?” 

“No: I am well. I have no trouble.” 

But he looked wistfully doubtful. 

Ob! at that moment I wished to.cry to him to take 
me away from that house. 

On my hand I still felt the lips of Raymond. 
When I had been ‘called down to see Mr. Dunlath, ho 
had been in the schoolroom. 

He had followed me to the door; and in the hall he 
caught my hand, saying passionately— 

“He always calls you from me: I was happy o 
moment ago.” 

My closely held hand thrilled with the sensation 
of my heart. 

He bent down, and kissed my fingers: then, witha 
sudden change of manner, he flung my hand away ; 
and I ran down-stairs to meet Mr, Dunlath. 

A few days afterwards, I walked to the beach with 
Mrs. Sutherland and her son. It was an evening of 
misty starlight. 

We had not gone far beforea servant came for Mrs. 
Sutherland about some household affair;. and she 
turned back, and left us there, 

i, wished to return; but Baymond would not hear 
of it. 

He was in one of his. gay, irresistible moods. But 
at last I started, determined, if he did not choose to 
come, to return alone. 

I was half afraid of his presence—so strong, so 
subtle and passionate wag it. I knew that I did not 
love him; not that feeling of belief, of affection in- 
describable which I offered to my one lover; but I 
was not sure myself with Raymond, no more than 
is one who tampers ‘with wine, or with that other 
demon, the dream-giving. hasheesh. 

He came up with me, and put my hand on his arm. 

We walked slowly; his handsome head was bent 
towards me, his eyes ing upon me. 

As we came to the ridge Mr. Dunlath walked from 
the darkness close by us. ° ’ 

I can never forget his look of surprise, grief, dis- 
trast, as his glance flashed over us. Then he had 
passed quickly on. 

d was silent and moody the rest of the 
aig and quitted mein the hall without a good- 
u : . 


* 
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“ You have gi rowing, and taken up walking 
{nstead;” coldly said’ Mr: Dunlath when I saw him 
agai 


D. 
He was unfortanate in‘his choice of words. 

They instantly made me angry, and I did not 
eply. 
, ct it asking too much to inquire who was that 
man?” 

“J cannot tell,” I said. 

“ You mean you do not wish to tell,” was his retort. 

“JT mean that I have no right,” I'replied quickly, 
the sense of remorse and mistake making me still 
more irritable. 

The first coldness came between us then. 

After he had gone I knew more fully what had been 
his provocation to such words; and I would have 
given 80 much to have had the power to unsay the 
words, and ando the manner in which I had re- 

lied ! 
. The next night, sitting by the schoolroom-window, 
I saw Raymond and his mother in the garden. Soon 
they passed out of sight in the shrubbery; arf I re- 
mained qtiet, my head leaning on my arm, which 
rested on the window-shelf. 

The children were long since goneto bed, and I was 
thinking of following them; indeed,! think I wandered 
on the confines of the land of sleep. 

A hand laid softly on my head roused me; a soft, 
caressing touch, characteristic of him who stood be- 
side me. 

I looked up; and in the mellow starlight I met the 
gaze of Raymond's eyes,—tender, passionful, danger- 


ous. 

“T thought yon were out,” I said immediately, 
wishing speech: to dissipate that oppressive silence. 

He withdrew his hand, and slipped down on a 
hassock by my side, kneeling on it, with one arm over 
the back of my ‘chair. 

“But I was wishing to be back. Do not look 
gravely'at me, in that way: I was obliged to come 
here. You draw me; you hold me.. I cannot leave 

ou.” 

‘ I saw the ewift blazing of his glance. I trembled 
beneath it, and could not speak. 

What gust of + sare swept over us? His face 
held and controled me; ‘volition left me. Excited 
as I was, I felt, deep down in my heart, a faint, dull 


ain, 

: But, in'that steady mutual gaze, I at last forgot 
everything that Raymond Sutherland would have me 
forget. 

His arms held me fast to his tumultuous heart; his 
breath swept fast and ‘hot‘over my face, and his 
frenzied lips pressed on mine that fiery wine that 
coursed in’ his veins. 

“IT take yon! you belong to me! oh! life is this 
moment completed!” he murmured through that puls- 
ing silence: . 

He rose with mé in his arms ;.and we stood by the 
window, where the fragrance of the garden ascended 
like incense to us. 

“ Never was night #6 sweet,” he said. 

Then, a moment after, with one of those sndden 
clianges 80 like him, he possessed hiniself of my hand, 
aod with quick motion, ere‘I was aware of his purpose, 
wrenched thé ring from’ my finger, and threw it into 
the garden. 

“Tt is no part of you,” he exclaimed. 

“Oh! what have you‘done!” I cried, starting from 
his arms, the feeling of an irreparable loss coming 
over me. 

I leaned out of the window, searching for the glitter 
of my ring. 

“ Magdalene, do you sigh for that when I am here ? 
Your face just now replied to all that is in my heart. 
One such kiss'as ours, one such embrace, seals you to 
me for ever. Come to your own!” 

His arms were extended, bis voice was liquid, and 
full of invincible tenderness and pleading. I covered 
my face with my hands. 

How cold*had been Mr. Dunlath’s eyes when last I 
saw thém'! 

Weak, infatuated as I was, I allowed his arms again 
to encircle me: I did not silence the endearing words 
that flowed tlirough that sweet air. 

I fled from him at la#, up-stairs' to my own room, 
but not to calmness or quiet. 

At noon thé next day, before T had again seen 
Raymond, T received a note from’ Mr. Dunlath, run- 
ning thus:— / 

“Miss Orypz,—I found our betrothal ring in the 
garden as T¢ame this morning to call on you: As 
you had promised # shoald never leave your finger 
whilé our’ love lasted, I cannot misinterpret the 
fact. I shall eave you a painful duty’ by telling 
you that I am now ivformed of your change of feel- 
ing in ‘regard ‘to our enga; t. 

Your friend, 


Pride and despair’ were'in my 





But what could I say? That Ihad allowed anothér 

man to take his'ring from my ‘finger, and throw it 

—— And this with that man’s kisses still on my 
ps 

Could I have thought calmly, I should have been 

assured that he would have forgiven and still loved 

me; but anything like calmness was then impossible 

to me. 

With my eyes still fastened to the paper, I was 

conscious of the entrance of Raymond. 

He came directly to me, and lifted my head so that 

my eyes met his. 


“ What makes you suffer? Let me hearit. Tell 
me.” 
How that tender voice soothed me! I thought 


that here was one who would let no trifle sepatate me 
from him. 

I was in just that mood when sympathy is so 
powerful. 

IT am calm enough in these days. I can write that 
I promised to marry Raymond. His happiness shone 
revealed; and I persuaded myself that I was not 
miserable. 

His mother came in, and looked with clouded brow 
upon us. 

“Magdalene,” she safa, “much as I love my son, 
I know that he'cannot make you happy. He cannot 
make any one happy.” 

“ Mother,” he broke in, “ I have never loved before. 
Wil) you darken this hour by allusions to my mis- 
fortune ?” 

Raymond looked supplicatingly at her, ~ 

“T will tell this girl,” continued Mrs. Sutherland, 
“that ne wife can be happy with aman whose temper 
controls him; whose passions guide him ; who is even 
now hiding from the law, because he knows not but 
he has taken the life of a fellow-being.” 

My face paled as I listened. I could not take my 
eyes from Raymond’s features, which showed the 
struggle within him. 

“Spare my love!” he cried, putting out his hands 
towards his mother. 

“Yes,” she went on relentlessly, “I would spare 
her: therefore I tell her. I know you love her: I 
have seen it growing—that quick, tropical growth, 
sp like you.” ‘ 

Raymond clasped my hand; as though he would 
never let me go. 

“Do you say nothing in extenuation of my crime?” 
he asked: ‘‘of the provocation past human endurance, 
and that the man may live, that he is still living ?” 
Ilis utterance grew rapid and more eager, and his 
beautiful face flushed red. 

“ Magdalene will not forsake me.” 

His very life seemed to hang upon my next words: 
“T am not worthy to forsake anyone,” I whis- 


red. 
“Not him who'loves you,” he cried, pressing my 
hand to his heart. ‘ 
“Do you love my son?” asked Mrs. Sutherland. 
“ Ask her not!” interrupted Raymond, vehemently. 
“ When she says that, it shall be to none but me.” 
Days widened the gulf between me and my other 
life. 
Raymond went away, but not till we had heard that 
the wounded man was slowly recovering. 
Mr. Dunlath had gone away also, and I was left 
alone with the September days. 
Had he remained, I have wondered if some good 
angel would not have returned my step to the right 


way. 

Impelled, hurried on by the impetuous wilfal spirit 
of Raymond, encircled by his presence and influence, 
I became his wife before six months were over. 

It was a short wifehood allotted me. A year of 
clonds and light ran its course. 

Moody or brilliant, depressed or happy, in all those 
phases of Raymond's days, he always loved me with 
that love so like himself. 

And Tloved him, as we sometimes love when we 
know that the real gem is for ever locked up, and 
that he who holds the key shall evermore be a stranger. 

One day Raymond went out on the bay in his boat. 
A storm, more fierce than that from which I was once 
rescued, overtook him; and the sea claimed that 
beautiful form. 

I wept such tears as we weep when we know, 
that, had life been prolonged, we could never make 
recompense. 

Five years later, I read ina paper of the death of 
Mr. Dunlath: as a stranger might learn it, I, who 
atill loved him, read those words. 

It‘is just, that I, who have been thus so loved, should 
have been thus umhappy. 

In the world towards which I am journeying, I pray 
that these sins of mine may not be set down to my 
life: ‘I prey that years of repentanceand suffering may 
efface that harrowing record. 

Hereby the sea we still live—Mrs. Sutherland and 
I. I know that she knows the mistake of my life; but 


This eeathat hasmademe a widow, that: is associated - 
with the happiest ar: most painful hours of my life— 
I cannot leave'it : it is afriend that has known me in 
joy and grief; but so long in grief—oh, pitying heaven! 
C: E. 


Saas 


ABSENCE OF REPTILES IN NEWFOUYDLAND. 


We take the following from «a Newfoundland 
paper:—“ There is one feature in the natural condi- 
tion, of this island which has. not been thought 
unworthy of note and comment by parties visiting 
here occasionally to enjoy the ‘ wild sports’ which our 
prairies, forests, and lakes afford to those who delight 
in them. This is the absence of reptiles. ‘In New- 
foundland there is not @ snake, toad, frog, or reptile 
of any sort. There is not a squirrel on the island; 
no porcupine, moose, or minx; whereas,- with the 
exception of the porcupine, wanting in Cape Breton, all 
these creatures are found in the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. The Arctic hare is found in Newfoundland, 
but neither in Cape Breton nor Nova Scotia.’ 

“ Capt. C. Hardy, R.A., in reference to the foregoing 
observations, remarke :—' Besides the above-mentioved 
deficiencies, I found, when visiting the island of New- 
foundland last summer, several others. It was. mid- 
summer, and the fire-flies were scintillating in myriads 
in the warm evenings over every swamp in Nova 
Scotia, which I had just quitted. Here not one could 
be seen; nor was there another pleasing summer 
visitor of our neighbouring provinces, the night- 
hawk. Considering the immense portion of this island 
which is claimed by bogs and swamps, I think the 
absence of alt reptiles very curious; and I plodded loug 
and often round the edges of ponds and swamps, hoping 
to see some little croaker take a header from the bank ; 
and by sunny slopes in the woods, where, on the main- 
land, they might be seen at every other step, in search 
of snakes, but all in vain. I believe some of our 
green-headed frogs were recently transported to this 
island and turned out in a swamp, such as would bea 
nd residence for them at home; but in a few days, 
alas! they all lay dead on their backs, In fact, New- 
foundland seems to be destined to remain, as it now 
indubitably is, a country without reovtile.’ 

“It would be difficult to account for the difference 
of feature in the natural laws which govern this island 
and those which govern places immediately adjacent ; 
but this difference distinguishes this country in other 
respects. 

“That noble animal, the reindeer of Newfoundland, 
is not, we believe, found in any of the sister pro- 
vinces ; and among the feathered and piscatory tribes 
‘we have many varieties which they have not, and 
vice versa. 

“* However, we feel obliged to the gentlemen who 
have called'the attention of the world to the fact that 
no reptiles exist in this country; but when we shall 
again be honoured with their notice, we trust they 
may be induced to inform the public, not. altogether 
what we are ‘deficient' of in the shape of ‘ reptiles,’ 
but what we possess in the shape of * fish, flesh, and 
fowl,’ superior to our neighbours.” 





HOUSESOLD MANAGEMENT. 


Inasmuch as I have heretofore spoken of the 
economy of human life, and domestic economy, I will 
now endeavour to show the great necessity of « strict 
observance of the cares imposed’ in the management 
of a family. 

The cares of domestic management are by no means 
lighter to persons of rank and fortune, if they perform 
their duty, than to those of a retired station. It is 
with a family as with a commonwealth, the more 
numerous and luxurious it becomes, the more difficult 
it is to govern it properly. 

Though the wealthy are placed above the little at- 
tentions and employments, to which a private lady 
must dedicate much of her time, they have a larger 
‘and more important sphere of action, in which, if they 
are indolent and neglectful, the whole government of 
their house and fortune must fall into irregularity. 
Whatever deputies they may employ to overlook 
their, affairs, they must themselves overlook those 
deputies, and be ultimately answerable for the conduct 
of the whole. 

he characters of those domestics who are placed in 
power over the rest, cannot be too strictly inquired 
into; and the mistress of the family must be ever 
watchful, with becoming dignity, over their conduct 
—but should by no means be severe on trifling faults, 
since nothing so much weakens authority as frequent 
chidings. 

Iam willing to believe that those who continually 
change their servants, and are continually complain- 
ing of ill-usage from them, have good reason to blame 
themselves for not knowing better how to govern 
them. Always endeavour to unite authority with 
kindness, which alone can maintain true dignity and: 


‘| command a willing and attentive obedience. Let us 








enly come, and ask an explanation 





her kind heart bids her keep silence. 
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not ferget thet human nature is the same in all sta- 
tious 


Letune, at the same time, advise that, whilst you 
thus endear to your domestics, ever carefully 
&void making « confidant of either; unjust distinc- 
tions excite envy and hatred in the rest. In short, 
keep them all in their places, and show them 
that yeu know how to Keep your own. J. R. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 
By E. D. E. N. Sournworrtn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., &¢. 
—__———- 
CHAPTER LXIV. 
The look, the air, that frets thy sight 
May be a token that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal flery foe, 
Whose glances would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast the shuddering on thy face! 
A. A. Procter, 

Ermine, in the midst of all her distress about 
Alberta, felt also a growing anxiety concerning 
Britomarte. 

Another day was passing, and Miss Conyers had 
not made her appearance at the mage. 

Erminie feared that she was ill, and longed to go 
to her lodgings to see her, but dared not leave home, 
while she was looking for the arrival of her pastor 
to censult with him as to what should be done in the 
case of Alberta. 

It ig true that she might have sent a messenger to 
inquire after Britomarte, but in the momentary ex- 
pectation ef Doctor Sales’s call, she hoped to get the 
interview over in time to visit her friend in person. 

She also hoped that Britomarte herself might make 
her appearance. 

So she waited, and the day wore on to the dinner 
hour. 

And she now began to think that Alberta was 
sleeping very long— unusually long, even for an ex- 
hausted traveller. 

It was more than four hours since she bad lain 
down. 

Erminie stole softly up to her chamber, noiselessly 
opened the door and in. 

The room was quiet and shaded, and the white 
curtains were drawn around the bed as she had left 
them; so she softly closed the door and stole quietly 
down stairs again. 

The table was set in the dining-room, and Catherine 
was in the act of bringing up the soup, when Erminie 
met her in the hall. 

“ You may keep the dinner back for a little while, 
Catherine. Madame Corsoni has not yet waked up,” 
she said. 

“Very well, miss,” replied the girl, turning back 
towards the kitchen. 

Another hour passed, and Erminie began to grow 
uneasy, and Elfie impatient, and Frederica rather 
cross. 

Again Erminie stole up to the room and peeped 
through the door. 

No changesince she was there last. Curtains drawn, 
room cool, shady and quiet. She returned to the 
library and said: 

“We will wait a little longer. I do not like to 
wake her up, or to eat dinner without her.” 

Aad 60, to the disgust of Elfie, the annoyance of 
Catherine and the indignation of Frederica, the dinner 
was still kept back. 

“ There,” said Elfie, “she has been sleeping six 
hoursnow! The clock has struckseven. She ought 
to be waked up for her own sake.” 

“T will go and look at her. If she is still sleeping 
quietly, I will not wake her, but I will have the dinner 
served at once. If, however, she is awake and feeling 
well, I will get her up and help her to dress.” 

So once again Erminie went up stairs and entered 
her chamber. P 

All shady, cool and quiet as before. 

She stole to the bedside and drew the curtains, 

The bed was empty. 

“She has got up and gone to the bath-room. She 
was always a duck in her love of water,” thought 
Erminie, feeling no sort of uneasiness at her guest's 
absence from the chamber. 

But to assure herself of the truth of her own sur- 
mise, she went to see if the bath-room door was shut. 
She fonnd the door wide open and the room empty. 

Perplexed and auxious, she made a hasty tour 
through all the rooms, on that floor, then ran up to 
the story above and searched the rooms there, then up 
iato the attic and searched that. 

“I know she is deranged, and she may be lurking 
somewhere about the house with a fit upon her,” said 
Erminie, as she hurried from place to placesin her vain 


yaest 
But Alberta was nowhere to be found. 





“ It cannot be that she is in any of the rooms below. 
Some of us must have seen her,” reflected Erminie, as 
she ran down the three flights of stairs to the first 


floor. 

“ Well, has Alberta finished her Rip Van Winkle 
sleep yet?” inquired Elfie. 

“Yes; but I cannot find her. I have looked in 
her room and in all the other rooms above, and she 
is nowhere to be seen in any of them. I think she 
must have come down here.” 

“Of course she must if she isn’t up stairs; but I 
haven't seen or heard anything of her. I will go and 
hunt her up, while you order the dinner to be put on 
the table. I am as hungry as an unhurt hero aftera 
fight,” said Elfie, dancing out of the room in search of 
the guest. 

Dinner was served, and only waited the reappear- 
ance of Elfie. But fifteen minutes when she 
came into the dining room, flushed, excited and almost 
indignant. 

“T can’t find her. 
the garden, that is certain. 
has taken French leave!” 

“Taken French leave!” echoed Erminie, in sur- 

rise. 
sar Yes, it would be just like her,” said Elfie, who, 
since'the escape of Vittorio, had lost much of her pity 
for Alberta. 

“I can easily ascertain. 
her bonnet and mantle are in their places,” said 
Erminie. 

And once more the patient girl ran upstairs to 
examine the chamber that had been occupied by her 

uest. 
J But bonnet, mantle, parasol, and reticule were all 
gone. 

Not a doubt now remained upon the mind of Er- 
minie thatshe had gone away. But whether to return 
again Erminie could not decide. 

While she stood perplexed in the middle of the 
room, a scrap of paper attached to the toilet pin-cushion 
caught her eye. She went and unfastened it, and read 
the pencilled words : 

“ Thanks, and blessings, and good-bye.” 

And now she felt assured that Alberta had indeed 
gone to return no more. 

But for Erminie’s compassion for her suffering 
state, the absence of Alberta would have. been felt as 
a great relief. But Erminie had no time now to 
analyze her contradictory ti She hastened 
down to the dining-room, and showed the scrap of 
paper with its six words of adieu to Elfie. 

“ Tfelt sure she was gone,” was the comment of Miss 
Fielding; “and now I hope weshall have ourdinner,” 
she added. 

“ Certainly,” said Erminie. 

“But no,” said Fate; for at that moment the front 
door bell rang sharply, and in a few minutes 
Doctor Sales was ushered into the drawing-room, and 
his card brought to Erminie. 

“ Elfie, dear, go on with yourdinner; don’t wait for 
me,” said Miss Rosenthal, as she arose from the table, 
and passed into the drawing-room to receive her 
visitor. 

“ Your message only r me afew minutes ago, 
my dear, and I came away directly to answer it,” said 
the reverend gentleman, rising and shaking hands with 
the orphan. 

‘Thank you, Doctor Sales. I ventured to send for 
you on a very important matter, that has perplexed 
and distressed me very much; and not the less be- 
cause I could not clearly see my own duty in the 
affair. The absence of my brother and Major Fielding 
ty it necessary that I should trouble you for coun- 
sel.” 

“My dear child, you know that I am always happy 
to serve you. You do, indeed, look as if you were 
pry almost to death! What is the matter, my 
chi ” 

“Oh, Doctor Sales! I have had such a terrible 
fright!” exclaimed Erminie, on the brink of bursting 
into tears, but controlling herself. 

“Come! tell me all about it.” 

“T hardly understand it myself.” 

“ Com yourself, my dear,” said the clergyman, 
laying his hand solemnly on the bowed head of the 
girl. 

‘* But you see I cannot recur to it without horror.” 
“Is it necessary to recur to it all, my child?” 

“Oh, yes, else I had not sent for you. I have 
a solemn duty to perform in the matter, and 
do not see clearly how todo it. And I want your 
counsel.” 

“Then tell me all about it, my dear. Come, now, 
quietly,” said the clergyman, in a soothing manner, 
and s with much more calmness than he really 
Erminie bad surprised and 


She is neither in the house nor 
And it is my opinion shg 





heal 





felt, for the words of 
alarmed him. 


_ Erminie made a great effort to control her agita- 
an = then began to tell him of the visit of Alberta 
reon! 





I will go and see if | 


| cor 


And Doctor Sales put @ constraint upon himself, 
and listened com , without making « single 
comment upon the narrative, lest he might increase 
the excitentent) andes which- his companion was 
labouring. 

Erminie faithfully related all that had occurred. 

The clergyman slowly shook his head, but made no 
remark. 

“My mind has been distracted with grief and per- 
plexity,” continued Erminie; ‘for on the one hand 
it seems beyond measure cruel and’ treacherous to 
lodge information against a poor, unfortunate woman 
who has sought the refuge of my home, who may be 
quite innocent of any wrong intention, and who may 
suffer great injustice from a mere suspicion, And on 
the other hand, the probability of her insanity, and 
the bare possibility of such an atrocious—ob, I cannot 
speak the word! But you see I feel as if I dare not 
withhold this information,” exclaimed Erminie, 
shuddering. 

‘No, you dare not withhold it,” said the clergyman. 
“Tt.is your solemn duty to tell exactly what you have 
told. me.” « 

“Tt is one of the most repugnant duties I ever 
had.to perform.; Oh, the office of a spy or an in- 
former is very, very abhorrent to. my feelings. 
And she was my old schoolmate, and friend and guest. 
Ah, it is very bitter!” said Erminie, trembling with 
emotion. 

“T know how hard it is, my child. But if you 
should not perform this duty, think what. might 
happen.” 

And Erminie, feeling as miserably as she had ever 
felt in her life, went obediently to prepare, herself, 
thanking heaven, in the meantime, that Alberta was 
no longer in her house. ‘ 

Meanwhile Elfie waited for her hostess. But when 
she saw Erminie, attended by Doctor Sales, leave the 
house, she lost all patience, exclaiming : 

“ Well, really, people in this place never seem to 
know when other peopleought to eat. Catherine, bring 
in the pudding.” 

Elfie finished her dinner, and rang the bell for the 
parlour maid. Catherine came in. 

“ Here, you remove these things, and tell Frederica 
that Miss Rosenthaihas gone out without her dinner, 
and direct her to have a young chicken ready for the 
gridiron, andto keep the kettle on the fire and make 
some toast. Miss Rosenthal having missed her 
dinner, will require.something warm with her tea.” 

“Very well, miss,” answered acquiescent Ca- 
therine. 

And Elfie arose rather impatiently and passed into 
the library, where the gas wasnow lighted, and flung 
herself into one of the easy-chairs, exclaiming 


ossly : 

“ Plague take the people, I do wish they would let 
poor Minie have some peace of her life. From her 
early rising to her late retiring, she has not one hour 
to herself, poorchild. Sheis at everybody's beck and 
call. She is harassed almost to death, poor girl. And 
now, where enearth has the old parson taken her? [ 
declare she doesn’t even get time to eat!” 

So grumbled Elfie, unable to settle herself to any 
sort of employment. After awhile shoagain rang the 
bell, and brought Catherine to her presence. 

* You may lay the cloth for tea in this room. | It is 
more comfortable. than the dining-room... And you 
must have everything ready for Miss Rosenthal by 
the time she returns.” 

“ What time do you expect her, please, Miss Fiel- 
ding ?” inquired the girl. ’ 

“T expect her every moment, for it is after eight 
o'clock, though it. is very possible she may not be in 
before ten, but you do as [ bid you,” replied Elfie. 

And as she was fully recognized as. commanding 
officer in the absence of Erminie, her orders were im- 
mediately obeyed. 

The cloth was no sooner spread than Erminie’s ring 
was heard answered. 

Erminie lingered at the hall door for a moment, 
trying to persuade Doctor Sales, who had attended her 
home, to come in and rest. himself before going 
farther. 

But the clergyman pleaded an engagement, and 
bade her good night. 

And Erminie came into the library. 

‘Well, upon my word! But I suppose angels can 
do without food or aleep, and that is the secret of your 
living and working without either,” exclaimed Elfie, 
as she arose and made Erminie sit in the easy-chair and 
rest herself, while she untied and removed her bonnet, 
and unpinned and took off her shaw). 

Erminie, instead of answering, burst into tears, and 
wept softly behind her pocket handkerchief, 

“Here, Catherine, take Miss Rosenthal’s bonnet 
and shawl up stairs, and put themaway, And you 
needn't come in again until I ring,” said Elfie, hand- 
ing the articles named to the parlour maid, who was 
still engaged in arranging the table. 








The girl took the things and left the room. 
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Tea was soon served. 
“ And now I hope you will try to eat a little. Lord 
knows, between the saints and the sinners, you can 
scarcely’call your body or soul your own,” said Elfie, 


as she sat down and to wait on Erminie— 
uring out her tea and placing the wing and breast 
of the broiled chicken on her plate. 

“Thanks, Elfie; ‘but’ help yourself, my dearest,” 
urged Erminie. : 

“Oh, £ can’t eat. I had my dinner so late and ate 
then so heartily having fasted so long, that Ican’t touch 
a morsel now. I will have a cup of tea, however,” 
said Elfie. 

“Britomarte has not been here this afternoon?” 
inquired Erminie. 

a ” 


“T am very uneasy about her.” 

“Oh, of course,” fgrumbled Elfie. “Some one or 
other of your friends are always making you uneasy, 
plague take therm !” 

“But, Elfie, I am afraid she is ill.” 

“Mrs. Burton would have sent you word.” 

“Yes, I hope she would.” 

“See here, my dear! your pretty shoulders are 
tolerably fine ones for a young woman. But I doubt 
if they are:so strong ds to be able to bear the burdens 
of all the world.” 

“That is good advice, dear; and T will try to 
follow it. I am no weeping philosopher, Elfie. But 
to-night I believe I am despondent because broken 
down by the events of the last twenty-four hours.” 

“Then you must go to bed and try to get some 
sleep. In the morning you will feel better.” 

“T think I will go, Elfie; and I do hope I shall 
feel better; for to-morrow we must look up Brito- 
marte, unless she should first make her appearance 
here,” said Erminie, rising. 

And soon after this the girls retired 





CHAPTER LXV. 


Your wisdom may declare, 
That womanhood is proved the best, 
By golden brooch and glossy vest, 
That mincing ladies wear. 
Yet it is provéd, and was of old, 
Anear as well—! dare to hold 
By truth, or by despair. 
E. B. Browning. 
Ear .y the following morning Erminie arose very 
much refreshed and invigorated by a good night’s 
rest. 
Aljer breakfast, accompanied by Elfie, she went the 
rounds of the hospitals. 
At two o'clock she sent Elfie home, while she her- 
self went to Britomarte’s lodgings. 
A sickening presentiment of evi! overcame her as 
she entered the little gate, walked up to the door and 


rapped. 
Mrs. Barton opened to her. 
“Oh, Miss Rosenthal! how do you do? I have been 
hoping that you would call. Please to come in,” said 
the mistress of the house. 
“Mrs. Burton, how is Miss Conyers? Is she quite 
well?” anxiously inquired Erminie, as she followed 
the widow into the little parlour. 
“Why, my darling child, she is gone,” answered 
Mrs. Burton, as she sat a chair for her visitor. 
“ +Gone!’” echoed Erminie, in dismay, sinking 
into the offered seat, and gazing at the speaker. 
“Yes, my dear—gone. She has been gone these 
three days.” 
“ And without taking leave of me!” said Erminie, 
in a sorrowful voice. 
“My dear, she left @ letter for you. And I ought 
to have sent it over before this. But you see I had 
nobody to send it by but one of my daughters. And 
we are all so busy that we can’t take time to eat or 
sleep, or hardly to say our prayers. But I did mean 
to steal time to bring the letterover to you this blessed 


evening. I will goand get it now,” said the widow, 
leaving the room. 
“Gone! Ican scarcely realize it. Though indeed 


she has often hinted to me that she might leave the 
city at. any moment,” said Erminie, as she arose to re- 
ceive the letter from the landlady when the latter re- 
turned to, the room and put it into her hand. 
Britomarte’s letter was dated on the very evening 
of the day on which Juatin’s regiment had left. It 
was written in Miss Conyers’ usually firm and clear 
handwriting, and ran thus : 
“My Dear AND GENTLE Frrenp:—Duty, or what 

I believe to be such, calls me hence very suddenly. I 
have no time to bid you farewell in person, even if I 
could trust myself to such parting interview. From 
time to time-I will write.and let you know where and 
how Iam. I hope’that you also will keep me advised 
of your well- . For the present, a letter ad- 
dressed ‘B.C. Post-office, till called for) will find 
me. Give my love to Elfie. And, dear and good 
Erminie, accept my love and my prayers, which are 


When Erminie had finished reading this letter, she 
dropped again into her chair, covered her face with 
her hands, and wept. 
Mrs. Burton brought hera glass of water, saying: 
“ Drink this, my doar ; it will revive you.” 
Erminie drank the water, and returned the tumbler 
to the landlady, and said : 
“ Dear Mrs. Burton, please tell me all about it. She 
wentaway the evening she wrote this letter, or the 
next morning ?” 
“The same evening, my dear,” said the widow, pla- 
cing the empty tumbler on the table, and taking the 
chair nearest her visitor. 
“ Yes?” exclaimed Erminie, in tearful eagerness. 
“You never heard of anything so sudden in your 
life! You know, your old servant, had been here in 
the morning to bring her a note ?” 
“Tt was from me.” 
“ Well; soshe went away with him, and staid away 
all day.” 
“She was with me.” 
“ At seven o'clock, while we wereat tea—I and my 
girls—she came in. I got upto make fresh tea for her ; 
but she stopped me, saying thatshe would take nothing 
then, but might takea cup for herself by and by. And 
soshe hurried through the parlour and up into her 
own bedroom. She looked very much agitated, and 
that is the sacred truth. I spoke of her appearance 
to my girls; and they thought it was-because she 
was grieving after some friends who might have gone 
with the brigade.” 
“ Yes, that was it,” said Erminie, frankly. 
“Tater in the evening she came down. I and my 
girts were still at work. I thought she wanted her 
tea, and again I got up to make her some; but again 
she stopped me, saying something like this : 
““Mrs. Burton, I am about to leave you—I must do 
so to-night. Would you mindsending Johnny to call 
a carriage for me ?” 
“Now, Johnny is my nephew, on a visit to me at 
present. I looked at her in perfect astonishment to 
hear her talk of leaving me so suddenly at that hour 
of the night. And when I looked I saw her face was 
as white as marble, and nearly as hard in its expres- 
sion of settled determination. 
‘“«* My dear Miss Conyers,’ I said, ‘ I hope you have 
heard no bad news that takes you away to-night. 
Hadn’t you better wait till to-morrow? Itis very late 
to leave the house.’” 
“*T must go nevertheless. Can you let Johnny call 
a carriage for me?” she said. 
“I declare I was so struck all in a heap that I 
hardly knew whether I was standing on my head or 
my heels. 
“Johnny was drawing pictures on the slate by my 
side. And the livery stable was no great distance 
off ; sol said ‘ Yes,’ and sent the boy right away to 
call the carriage. , 
“ And she went up stairs to put on her things, and 
I went down into the kitchen to make her a cup of tea 
anda round of toast; for I knew I should have time 
to do it, because the liverymen would be at least twenty 
minutes getting the carriage ready; and the kettle 
was already boiling; and I was; determined she 
shouldn’t go out of my house without her tes. 
“So, sure enough in about ten minutes I had it all 
ready, and took it up on the waiter, and set it on the 
parlour table. 
“ She was sitting there, with her bonnet and shawl 
on, and her travelling basket in her hand. 
“+Pry and eat a bit, my dear, I said. ‘ You will 
have plenty of time. The carriage won't be here for 
ten minutes yet.’ 
“ She smiled, and thanked me in her own gracious 
way, that always reminds me of a princess, though I 
never saw one, and she sat down and drank the tea 
and ate the toast, and by that time the carriage came, 
little Johnny riding on the box with the driver. 
“So she got up, and sent the driver up to her room 
to bring her trunk down ; and while he wasdoing that, 
she took out her little purse and paid me the week’s 
board, though it wanted two days of being due. And 
then she gave me this letter for you. 
“ And when the man had put her-trunk on the car- 
riage, she bade us all good-bye. 
“* Bot where are you going, my dear ?’ I asked, as 
I held her hand, unwilling—oh, yes, heaven knows 
how unwilling—to see her go. 
“* Some distance,’ she answered. 
“* But there is no train to-night,’I said. 
“¢T ghall go by the very first train in the morn- 
ing. In order to make sure of it, I shall stop to- 
night at the best hotel that I can find nearest the 
station.’ 
“ And so, kissing me, and thanking me for what 
she called my motherly kindness to her, she went 
out. 


“€Bat tot will write aud let us know how you 
are?’ T eatled after ner. 





always up for you “ BRrroMARTE.” 








“Yes, us,’ she ans ered, Waving her hand from the 


The widow ceased to speak, and Erminie, leaning 
her head upon her hand, sighed deeply. 

“ And is that all you can tell me, Mrs. Burton ?” 
inquired Miss Rosenthal. 

“ Every bit, my dear.” 

“You haven't heard a word from her since ?” 
“Not one word.” 

“Have you the least idea of what she intends to do 
when she gets to the end of her journey ?” 

“Not the least. She went away so suddenly that I 
hadn’t time to question her much, even if she would 
have submitted to be questioned. Dear me, it all 
like a flash of lightning. Before I could 
realize that she was going, she was gone!” said the 
widow. 

Then, after a short pause, she inquired : 

“Have you any suspicion what she intends to do, 
Miss Rosenthal?” 

“Indeed no. I wish to heaven I had!” answered 
Erminie, mournfully. 

And then, finding that she could learn no more to 
throw light on the mystery of Britomarte’s depar- 
ture, she arose, thanked the widow for the informa- 
tion given, and left the house. 

On reaching the parsonage, Erminie found luncheon 
ready, and Elfie waiting for her. 

“Miss Minio,” said that impatient young lady, “if 
you are of the heavens, heavenly, and can live without 
eating, I'll have you to know that I’m ‘of the earth, 
earthy,’ and can’t do without victuals. It was seven 
o’clock when we breakfasted, and now it is three.” 

“ My dearest Elfie, always eat when you are hungry, 
and don’t wait for me. I have been to Britomarte’s 
lodgings,” said Erminie. 

“Yes, I know, and found her all right, I dare say.” 
“T found her place empty. She has left !” 

* Left!” echoed Elfie, in astonishment. 

“Yes. Oh, what a pity!” 

“ But where has she gone?” 

‘To what part of the city we do not know. She 

gave no address, but simply ‘B.C., to be left at the 

post-office.’ Here is the letter she left me. The 
landlady could tell me little more than the letter,” 
said Erminie, handing it to Elfie. 

“*My heyes!’ as the cockneys observe, here is 
ta go! Have you any idea what she is going to do, 
Erminie?” 

¥ Not the slightest!” 

“T have, then!” 

“What? what?” , 

“She is going !” 

“Oh, Elfie! never!” 

“T tell you she is! Iam just as sure of it is I am 
of my own life! Else why should she go off without 
taking leave of us?” 

“ Why, indeed!” repeated Erminie. 

“You see ehe didn’t want to be cross-questioned, 
as to her intentions.” 

“She might not have wished to becross-questioned : 
and yet she might have had no such intention as you 
suspect,” said Erminie. 

“Bosh! I tell you, Erminie, she has gone! You 
know what her sentimerts are! You know what her 
spirit, courage, and independence are! You know 
that she is not responsible‘to any human being in the 
world for her actions! And you also know what a 
consummate actress she is, and how perfectly: she 
would enact the part of a soldier. And finally, 
Erminie, you know, for you have often heard her 
declare, that she will keep the laws of God and 
man, and in other respects do as she pleases !” 

“Yes, yes, yes! I know all that you have said. 

But, oh! Heaven forbid that she should have done 
as you suppose,” sighed Erminie. 
“She has done the deed! And neither you nor I 
could prevent her from doing it! So now come sit 
down and have some luncheon! Papa’sgone, Ethel’s 
gone, Justin’s gone, Alberta’s gone, gout she’s a good 
riddance of bad rubbish !) and now Britomarte’s gone! 
Allare gone but me! But take comfort, Minie, dear ! 
Though all the rest are gone, I will never go! I 
will never leave you alone !” said Elfie, with some real 
feeling and with full faith that she could keep the pro- 
mise she had made.} 

Erminie wrote to Britomarte, entreating her to re- 
turn, or at least to write and satisfy her anxious 
friends as to her prospects. 

By return mail she received an answer, in which 
Miss Conyers thanked her for her affectionate interest, 
but begged her to dismiss anxiety, and trust Brito- 
marte’s welfare to Britomarte’s wit. 

But Erminie’s anxiety was only diverted to another 
quarter. 

That evening’s papers brought news of a severe 
battle in which Justin’s regiment had been engaged. 

And Erminie suffered the most acute anxiety until 
she received a letter from her brother. 

The fine weather lingered long that season, and the 
early autumn was of unparalleled beauty and 
geniality. 





carriage, which was then driving off.” 





In the very midst of that delicious season, when 
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any rational human being, free from care or pain, 

might have been happy in any place, Elfie grew 

weary of the pleasant parsonage and wished fora 
change of scene, “ if only for a day,” she said. 

And so, instigated, no doubt, by the great enemy 
of mankind, she went aboutsamong her young ac- 
quaintances—idle young ladies, with nothing to do, 
and worse than idle young men, and she proposed to 

et up ¢ pic-nic 7: 

. “You know, Feaie,” she argued, in defending 

herself to her hostess, “Ihave been shut up in this 
city so long, for nearly three years, unable to get into 
the country, that indeed I feel like a prisoner longing 
to escape.” 

“Bat I thought you promised not to leave ma,” 
said Erminie, who (though from no selfish motive) 

disapproved the venture altogether. 

“Neither do I intend to leave you. I intend that 
you shallgo too. Think,,Erminie! the weather is so 
perfectly beautiful! pleas&nter than we could have it 
at any other season of the year. It is just dry and 
cool and bright enough to be entirely delightful !” 

“But, Elfie, it is scarcely prudent to have a pic- 
nic.” 

“I wish to goodness you would have a little pity 
on yourself,” grumbled Elfie. 

Erminie smiled. 

‘‘Theré.is not the slightest danger of any ono of. us 
failing in pity for sian Elfie,” she said. 

“Then give yourself a holiday once in a way, and 
go with us on our pic-nic excursion. Now, do—now, 
do, Minie—that’s a darling !” 

“I would like to oblige you, Elfie dear, and I should 
not disMKke the trip this beautiful weather, but I can- 
not go with yon this time.” 

“ Well, upon my yord, you ‘sainted girls’—as I have 
heard more than ofie white-cravated and blue-spec- 
tacled young parson call you, are the most stubborn 
girls that ever was! Ido believe you refuse just out 
of opposition to me.” 

“No, Elfie. Listen, dear. During the three days 
that I was prevented from going to the hospital, one 
of my poor boys died. And he wanted to ses me, 
and kept asking for me and looking for me—poor, 
helpless boy !—as long as he lingered in life. I shall 
never cease to be sorry for my absence then; and now, 
as longas there shall remain a wounded and bed- 
ridden soldier in these hospitals, whom my presence 
can comfort or cheer, I will never leave the city for a 
party of pleasure. No dying eyes shall ever again 
strain themselves to look for me in vain!” said-Er- 
minie, gravely and earnestly. 

“Oh! Erminie, dear, you are a saint, and I very 
much fear that you will be a martyr, too !” said Elfie, 
more seriously than she had yet spoken; for she was 
at length really and deeply touched by the words of 
Erminie. 

But the Luthersn's orphan daughter slowly shook 
her head, gravely answering: 

“ Don't misapply such terms of praise.to me, dear 
Elfie. ‘Saint’ and ‘martyr’ are holy names that few 
- this age of the world deserve to bear, and I least 
of all.” 

“Oh! you mean, I suppose, that the only way 
to be a saint is to abjure the world and cleanliness, 
and live alone, in sackcloth and ashes; aud to bea 
martyr, is to set up some new doctrine and die for it,” 
said Elfie. 

“No, you mocker—you know that I mean no such 
thing,” laughed Erminie. 

“Tem glad you don’t; for I hold that the man or 
woman who devotes him or herself. to the service of 
their suffering . fellow-creatures, is as good @ saint ag 
ever preferred his own company to other people's!” 

And here the talk stopped. 

This conversation occurred on the Wednesday of 
that week. 

And the pic-nic excursion—that most disastrous 
a excursion—was fixed for the following Satur- 

ay. 

P (To be continued.) 

Eo 


Dr. Lrvrxestone atrived at Zanzibar on the 28th 
January. He lost all his Indian buffaloes, except 
four, ov the voyage; but although he will not, as he 
anticipated, have the use of them as beasts of burden, 
still he has safficient left to enable him to make a trial 
as to whether they will withstand the bite of the 
“ Tzetze” fly, the scougge of that part of Africa which 
he intends visiting. 

Locusts.—The Algerian journals are filled with 
details of the disastrous invasion of locusts, as already 
mentioned. Thick clouds of them have alighted on 
the country near Dellys, and they are also most nou- 
merous at Marengo. The cultivated slopes of Mustapha 
have suffered severely, the corn crops being nearly 
all devoured. At Birmandreis and Birkadem the 
green of the potato and bean crop has been completely 
destroyed, Great numbers have appeared at Algiers 


sailed by innumerable flights, which haye committed 
dreadful ravages at Oued-el-Aleng. A letter from 
Oran announces their arrival in that district, where 
Terrira has Buffered the most. The military authori- 
ties have placed the soldiers at the disposal of the 
colonists. 








“TO LET; INQUIRE WITHIN.” 





“PHIs HOUSE TO LET!” 


THERE it wae, most unquestionably—an appeal, in 
fat black letters, wound up by a huge exclamation 
point, to the attention of all house-hunting sufferers. 

“Tfiis House to Let—and no mistake about. it, 
either,” mused Mr. Briggs, stirring his cup of cold 
coffee, and looking distastefully at the one boiled egg 
that lay before him. “ The fact is, I’m sick of keep- 
ing house; coals always out—taxes always due— 
carpets always wearing in their places—grocers’ billa 
enough to make a man’s hair stand on end, and honse- 
keeper always siriking for higher wages! I won’t 
stand it any longer!” 

Mr. Nahum Briggs was a little fat, fussy man, 
with starting eyes and a tout-ensemble not unlike a 
comfortably sized lobster. He turned a lively scarlet 
as the door slowly swung open, and his housekeeper 
stalked majestically in. In truth and in fact, Mr. 
Briggs was a litile afraid of Mrs. Parley, but Mr. 
Briggs was resolved to break the baleful spell, and 
stood boldly to his guns. 

“ Mr. Briggs!” began the lady, solemnly, ‘‘can I be- 
lieve my eyes?” 

“Well, ma’am,” said the old bachelor, ‘‘I never 
heard that anything was amiss with you¥ eyesight.” 
“Is it possible that you have posted a Dill on the 
front of this house without consulting me ?” 

“ Quite so, ma’am,” responded Nahum. 

“ And you intend ——” 

“To shut up shop—to close my establishment—to 
break up house! 
exactly my intention.” . 
“ Very well, sir,” said Mrs. Parley, grimly, “if you 
will settle the trifling question of salary between us, 
I will take my departure.” 

“What! now?” ejaculated Mr. Briggs, somewhat 
taken by surprise. 

“ Immediately,” responded the lady, frigidly. 

“ And who's to keep house for me until the first of 
May? and who’s to show the premises to all in- 
quirers ?”” demanded Nahum, a litile apprehensively. 
“That is your own business, sir,” said Mrs. Parley. 
“T, for one, cannot consent to remain in a house whcre 
I have been so markedly excluded from the confidence 
of its owner.” 

“Just so, ma’am—exactly,” said Mr. Briggs, count- 
ing out several banknotes. “There's your money, and 
oblige me by clearing out as quick as you conveniently 
can.” 

Mrs. Parley withdrew, and Nahum was left to his 
own meditations. 

Singular to relate, they took the shape of a species 
of war-dance, executed in the middle of the floor, .to 
the musical snapping of fingers. 

“ Bravo! bravo! three cheers and a tiger at the end 
of em!” chuckled our hero. “If ever there wasa 
miserable slave, I’ve been one to that hatchet-faced 
woman, and now I’m free! Who would have sup- 
sed ——" 

He stopped abruptly—there was @ ring at the door 
boll. 

“ And nobody to answer it,” mused Mr. Briggs, a 
little spree from his: high spirits. ‘“ Well, 1'll go 
myself.” 

A spectacled old lady stood on the door steps, in a 
shabby bombazine and furs that looked as if they might 
have grown on the back of some dissipated cat. 

“ This ’ere house to let?” 
* Yes, ma'am.” 

“Can I look at it?” 

“ Certainly, ma’am.” 

“ Water-pipes in Sound-order? cellar dry? paint 
new ? furnace work good? roof sound? chandeliers 
go with the house? possession right off? neighbour- 
hood good? any objection to children? ventilators in 
the rooms ?” 

“‘Ma’am,” ejaculated poor Nahum, fairly stunned by 
the torrent of questions. 

“ Servants is so stupid!” sighed the old lady. “Can 
I see your master ?” 

i I'm my own master, ma'am,” said Mr. Briggs, irri- 
tably. 

“Oh—I thought you was the porter,” said the old 
lady, scornfully. “ What's the rent?” 

“ Two hundred pounds.” 

“Two hundred fiddlesticks!” shrieked the old lady, 
holding up both her hands. “ Who on earth do you’ 
s’pose is goin’ to pay two hundred pounds for anold 
tumble-down house as this? Why you must be crazy! 
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and the neighbourhood, and Churchell bas been as- 


ping, ma’am,” said Nahum. “ That’s | M 
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“I won't say anything of theosort,”, said Nabur, 
turning red and feeling spoplectic.. “ If you, don't li, 
the rent of my hoyse, ma'am, you're not obliged to pay 
it, aud I wish you a very good morning; ma'am.” 

So saying, Nahum Briggs closed the door in the far, 

of the old lady. 
Scarcely had the.old lady got safely round th, 
corner, and Mr. Briggs recovered his ruffled faculties 
when there came another sharp tintinnabulation to ti, 
bell-wires—a languid .young ‘lady.this time, with, 
gentleman who appeared engaged in holding on his 
moustache. With this couple Mr. Nahum trotted 
the very top of the house and down again. 

“ Adolphus, my. dear,” said thedady. 

“ Well, my dear?” 

“Don't you think these ceilings are very low?” 

“ Well, I don’t know.” , 

“And then.the back yard.is so very small.” 

“ Well—I really don’t know,” 

“And the dining-room is so inconvenient,” 

“ Well—I don’t know.” 

“And—I'm really afraid there are obnoxious insects 
in the bedrooms.” 

“Really, ma/am,” said Nahum,, bristling up, “is 
there any other fault to find? Because, if there isn’t, 
there's the front door open, and, I really don’t think 
it’s too narrow for you to walk out of,” 

“Adolphus, my, dear,” said the, lady, ‘‘ we won't re- 
= any longer inthe society of this exceedingly ab. 
ru n.” 

A 2 Alpin 

D and his wife departed. 

“ Well!” quoth Mr. Briggs to himself.  L.wonder if 
people leave their manners at home when they go 
house-hunting. Obnoxious inseets in my rooms, in- 
deed! Well, I wonder who’s coming next! I wish 
the confounded house was letiand off my hands.” 

The next Wrival was a tall, stylish lady, who 
promptly fell in love with the house and all its belong- 

D 


g8. 

“Such a delightfully convenient mansion! And if 

r.—Mr. ——” 

“ Briggs, ma'am.” 

“ Mr. Briggs,” with a charming bow, “ would con- 

sent to take the rent outin board ——” 

“ Oh—ah—you keep « boarding-house ?” 

“ Not exactly a boarding-house; my family consists 

po seventeen select friends, five servants, and six chil- 
n. 

‘* Seventeen, plus five, plus six, plus:one! Twenty- 
nine people,” hurviedly calculated Nahum. “I—I 
male think, ma’am, I couldn't consent to let the house 

ou.” 
And the lady flounced out in a-rage. 
Two young damsels and a spinster aunt followed, 
and after a lengthy inspection of the premises, came to 
a state council in the parlours. 
“T like the house ‘very much,” said the spinster 
aunt, solemnly, “and with a few slight alterations, I 
will engage it for my brother's family.” 
“Very good, ma'am,” said ‘Nahum, rubbing his 
hands, and scenting a speedy termination to ‘his trials. 
“ Name ’em.” 
“The door-handles must. all be gilded, and I should 
like the house new ory ert: in velvet and gold, and re- 
painted, and the partition between the parlours taken 
down and replaced by anarch,andan extension dining- 
room built out behifid, and @ bay window thrown’ out 
of the parlour, and a new style.of rangein the kitchen, 
and a dumb waiter putin, and new brorze chandeliers 
po ap and aaother furuace in the sub-cellar, 
abnaq-—-— 
“Hold on, ma’am—just held on one minute,” said 
Nahum, feebly: gasping for breath. .“* Wouldn't you 
like the old house carted away and a new one put in 
its placd? I think it would be rathet less trouble than 
to make the trifling alterations you suggest. 
“ Sir!” said the spinster, loftily. 
“T don’t think we can agree, ma’am.” 
“ Very well—very rc haga ing girls.” 
With prim dignity the lady marshalled’ her two 
charges out, muttering something about “the extor- 
tionate ideas of landlords now-a-days.” 
While Nahum, wildly rumpling his iron-grey hair 
with both hands, soliloquized : 
“ Well, if Job had been alive, and had a house to let, 
there never would have been any Book of Job written. 
There goes that everlasting bell again; I'll haul it out 
by the roots if this sort of thing goes-on much longer. 
Vl tear down the bill, and put the place up at auc- 


Another lady, but quite different from the other—a 
slender, little, cast-down lady, with’ a head that 
drooped like a lily of the'valley, and a dress of brown 
silk that had been mended and darned and turned and 
retrimmed, until even Nahum Briggs, man and bacle- 
lor though he was, could see how very shabby it was. 
Yet she was pretty, with big blue eyes and shining 
brown hair, .and cheeks tinged with « faint, fleeting 
colour, where the velvety roses of youth had once 





Say one hundred, and I'll look at the rooms.” 


bloomed in vivid carmize, Aud the .golden-baired 
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“tle lagsies who clung to her dress Were as like heras 
ne lily-buds to a’full-blooméd' chime of flower-bells. 

As Nahum Briggs stood looking at her, there came 
back to-hitn the sanshiny days of his youth—a field of 
plooming clover, crimson in the June light, and a blue- 
eyed girl leaning over the’fence, with her bright hair 
barred with level sunset gold, and*he knew that he 
was standing face to face with Barbara Wylie,’ the 
girl he had quarrelled with years and years ago, and 
whose blué éyes haa’ kept him an old bachelor all bis 
life long. 

i Phas house is to let, F believe 2” she asked, timidly, 
with a little quiver in her mouth. 

“| believe it is, Barbara Wylie.” 

She looked up, starting with a sudden flush of re- 
cognition. 

“Nahum Briggs!” 

And then Barbara tutned very pale, and began to 
cry, with the little golden-haired girls clinging to her 
skirts, and ‘wailing; “Mamma, mamma—what’s the 
matter, mamma a 

“Nothing, now,” said Barbara, resolutely brushing 
away the tears. “If yon please, Mr. Briggs, I will 
look at the house. I am a-widow now, and very poor, 
and—and I think of keeping a boarding-house to earn 
ny daily breads I-hope the rent is not very high ?” 

s We'll talk about the rent afterwards,” said Nahum, 
fiercely ewallowing down a big lump in his throat that 
threatened to choke*bim. ‘Come here, little girls, 
ind kisé me; I used! to know your mamma when she 
wasn't Much bigger than you are.” ‘ 

Barbara, with her blue eyes still drooping, went all 
over the house without finding a word of fault, and 
Nahum Briggs walked at her side, wondering if it 
really was fifteen years since the June sunshine lay so 

rightly on-the clover field. 

“] think the house is beautiful,” said: meek Barbara. 
‘Will you rent it to me, Naham ?” 

“ Well, yes,” said Nahum, thouglitfally, “I'll let you 
iave my house if you want it, Barbara.” 

“ With the privilege of keeping a few boarders ?” 

“ No, ma’am |” 

Barbara stopped and looked wistfully at him. 

“ But I don't think you understand how very poor 
lam, Mr. Briggs.” 

* Yes, I dow” 

“ And that I cannot afford to take the house without 
the privilege of boarders.” 

“ll tell you what, Barbara,” said Mr. Briggs, dic- 
tatorially, “I'l give you the privilege of keeping just 

one boarder, and him you've got to keep all your life 
lung, if you onee take him.” 

“| don’t think I quite understand you, Mr. Briggs,” 
said Barbara, but she blushed very becomingly, and 
we are rather inclined to think she told a naughty 
little fib, Loy 

“What do you say to me fora boarder, Barbara?” 
said the old bachelor; taking both the widow’s hands 
in his. “ Barbara, we'were young once. I like you 
18 well as I ever did, and I'll do my: best to be a good 
husband to you, and @ good father to your little girls, 
if you'll be my wife.” 

Barbara’ blushed again, and hesitated, but Nahum 
was not to be eluded thus. . 

“Shall I take down the ‘ To Let,’ Barbara ?” 

“ Yes,” she murmured, almost u nder her breath. 

So Nahum went deliberately out, and coolly tore 
lown the bill, to the astonishment and disappointment 

{a party of rabid house-hunters who were just ascend- 
ing the steps,’ 

“And when shall we be married, Barbara?” he 
vext demanded. 

“In the eammer, pethaps,” said Mrs. Barbara, 
shily. 

* To-morrow,” said| Nahum, decisively, and “ to- 
uorrow ” itowas, 

“Upon my~word, Barbara,” said Nahum, on the 
first of May, ds he watched his’ wife’s blooming face 
behind the coffee urn, ‘you’ can't think how muck 
jollier it is with you for a housekeeper than that Mrs. 
Parley.” 

Barbara only laughed, and said ‘‘ he wasa dear, good 
old stupid.” 

So the probabilities are that neither Mr, Nahum 
Briggs nor his brown stone house will be in the 
oarket again as “To Let; Inquire Within.” A. R. 


Two persons were proclaimed in the parish church 
of Cupar on Sunday, and married on Monday, whose 
united age amounts to one hundred and forty (140) 


years! And it was the bride’s third appearance at the 
itar !—Fifeshire Journal. 

Mr. Cuarues Davis, the celebrated. huntsman, has 
resigned - the situation, and has been succeeded by 
larry King, the first whip. The salary of huntsman 
to the Queen’s hounds ig £500 per annum, with per- 
juisites. ; Mr, Dade his 78th year on the 
loth of Jan and spent 65 seasons in the 
service of Royalty. In.1891 he began as whip to his 
father, whu was thén “hare Luntsman.” to George 





ITE, and the first hare he ever saw killed was near 
Virginia Water. After a few seasons he joined the 
Royal Staghounds (which were then hunted by his 
future father-in-law, Mr. Sharpe), but only in the 
capacity of pistol-boy. 


TEMPTATION. 
———_--————— 
By J, ¥. SMITH. 


Author of “ The Will and the Way,” ‘‘ Woman and her Master,” 
éc., &c. 


CHAPTER: XLVI. 
There is no friend like woman ; in misfortune 
Her tenderness consoles us, or her wit 
Finds out the only remedy to heal it. Old Play. 

“ Wuart sort of fellow is this Stork ?” he asked. 

The managing man slightly raised his shoulders. 

“Speak out, man!” exclaimed Olement, impatiently. 

“ Hard sir!” replied his envoy ; “‘ heart and hand 
like a vice! Nothing escapes him! I pity your 
friend, if he has fallen into such clutches! He would 
no more mind extorting twenty, thirty, fifty per cent., 
than I should filing a declaration! ‘Thank heaven,” 
he added, with a hypocritical smile, “ that you have 
nothing to fear from him on your own account! Your 
father detests money-lenders and gambling!. I don’t 
know which be holds in aversion most!” 

The despicable trickster smiled at the look of agony 
which rested for an instant uponthe handsome fea- 
tures ofthe youth. It was not that Clement Foster 
had any childish terror of his father’s anger, or that he 
anticipated reproaches for his indiscretion ; it was the 
blow, the wound it would give to.the confidence which 
had hitherto existed between them. Bitterly did he 
regret his indiscretion, and mentally vowed that no 
earthly inducement should tempt him to touch cards 
or dice again. 

“T will direct the clerksto show Mr. Stork to my 
room the instant he arrives !” observed the hypocrite ; 
‘ you nced be under no apprehension, even should your 
father return! ‘He is sure not toseekme: he knows 
that I must be at the Common Pleas—the old cause of 
Grindem and Nibble comes on again! But I forget,” 
he added, with what was intended to be a friendly 
smile; “ you have nothing to do with law now?” 

_ It was a truth that the cause the speaker alluded to 
was to betried that very day ; but it was equally true 
he had not the least intention to be present. 

Finding that he should have some time upon his 
hands before the interview with the money-lender, 
our hero left the office to breathe the fresh air and 
collect his thoughts in the garden of the Temple. 

So great was his agitation, that he quite forgot his 
promise to breakfast with Martha in Harley Street. 

No sooner had he taken his departure, than Mr. 
Griffiths bolted the door of his room, and began to 
put the project he had secretly formed into execu- 
tion. 

For reasons best known to himself, he had deter- 
mined to be present at the meeting which was about 
to take place—and the means were unfortunately at 


On either side of the chimney, in two dingy recesses, 
stood a large, old-fashioned book-case, with glass 
doors, and faded green eurtains. 

One contained his law books; the other papers, 
drafts of deeds, and all the miscellaneous waifs and 
strays of a lawyer's office. 

These he speedily removed, and piled in one of the 
closete—then left the room to give instrugtions to the 
junior clerks, 

Clement Foster was pacing up and down the room 
so disinterestedly placed at his disposal by his father’s 
managing man, when Mr. Stork was announced. The 
money-lender entered the apartment with that stealthy, 
cat-like step peculiar to animals of prey. The old 
man tried to look benevolent and meek, but a close 
observer might have detected, in the only half-sub- 
dued twinkle of his keen grey eye and the drawn- 
down corners of his thin lips, a feeling of self-confi- 
dence and great determination. After all, it was a 
mere boy he had tocontend with, 

“ Lieutenant Trevanian,” said our hero, in a firm 
tone, ‘‘ tells me that, compelled. by his necessities, he 
has transferred to you my acknowledgment of a debt 
of one thousand pounds!” 

“ Acknowledgment !” repeated Stork ; “it isan 10 U, 
an re 

“T am aware!” interrupted the young soldier; “ did 
he - yon how he obtained it?” 

“ ° » 


“J will inform you, then! At play—play which 
he urged—nay, almost forced upon me! When the 
paper you hold was signed, he pledged his word that— 
—_ ceed should not be demanded til I became 
of age 

“T have nothing todo with that '” drily observed the 
money-lender 








“ You will wait?” 

“Impossible!” 

“You must!” exclaimed Clement, passionately ; 
“you know thatI shall be rich—have thonsands at 
my command; more—am willing to pay handsomely 
for the delay! Name your conditions—I’ll drive no 
huckster’s bargain with you? But it is of the 
utmost importance to keep this transaction a secret!” 

“T fear it will be impossible!” observed Mr. Stork. 

“Impossible!” repeated our hero. ‘ Do you know 
the consequence of that word? It will drive two 
beings to despair: a dear, kind father, whose hairs are 
grey in honour—a son whose promise to the best of 
parents has been broken! ’Tis not the sum!” he 
added, with increased earnestness. ‘‘ The day I am of 
age I will bind myself to pay it twice over, in what 
penalty you please! Mark me—twice over!” 

“ The offer is a most liberal one, and-——” 

“You accept it?” eagerly demanded Clement. 

* Alas! I have not the power!” replied the old 
man; “I am merely the agent of another in these 
transactions! Were the money mine, gladly would I 
wajt !” 

4 Can I not see your employer?” 

“No!” answered the usurer, hastily ; ‘' it is his plea- 
sure toremain unknown! He has already advanced 
large sums—very large sums—to your friend Lieu- 
tenant Trevanian, on the reversion of the family es- 
tates; and, although rich, he is really inconvenienced 
for the money !” 

“Are there no means?” exclaimed the intended 
victim, imploringly ; “ or is this merely a trick to en- 
hance the conditions? Speak, man—speak boldly! 
Ask enough! ‘There is no sacrifice I will recoil from 
to spare this sorrow to my father !” 

‘No sacrifice!” repeated Stork, lowering hig voice. 

“Not one!” impetuously answered Clement. 

“Well,” satd the old man, deliberately, “ perhaps 
—mind, I only say perhaps—I could point out a way! 
But nol it would be useless—you would not con- 
sent!” 

“You do not know me,” answered the young man, 
firmly, “or the devotion of which affection is capable! 
Do not keep me insuspense! If any spark of pity or 
feeling remains in your sordid heart, speak, and ease 
my tortured mind at once !” 

Up to the present moment of their interview his 
visitor had remained seated near the table— whilst the 
speaker continued to pace the room with a restless 
step. 4 
The money-lender pointed to a chair beside him, and 
motioned to our hero to take it. 

“You promise me to be patient ?” he began. 

“Patient !” said Clement; “ay, patient as a martyr 
on the rack !” 

“ And pledge your honour never to reveal to Walter 
Trevanian—or indeed to anyone else —the proposal I 
am about to make to you?” 

,It was given. 

“Well, then,” resumed tae speaker, “as I before 
observed to you, the party who has employed me hag 
lent large sums to your friend upon the reversion of 
the Trevanian estates! Since the last advance, a sin- 
gular circumstance has reached his knowledge—a 
doubt has been created in his mind touching the value 
of the security !” 

“The value! Is he not Sir Richard's heir?” 

“He had an elder brother,” continued Mr. Stork, 
“who died a few hours after coming of age! Previous 
to his death, he executed some deed or paper, which 
he placed in your father’s hands, with instructions 
that it was not to be opened till the decease of the 
present baronet !” 

“T know!” exclaimed our hero; ‘I have seen it 
frequently! Itisin the iron safe in my father’s pri- 
vate office !” 

The money-lender was not the only person who 
mentally noted this imprudent speech. 

“Could you procure mea sight of it,” whispered 
the tempter; “entrust it to my hands but for 
one hour, the delay you ask for might easily be 
obtained !” 

The young soldier started from his chair like one 
who had unexpectedly received an electric shock. 

“More!” added thé speaker; “ the debt might be 
cancelled altogether !” 

‘““What!” exclaimed Qlement Foster, choking with 
shame and indignation that such an infamous pro- 
posal should have been addressed to him; “rob my 
faiher—stamp myself a villain, to conceal my folly! 
Look upon me!” he added, fiercely ; ‘is fool or cow- 
ard written on my brow? Shame, man—shame! I 
see, too late,” he continued, bitterly, “the snare that 
hhas been spread for me !” 

Mr. Stork opened | his pocket-bouk, took out the 
10 U, and began reading it. 

“ T willexpose you!” said the youth. _ 

“ Yourself, you mean!” coolly observe: his visitor ; 
“ who would believe you—your fate: - Ne! He 
would consider it amere paltry excuse ie. vour broken 
promise never to play. suggested to yi. by. yout 
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knowl of the existenceof the deed, and the fact of 
your having lost the money to Walter Trevanian !' 
Besides,” he continued, “ you forget the pledge you 
made me before I entered on this matter!” 

“ Trae!” muttered Clement, in a tone of agony; 
“and, though given toe villain, it must be kept! I 
am in your power! You may torture me, but you 
shall not d me!” 

“Can the fool be serious?” mentally wondered the 
old man; “or is he coy, and desirous of being per- 
suaded to his wishes ?” 


“ You spoke of robbery!” he resumed, aloud; “and 
were I as fiery as you are, it would be my cue to feel 
offended! But I know the world, and have patience 


with the temper, impetuosity,and weakness of youth! 
I merely asked to see the paper—to examine it—to 
have it intrusted to me for one hour—sixty fleeting 
minutes !” 

“ Atthe expiration of which time you promise to 
return it to me ?” 

“I swear it!" replied the money-lender, eagerly. 

Clement Foster walked several times up and down 
the room, a prey to the most violent agitation ; the 
tempter, who imagined that he had already caught 
him in his snare, urging him the while, and palliating 
the act by maxims of worldly sophistry. 

“How many men in “your position,” he observed, 
"would rejoice in such an occasion of escaping the’ 
consequences of their folly—nay, it is almost an act of 
duty! Your father’s peace of mind, you say, depends 
upon his being kept in ignorance of your having 
broken the promise you made never to gamble. 
Heaven will pardon the deceit,” he added, with a 
hypocritical smile; ‘committed for a parent's good!” 

“Peace, old man! said our hero, between his 
clenched teeth; “lest I forget that in form at least 
you are human, and strangle you like some noxious 
reptile that has stung me! Your devilish logic falls 
hurtless on my reason! Would,” he added, colouring 
deeply, ‘that your menaces were as powerless over 
my heart!" ‘ 

“You consent, then ?” whispered Mr. Stork. 

“And when must this felon’s deed be accom- 
plished ?” demanded the youth, avoiding a direct an- 
swer to his question. 

“ This very day !” replied the tempter, fearful lest 
reflection’should intervene and baulk his project. 

“Impossible! ‘You must give me till to-morrow!” 

“ How impossible?” repeated the money-lender, im- 
vatiently. 

“ My father is absent, and has the keys of the iron 
safe with him!” replied Clement. “I must abstract 
them from his pillow like a thief in the night!” he 
added, bitterly. “Should he wake”—he exclaimed, at 
the same time wringing his hands in agony at the ter- 
rible picture his imagination had conjured up — 
‘‘should he awake, heaven have pity on me!” 

“ Little danger!” observed Mr. Stork, in a philoso- 
phical tone; “ old men generally sleep soundly! Well, 
be it as you say, till to-morrow! Keep faith with 
me, or—— But there—you have sense enough to 
comprehend your position, and accept it! Where are 
we to meet—here ?” 

“Not for worlds! Give me an address where I may 
find you!” 

The gentleman gave him his card. 

“ Till twelve,” he said, “I shall expect you! Re- 
member, not a minute beyond! On the last stroke of 
the clock, I startto lay the security I hold before your 
father!” 

Taking up his hat, he made a low bow and left the 
room with the same cat-like, stealthy step he had 
entered it. 

“Thank heaven, be is gone!” murmured the agi- 
tated youth. “ Had he remained longer, I should have 
murdered him! Oh, how I loathe myseif,” he con- 
tinued, “for having listened to his infamous proposal 
—for having tampered for an instant in a rance 
with my honour! My mindis madeup! My father 
may discard me, in his anger, from his heart—re- 
proach me for my broken promise—my weakness; 
but he sliall never scorn me for my baseness! Fool! 
dupe!—ay, that’s the word—dupe!” he repeated; 
“dupe!” 

As our readers doubtless suppose, Clement Foster 
never seriously entertained the thought of yielding to 
the temptation so artfully placed before him. 

His purpose in seeming to entertain it was to obtain 
time, that he might bs tho first to make known his 
folly.to kis father. 

In his case truly might it be said that his weakness 
had carried its punishment along with it! 

With this resolve, he pulled his shako over his brow, 
and left the room so obligingly placed at his disposal 
by his father’: confidential clerk. 

Scarcely ad the sound of his steps died away upon 
the stairs wen the door of the bookcase was cautiously 
opened, anc Mr. Griffiths stepped out from his place 
of concea; went. He had overheard every word. After 
securing the door, to prevent interruption, he seated 


vacated, and was for nearly an hour buried in profound 
reflection. 

“A thousand pounds!” he muttered at last. ‘I 
should like to see the man whose virtue could resist a 
thousand pounds! But Master Clem has not got the 
deed yet! That and the 10 U must both be mine! 
But how—how ?” 

It was some time before the conscientious Mr. Grif- 
fiths could answer the question satisfactorily to him- 
self; but he did so at last. Success seemed certain, 
unless some unforeseen influence interfered to baffle 
his design. 

During the entire day Martha had been expecting 
the visit of Clement Foster. He had promised her, 
and it was the first tinte she had ever known her 
preserver to break his word. More than ever con- 
firmed in her idea that some misfortune had occurred 
to him, she had driven several times to the house of 
Mr. Foster to inquire for him, and each time been dis- 


ppointed. 

Friendship is even more persevering and enduring 
than love: probably becauge it is less liable to be mis- 
led by passion and impu It hasalso the advantage 
of being free from jealousy—the poisonous weed which 
ae frequently grows side by side with the more tender 

lower. 

The influence which Walter Trevanian so obviously 
exercised over ber young favourite alarmed her, and 
she resolved, if possible, to obtain his confidence. 
Hers was not the idle curiosity which desires to sound 
the wound, but the nobler desire of pouring the balm 
to heal it. 

“ He is trathand hononr itself!” she thought; “ in- 
genuous as achild, he will neither refuse me liis confi- 
dence nor deceive me !” 

As she was about to quit the residence of the lawyer 
for the third time, sheencountered our hero in the hall : 
his flushed cheek and haggard looks alarmed her. 

“Clement!” she exclaimed, holding out her hand to 
him, “is this your promise?” 

“Pray pardon me!” he replied, forcing a smile ; “it 
is not often that I break my word! You cannot re- 
proach me,” he added, ‘more than I do myself! But I 
must see my father before I return to Windsor.” 

“Your father is from home,” observed Miss Mendez, 
“and will not return till six. We have nearly an 
hour !” 

A sigh of mingled relief and disappointment escaped 
the lips of the young soldier: he was distracted between 
the desire he felt of relieving his tortured heart, and the 
dread of the effect which the confession he had to make 
might produce upon the mind of his parent. 

“My carriage is at the door,” continued the speaker; 
“T will only ask you to accompany me for one turn 
round the park—you must not refuse me!” 

Clement hesitated—probably he guessed her design, 
and, with intuitive delicacy, would have avoided it. 
“‘T havea service to ask!” she added. 

“ A service!” he repeated. 

“ A most important one!” said Martha. 

Knowing her strict adherence to truth on all occa- 
sions, our hero concluded that he had misconstrued her 
intentions, and, without further hesitation or apology, 
acceded to her request. 

“And may I inquire the nature of this important 
service ?” he said, as the carriage rolled rapidly towards 
St. James's. 

The question was asked in a comparatively cheer- 
ful tone, but his companion was not to be deceived. 
“TI fear I have lost your confidence ?” she replied. 
“There was a time, Clement, when you used to con- 
fide to me all your boyish griefs—your distaste for the 
profession to which your father wished to devote you 
—your fsar of giving him pain by resisting his desire 
—the struggles between duty and inclination; but 
now you have a sorrow which you brood over in 
silence! Am I not right ?” 

The eagerness with which he attempted to argue 
away her suspicions only confirmed them. She 
listened to him patiently, and when he concluded, 
merely remarked that he had already wasted a quarter 
of an hour. 

“ You do not believe me;-then ?” he replied. 

“Tf you say that I am wrong, Clem, yes! I at 
once discard the doubts which have tormented me— 
for my confidence in your word is as unbounded as 
my faith in your honour! But up to the present mo 
ment you have not replied to my question—you have 
merely evaded it! You forget,” she added, “that I 
have a right to speak—the right of gratitude!’ Think 
you I have forgotten your kindness tothe-poor friend- 
less creature who, half-mad with her wrongs and 
sorrows, fled to your father for advice and assistance, 
or the act of courage by which you so lately preserved 
her life! Speak to me freely, then, as you would toa 
dear friend—an elder sister, or a mother! If un- 
happy, at least let me offer you the consolation of 
sympathy !” 

She longed to add, “ assistance,” but dreaded” lest 
the word should wound the proud susceptibility of the 





himself in the chair the money-lender had so lately 


young soldier. 


ny, 


Clement Foster was touched : he felt that the sym. 
pothy of @ warm, true heart, whose motives coul; 
bet be taisconstrued, at such a moment would be ip. 
meres Still a false. delicacy and shame restrained 

im, 

* Still silent!” said Martha, reproachfully. 

“What can I say, my dear Miss Mendez, to a 
much goodness and caudour? Some errors ary 
without cure!” 

“ Crimes, if you will!” observed his companion; 
“ but not errors! There is not one but has its remedy! 
You assure me,” she added, in a more cheerfyj 
tone, “that your confidence and regard for me are 
unchanged ?” 

“From the very depth of my heart!” replied ths 
young man, warmly. 

“You have met with some misfortune !” resumed 
Martha; “ perhaps pecuniary difficulties! You must 
not be angry at my frankness! If so, thia concealment 
is most unwise—more, it ig unkind, Clement! You 
know that I have wealth, which is a burthen to me— 
wealth, a portion of which, were I to die to-morrow, 
would be yours! Tell. meall!’sheadded. “ Afford 
me the gratification of being useful to you whilst I 
live! It is a false pride that would only accept a gift 
when the hand that bestowed it is cold within the 
grave!” 

“Long—long may it be before your hand and heart 
are cold!” exclaimed our hero, warmly. ‘‘ Had the 
annoyance, the misery, I endured proceeded from any 
other cause than a pecuniary one, I should.at once 
have confided it to you; but I knew your rous 
nature—knew that it would prompt you to proffer— 
nay, caprreesstetenmn, which henour me to 
acce 


“Honour! It is a serious word !” observed Miss 
Mendez, gravely. 

“Judge before you condemn me !” replied Clement. 
“T have broken my word, pledged to my kind old 
father, and lost a thousand pounds at play! It is no 
palliation of my error—or rather crime, for it deserves 
the name—that I was led into it by the desire of re- 
storing indirectly to Walter Trevanian a bet which 
I had won from him! _He promised:me to wait till I 
should be of age for the payment! He has broken 
faith with me—urged by his own necessiti®s, I'believe! 
The acknowledgment I gave ‘him isin the hands of 
some money-lender, and to-morrow it will be presented 
to my father!” : 

“That must, not be!” observed his companion; 
“why inflict an unnecessary wound! Let me redeem 
it—it shall be a debt! You shall pay me interest for 
the money—usurer's interest, if you will!” she added; 
“and I promise to exact it to the last penny! Only 
let me have the satisfaction of sparing your father 
this sorrow! [can understand your delicacy,” she 
continued; “ appreciate) and admire it, though 
somewhat overstrained! . You hesitate to receive 
assistance of @ pecuniary nature from a woman, 
even though she happens to be old enough to be your 
mother!” 

“And am I not right?” demanded the young man. 
“In this instance, no!” replied Martha; “had you 
any other friend, the case might be.different ? What 
is the name of the man who holds these obligations ?” 
Clement remained silent. 

‘Do you doubt me?” she added. ‘‘Come—lI pro- 
mise not. to redeem them without yotr permission— 
you know you may rely upon my word!” 

“ As upon an angel's! His name is Stork !” 

“ A tall, aged man,” hastily exclaimed Miss Mendez, 
“with hypocrite stamped upon his face? A fellow 
who has a text for every extortion, and I fear for every 
villany ‘” 

‘‘The same!” replied our hero; “had he sat for his 
portrait, it could not have been more faithfully drawn. 
Though how you came to know him——” 

“Do not question me on that point!” interrupted 
his companion, hurriedly. “Clement, I will not 
leave you in the hands of sncha man! he is capable 
of urging you fo —— I scarcely know what I am 
saying !” she added, after a pause; ‘but-L must seo 

m! 

“ And your promise?” 

“Shall be kept to the spirit, as well as the very 
letter! ‘Give me his address—I possess an influence 
over him which he will not resist! Without counting 
down a single coin—without bond or security—I 
pledge mysélf that he shall wait as humbly as 4 
miser’s expectant heir for the payment of Lis 
claims !” 

“ And silently !” 

“ And silently!” added Martha; “he will not dare to 
speak, if I but raise my finger to forbid him !” 
Clement Foster was perfectly aware of the evil re- 
putation which the grandfather of the speaker had 
borne—of the terrible hold she had wes ey on the 
fears of the housebreaker, Miles, and doubted not that 
circymstanceg had given her @ similar power over the 
respectable Mr. Stork, He accepted her offer witb 








the warmest gratitude. 
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“You are m ardian angel!” he exclaimed; * you 

have relieved 4 pues of the load of anguish which 
d it! rfather ! It would have been 

oppresse y poo m 

a terrible blow to him to know that I had deceived 

ten, 17 

A “You. had better not see. him,” observed the lady, 

“till this affair is settled! You have a zealous advo- 

cate,” she added; ‘‘and one, moreover, who will act 

without fee !” 

“You will earn the best,” he replied; ‘ the approba- 
tion of your own excellent heart! What a helpless, 
unlucky creature I am!” he added: “poor, even in 
the beggar’s coin—thanks! Why can I noi show my 
gratitude? Why has fortune left you nothing to de- 
sire—to achieve ?” 

“ Nothing !” repeated Martha, reproachfully. 

“Forgive mé—pray forgive me! I forgot the loss 
of your child !” 

“Tt is séldom absent from my thoughte !” answered 
the lady, mournfully ; “ were it not for this war, 
which renders travelling impossible for an unprotected 
woman, I would seek her through every country in 
Europe! I often see ber in my dreams,” she added ; 
“ press her to my heart—hear her lips pronounce the 
name of mother! Oh, when will they be realized 7” 

* Probably,” observed our hero, “at an hour when 
you least expect it! Ishould almost doubt the jus- 
tice of heaven, had not Time that recompense in store 
for you—Time is at once the swordand balm! If it 
trices us with affliction, itseldom fails to heal the wounds 
it makes !” 

Instead ef returning to the house of his father, the 
speaker accompanied his companion to her mansion, 
where he.wrotea note to the money-lender, desiring 
him to call upon him at ten the following morning, to 
arrange. the affair between them. 

The missive was dated from Harley Street, and 
worded purposely in an ambiguous manner, in order to 
induce the tempter to believe that the writer had yiel- 
ded to his insidious offers, and accomplished the crime 
he had proposed, 

He started an hour afterwards to rejoin his regiment 
at Windsor. Soon after his arrival, he was visited by 
Walter Trevanian. 

“ Foster !” he exclaimed with an air of well-affected 
contrition, “I cannot rest till I have unburthened my 
heart to you! I have acted vilely towards you— 
broken faith with you! I shall never forgive myself, 
even if you are generous enough to pardonme! I 
was half, mad when I parted with that paper! But 
did you know how the old blood-sucker pressed me 
when he found it was in my possession—threatened 
and cajoled—how completely 1 am in his hands—you 
would pity me!” 

“TI do pity you!” replied the young man coldly. 

“I will see my father—confess everything to him 
—this fatal error shall be redeemed !” 

“Tt is redeemed !” said Clement, in the same unim- 
passioned tone. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that Walter Tre- 
vanian repressed a smile of triumph and satisfaction 
at the word. 

“ Great heavens! how did you procure the money ?” 
he demanded. 

“TI cannot enter into details!” answered his victim; 
‘enough that the affair is settled—and from this mo- 
ment never let it be alluded to between us!” 

“He takes it devilish coolly!” thought the hypocrite, 
who construed the indirect reply of our hero into a 
confirmation of the success of his and Sir Richard's 
scheme of villany. ' For many reasons he did not wish 
to quarrél with his late dupe; first, because it might 
lead to an exposure of a transaction which every hon- 
ourable man must reprobate; and, secondly, he had 
not forgotten the extraordinary skill which the young 
officer had displayed with the pistol’in the riding- 
school, the morning after he had joined the regi- 
ment. 

“Let us continue friends!” he said. 

“ Impossible!” replied Clement Foster; ‘friendship 
implies respect, communion of thought and feeling, con- 
fidence, and truth! Allare broken! Honour is the 
soul of friendship—the spirit fled, bury the worthless 
carcase in oblivion!” 

His visitor secretly wondered whether he alluded to 
his—the speaker's—honour, or his own. 

“ At least, let us not part as enemies!” 

“T feel neither friendship nor enmity !” observed the 
young man; “indifference—I am uowilling to usea 
harsher word—has replaced them both: and with this 
understanding, Lieutenant Trevanian, let us part! You 
have destroyed one of the illusions of life: the lesson 
has been painful, but I trust not useless! When we 
meet, we meet as men whose paths are different. It 

will be your own seeking,” he added,“ if ever Iam 

forced to explain the cause of our estrangement!” 

With this understanding they separated, and from 
that time forth, when they met on parade, or in the 
niegs-room, saluted each other as coldly as though 
friendship or intimacy had never existed between 





appoiatment which our hero had made ;, he came with 
a full expectation of receiving the packet which he 
was so anxious to obtain. 
surprise, when, on being shown into an elegantly- 
furnished library, Miss Mendez rose to receive him. 
She pointed. to a chair on.the opposite of the table at 
which she herself was seated. 


served. 


am no money-lender ! 
another in this affair!” 


natural shrewdness, felt assured that Walter Trevanian 
had parted with the IO U from some motive more 
urgent than his necessities.” 

habit of self-possession, the question disconcerted him. 
He imagined that Clement Foster, contrary to his 
promise, had disclosed all that had passed between 
them. 


lender, after a few moments’ retlection. 


thoroughly convinced that he had been very much ill- 





Mr. Stork, the money-leuder, was punctual to the 


Great, therefore, was his 


“You are Mr. Stork, the money-lender?” she ob- 


“My name is Stork!” replied her visitor; ‘but I 
I am merely the agent of 


“ Which affair?” demanded Martha, who, with her 


The old man coloured deeply. Despite his long 


“T must see Mr. Clement Foster!” said the money- 


ssible! he is with his regiment!” 
tork rose from_his chair with the air of a man 


“a Im 


Mr. 


used, drew on his rusty black gloves with great delibe- 
ration, and took his uapless but well-brushed hat, to 
depart. 
“ Where are you going ?” demanded Martha. 
“ To his father’s !” 
“ You will do nothing of the kind!” 
The old gentleman shrugged his shoulders, as much 
asto say, “ Who shall prevent me ?” 
* T tell you,” said the speaker, “that “you shall do 
nothing of the kind—nay, more—that you must keep 
the security you hold till Mr. Foster arrives at his 
majority, when it will be honourably paid !” 
“ Shall and must!” repeated her visitor; “brave 
words—very brave ones! I should like to see the 
person who can compel me to wait for my money 
tillthe young spendthrift comes of age!” 
“T can !” was the reply. 
“You” 
“Nay more—force you witha gesture to consign 
the paper—which I believe was obtained by fraud, for 
some dishonourable purpose—to the flames here in 
my presence !” 
“Mad !” thought Mr. Stork ; “‘ she must be mad!” 
Then, with an ironical bow, he asked aloud to be 
favoured with her name. 
“ Martha Quin!” replied the lady, in a stern tone. 
The well-brushed hat fell from his hand upon the 
carpet, as if the holder had been suddeuly stricken 
with the palsy, and hesank back into the chair he had 
so lately risen-from. 
“ You!” he faltered ; “you Martha Quin ?” 
“Do you doubt it? Shall I give you proofs that 
such is my name?” demanded the woman; “I can 
place my hand upon them in an instant—your letters 
tomy grandfather, the partner of your crimes and 
schemes—your instructions to the man you call the 
Captain! Shall I name the victim whose bones still 
rest in the unholy grave to which you, Miles, and 
your confederate murderer consigned them ? Produce 
the watch plundered from his person? I know 
everything,” she added, “ save the name of your em- 
ployer!” 
During the delivery of these terrible words, which 
fell with tho distinctness of a death-bell—for they 
were slowly and solemnly uttered—upon the ear of 
the guilty man, cold drops of perspiration started on 
his forehead and gradually trickled down his checks. 
Suddenly he started to his feet. Martha placed her 
hand upon the bell ; fortunately she had had sufficient 
foresight to arrange that the table should be placed 
between them. 
“My servants are ready in the hall!” she said ; “a 
step nearer, and I summon them ; it will then be be- 
yondeven my forbearance to spare you!” 
“ You cannot suppose,” faltered the money-lender, 
“ that I would be capable of violence?” 
Martha smiled disdainfully, and pointed to the chair 
he had quitted. Slowly, and with the air of a tiger 
which had been baulked in its spring, he resumed his 
seat. For several minutes they remained with their 
eyes fixed—each measuring the other’s strength. 
“You dare not betray me!” observed the respect- 
able Mr. Stork at last. 
“And why not?” 
“Tt would cover your name with infamy, as well as 
mine! The finger of scorn would be pointed at you! 
It would isolate you from. the world—and all women 
love society !” 
“T avoid it,” observed the granddaughter of Peter 
Quin, “that I may not feel its injustice when it falls 
upon me! Tam alone in the world, with scarcely one 
tie to tellme thatl am human! This young man has 
served me—sayed.my life—and, strangeas the avowal 


gonera'y the slightest shock. 





Still the money-lender appeared te hesitate. 
“T risk but the shame which I shall scarcely feel !” 


added the speaker; “ yeu the scaffold !” 


These last few words decided him. 


“ What is it youexact?” hedemanded. “I have told 


you that Iam but the agent of another in this bu- 
siness! 
ably poor! pay means scarcely provide for the scanty 


I kaveno money tolend! I am poor—miger- 


wants of 


“ Pehaw !” interrupted the woman; “I am not to 


be turned from my determination by the plea of 
poverty, which I know to be false! 
repeated; “ when I know that your ill-gotten wealth 
might ransom your forfeit life, if gold could cancel 
crime! 
Foster reaches the age of twenty-one!” 


Poverty!” she 


That paper must be left with me till Clement 


With a groan of rage and disappointment, Mr. Stork 
assented. 
“Should the transaction reach his father’s ears, I 


shall bold you responsible!” she added. ‘“ No excuse, 


no trick, no shuffling lie will save you! You will find 
me as deaf to your entreaties as four callous nature 
has ever been to the voice of truth and justice!” 
“But my money!” exclaimed the avaricious 
wretch; ‘‘my hard-earned money! A thousand 
pounds—all that I possess! Better die than be re- 
duced to beg !” 

“I will pay you the interest yearly ;” observed the 
lady; “and but for my promise given to Clement— 
whose honourable spirit recoils fram pecuniary obli- 
gation—a woman's hand would discharge the debt at 
once!’ 

‘And the letters?” whispered the old man. “ The 
roofs ?” 

“Shall be destroyed at thesame time with the paper 
you hold !” 

With this arrangement the disappointed money- 
lender was obliged to be content. 

The J O U and the correspondence between himself 
and the late respected Peter Quin were sealed, and 
both parties proceeded at once to the banker of Miss 
Mendez: the packet was deposited with him, and a 
memorandum made that it was only to be given up 
upon their joint demand. Martha, with prudent fore- 
sight, added a condition that, in the event of her 
death, it should be delivered to her companion and 
Clement Foster, 

That same day the mind of our hero was set at rest 
bya note from Martha, in which she assured him that 
Mr. Stork had agreed to wait, and that the transaction 
would be kept a secret from his father. 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 








M. GaILuarp suggests the making ot asafety lucifer 
match by dipping the stick into melted sulphur after 
the application of the phosphorus, The sulphur 
being insoluble in water, and not melting below 110 
deg. Centigrade, would binder the phosphorus from 
deing any harm if the matches were dropped into 
food; and the greater friction neces: to ignite 
such a match, would be a safeguard against accidenta} 
ignition. 
BOLIDES. 

A BoLipE isa planet in miniature; a small mass of 
matter, revolving round the sun in a longer or shorter 
elliptical orbit, obeying the same laws and governed 
by the same forces asthe greater planets. Now, sup- 
pose the orbit described by a bolide to cross the orbit of 
the earth, exactly as one road crosses another ; and, 
moreover, that the two travellers reach the point of 
junction or crossing at the very same time. A colli- 
sion is the inevitable consequence. 

The bolide, which, in respect to size, is no more 
than a pebble thrown against a railway train, will 
strike the earth without her inhabitants experiencing, 
If individuals bappen 

be hit, the case will be different. 

If the earth arrive there @ little before or after the 
bolide, but at a relatively trifling distance, she will 
attract it, cause it to quit its own orbit, dragging it 
after her, an obedient slave, to revolve around her 
until it falls to her surface. 

Or it may happen that the bolide may pass too far 
away for the-earth to drag itinto her clutches, and 
yet near enough to make it swerve from its course. 
It may even enter our atmosphere, and yet make its 


escape. 

But, in the case of its entering the atmosphere, its 
friction against the air will cause it to become lumi- 
nous and hot, perbaps determining an explosion. Such 
are the meteors whose appearance and enormous 
heights our newspapers record from time to time. 

Be it remarked that, bolides, are true planets, and 
not: projectiles shot out from mountains in the moon, 
as has been conjectured. A projectile coming from 
the moon would reach the carth with 4 vélocity of about 
seven miles per second. But the most sluggish bolide 








them. 


must seem to you, my heart is grateful!” 


travels at the rate of nearly nineteen miles per second, 
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fast goers doftig their siz-and-thirty miles in the same 
sbort space of fime. é 

None of the inferior planets travel so rapidly as 
that. Mercury, the swiftest of themall, gets over only 
thirty miles per second. Mr. Tyndall states that this 
enormous speed is certainly competent to produce the 
effects ascribed to it. 

When a bolide, then, glances sufficiently close to 
our earth to pass through our atmosphere, the result- 
ing friction makes its surface red-hot, and so renders 
it visible to us. The sudden rise of temperature 
modifies its structure. The unequal expansion causes 
it to explode with a report which is audible. 

If the entire mass does not burst, it at least throws 
off splinters and fragments. The effectis the same as 
that produced by pouring boiling water upon glass. 
The fragments, falling to the ground, are aérolites. It 
is needless here to cite instances of their falling. They 
are of universal notoriety. Aérolites have no new 
substance to offer us. If the earth, therefore, be 
made up of atoms, we may conclude that the universe 
is made up of atoms. 

PNEUMATO-ELECTRIO ORGAN. 

Exectricrry has been very ingeniously and effec- 
tively applied to form a connection between the keys 
of an organ and the valves which permit air to pass 
to the pipes. Complicated mechanism is thus got 
rid of, an extremely simple arrangement, whatever 
the distance between the keys and the pipes, being 
substituted. 

Its mode of action is easily understood: when any 
key is depressed by the finger, a small communicator 
under it completes communication with a galvanic 
battery by dipping its lower ends into minute cups of 
mercury. 

Electricity then passes along a wire to a small 
electro-magnet, that immediately becomes excited, 
end, attrécting a keeper, opens a valve, allowing air 
to pass into the organ pipe, which sounds at once, 
and continues to do so as long ag the finger presses 
down the key. Itis clear, that, however powerful 
the organ or distant the pipes, the fingers are not in 
the slightest degree distressed in playing. 

The battéry used is simple, inexpensive, and per- 
manent in its action. It consists of glass vessels, ar- 
ranged on the upper surface of the bellows, and each 
containing a selution of sulphate of mercury; into 
the latter plunges a plate ef zinc, which is placed be- 
tween two plates of gas retort graphite, when the 
bellows is raised by the action of blowing. No effect, 
therefore, is produced, except when required, which 
prevents waste of battery power. 


THE most curious work at present going forward 
-in Paris is the levelling of the hill of the Trocadero, 
on the right bank of the Seine, opposite the bridge 
of Jena. One-fourth of the work is already comple- 
ted. The ground is mined, and four mines are fired 
simultaneously by «means of .an electric battery. A 
surface of more than two acres is raised by each ex- 
plosion, and waggonsare ready on a temporary railway 
to carry away the earth thus loosened. 


Dr. Wiper, late surgeon of the 55th Regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteers, has just been giving a 
lecture in that city on a species of spider discovered 
by him on Folly Island, in Charleston Harbour, while 
in camp there in’ August, 1863. He wound from its 
body in one hour and a quarter 150 yards of yellow 
silk. The next year another officer wound from 30 
spiders 3,484 yards, or nearly two miles of the silk. 
A single thread of this was strong enough to sustain 
a weight of from 54 to 107 grains. 


THE LONG-TALKED OF SUBMARINE. TUNNEL 
BETWEEN CALAIS AND Dover.—A Paris correspon- 
dent writes :—“ Decidedly an attempt will be made to 
construct a tunnel«from Calais to Dover. A body of 
engineers, under the direction of M. Thémé de Ga- 
mond, have already arrived at Boulogne. This gen- 
tleman has half-convinced the emperor of the practi- 
cability of the scheme; and it is by the emperor's 
order that he is now verifying the plans he presented. 
The engineer feels certain of success. He says that 
the bed of the sea between Dover and Calais is rocky, 
and offers no obstacle to the formation of a tunnel. 
The Thames Tunnel was a great and difficult work, 
but here is one excelling ten Thames Tunnels in mag- 
nitude.” 


An excellent method has been published by Dr. 
Heeren, of Hanover, for preparing the conducting 
surfaces of casts, whether of gutta-percha, wax, or 
gypsum, from which electrotypes are to be taken. 
The surface is well moistened with a nearly concen- 
trated solution of nitrate of silver in alcohol by means 
of a soft brush. An aqueous solution cannot be em- 
ployed, because it does not readily moisten fine lines or 
narrow interstices, and easily runs together into little 

. When the entire surface has been wetted, the 
excess of the alcoholic solution is wiped away with a 
drier brish. The cast is now at once, before the silver 
liquid dries, exposed to the action of sulpburetted hy- 





drogen ; if the object be small, it need merely be sus- 
pended for a few minutes in a vessel filled with this 
gas; if its dimensions, however, be so t that it 
cannot be readily moved, a stream of th should 
be made to play upon it from an india-rubber tube. 
The surface mes covered witha thin film of sul- 
phide of silver, the aleohol quickly evaporates, and in 
a few minutes the cast is dry and ready for immersion 
in the electrotyping-bath: The sulphide of silver is 
an excellent conductor of electricity, being not inferior 
to graphite, and is therefore admirably fitted for this 
purpose; an alcoholic solution of acetate of copper can 
also be used, but the resulting sulphide does not con- 
duct so well as that of silver. Various kinds of fruit, 
and the bodies of soft and delicate animals, can be easily 
electrotyped by this process, 


Lecrurr on Susstirutes ror GuyrowpEr.—At 
the Royal Institution, Professor Abel has delivered a 
lecture on this subject. He is of opinion that, not- 
withstanding the many substitutes hitherto proposed, 
gunpowder still maintains its position as the best of 
explosive compounds for the various tases to which it 
is applied. Gun-cotton, however, he remarks, seemsto 
be susceptible of being made to suit all explosive pur- 
poses, and it possesses the great advantage of producing 
no smoke and of leaving no residuum. Another ad- 
vantage of no less importance is the safety with which 
it may be manufactured and stored; for it can be 
wetted and rendered incombustible, and its explosive 
properties are restored without injury when dried, and 
itcan be kept for years without injury to its properties. 
Among other applications of which it is susceptible is 
that of fireworks, which might be exhibited in a room 
without nuisance. The lecturer concluded the lecture, 
which was illustrated with numerous experiments, by 
giving a brilliant pyrotechnic display. 





FACETIZ. 


Wuen does aman sit down toa melancholy des- 
sert? When he sits down to wine and pine 





ADVICE TO AUSTRIA. 
Would Austria but Venetia yield, 
She’d gain a friend to back her; 
Then Prussia, single in the field, 
Would never dare attack her. 
What can’t be kept long, Kaiser, cede 
To Italy the sunny, 
Then take in Germany the lead; 
What's called the “ hegemony.” 


Goxp is the only idol that is worshipped in all lands 
without a temple. ' 

Natura enough—that grass widows should play 
the mischief with green blades. 

Law is like prussic acid—a dangerous remedy, and 
the smallest dose is generally sufficient. 

Aw Irishman, giving his testimony in one of our 
courts, a few days since, in a riot case, said, “ Be 
jabbers, the first man I saw coming at me, when I got 
up, was two brickbats.” 

Srpney Smrru said that a certain person was so 
fond of contradiction, that he would throw up the 
window in the middle of the night, and contradict the 
watchman who was calling the hour. 

Dipy’t Want ’em.—“ Husband, why do you destroy 
all my Sweet Williams in the garden and leave all the 
Bouncing Bettys?” “Because the Bettys are all 
favourites of mine, but I. won’t have Sweet Williams 
upon my preniises.” 

“ My dear sare,” said the great French billiardist, 
the other day, to a fidgety young player, “ you sall 
never play ze grand je wiz your nerves all on ze 
jomp.” “I know it,” said the tyro, smiling; “but I 
can’t help it—I wish I could be Carme.” 

Two Irishmen visiting Paris for the first time, wish- 
ing for oysters, and being at a loss for the French 
word, one undertook to describe to the gargon in the 
best manner he could, what they wanted; and as a 
preliminary; called out, in his Cork accent, “ Weeter! 
weeter!” to which the man replied, “ Oui, Monsieur,” 
and disappeared; but in a short time, to their utter 
surprise, returned with a dish of oysters; the uncon- 
scious Hibernian having pronounced hwitre so cor- 
rectly that he was immediately comprehended by the 
ready attendant. 

Tue Seator Sensation 1s A CnrvaMAN.—A China- 
man was lately condemned in France to lard labour 
for life for one of those outrages which are by no 
means peculiar to the denizens of the Celestial Em- 
pire. He considered the whole thing as a joke, and 
was infinitely diverted by the solemn aspect and.gro- 
tesque robes worn by the representatives of French 
— He even joked when taken to prison for life ; 

t when the Atropos came with the avenging shears 
to ont off his long tail, no! he would never submit to 





that indignity. ‘They might take his life, ent off bfa 





———¢ 


head, his legs, his arms, anything but his - But 
gadlers are not wont to listen to the objections of 
their charges; they insisted on the sacrifice, and 
used force to accomplish their end. ‘The ‘strong- 
minded and able-bodied exotic, whose feelings did not 
interfere with a murder or two, sank under the opera- 
tion. “He fainted away when his tail was cut off, and 
the Moniteur, which speaks by Imperial authority on 
every subject, says that he was conveyed to the in- 
firmary, where he may soon recover from the effects of 
the amputation. The tail is the Chinaman’s seat of 
sensation. 


CONS., VEGETARIAN, ARBOREOUS, AND 
FLORICULTURAL. 


What tree most requires. consolation?—The weep- 
ing willow. 

What plant requires a styptic remedy ?—Love lies 
bleeding. 

What fruit should be sent to & reformatery ?—The 
black-heart cherry. 

What vegetable induces asphyxia?—The arti- 
choke. 

What flower does a pretty Quakeress resemble ?— 
The primrose. 

What flower is esteemed by a gentleman's servant ? 
—The lily of the valet. 

For what flower is the desire apt to make you lazy? 
—When you feel lack-a-daisy-call. 

What flower does one of the Nathans resemble ?— 
The little columbine. 

What is the flower for a doctor’s button-hole?— 
Croak us. 

What is the flower fora teacher ?—Verb-ena. 

What is the flower for the poor?—-Any money. 

What is the flower for a Ghinese woman ?—Pick 


her tea. 
What is the flower for a marine painter ?—Art 


seas. 

What is the dffference between the Argus anda 
certain beautiful flower?—The Argus is a daily, tho 
flower is a dahlia. 


A MAN who was boasting that there never was any 
rope or cord, whether made of hemp, wire, or any- 
thing else, in which he could not tie a double bow 
knot, was summarily put down by being requested to 
tiea knot ina cord of wood, 


TO WINE-DRINEERS. 

When you see wine, advertised as “‘an excellent 
wine to lay down,” be sure it is not worth “ picking 
up.” 

When you read of a wine that is described.as “ full 
of. body,” you may conclude that it.is half spirit. 

When yor. hear of a wine being particularly “ racy,” 
you may set it down as sloe. 

When you are asked to “a fine old sherry 
with a nutty flavour,” the notion of the nut. may sug- 
gest what iscommonly called a “ cracker.” 

When you read of wine “ with much beeswing,” you 
may fairly say “buzz!” 

An Irish witness was recently asked what he knew 
of the prisoner’s character for truth and veracity. 
‘Why, in troth, yer honor, since iver I've known her, 
she has kept her house clane and dacent.” 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOY, 

A traveller crossing the Green Mountains in Ver- 
mont, in the month of May, discovered, a bare-headed 
and bare-footed urchin, with a large tin bucket by his 
side, digging in a deep snow drift, and he very inno- 
cently put the question: 

“My young lad, what do you intend to do with 
that snow ?” 

“ Why, sir, mother wants to thaw jit, to get water 
to wash with.” 

“Then why not take it from the top of the drift, 
instead of digging so deep?” 

“ Why, sir, that on the top ain't good fer nothing— 
the warm weather has dried all the water out on't.” 


Srepuens has placed his wife and sister in a French 
convent—that isa Fenian notion of conjugal and 
fraternal duties. If he would go into a monastery 
the arrangement would be complete and useful. ‘If he 
does not look out the Trappists, that is, the detectives, 
will have him yet. 


AGRICULTURAL INFORMATION. 

Visitor from Town: ‘‘ And what's in this field?” 

Farmer: “ This?—why, this is what we call a fine 
field of rye. Don’t you know rye, yet ?” 

Visitor: “Oh, yes, I know rye well enough; but / 
never saw it in that shape before.” 

ALAND speculator, in describing a lake on an estate 
in Cumberland, says it is so clear and so deep that by 
— into it you can seo them making tea in 

hina. 


A cLERGYMAN, being deposed from his mi for 
pay certain heretical opinions, said “ié s: cost 
a men their lives.” This alarming speech 
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reported, he was taken before a magistrate and 

when he explained himself by saying his 
meaning was, that “‘ he intended to practise physic.” 

War is a doll like jelly ?—Because it is made. with 


eyes in glass. 
Wuen the Princess Mary is married, what institu- 
tion in London should be under her especial patron- 


age? "The Royal Polly-Teck-nic.—Punch. 
A SOFT ANSWER. 
Trascible Old Gent. ‘‘ Waiter! This plate is quite 
sold |” 7 
Waiter. “ Yessir, but the chop is’ot, sir, which I 
think you'll find it ‘I! warm up the plate nicely, sir!” 
Punch. 


Scottish Economy.—England and Ireland put 
Government in a minority on the Reform Bill. But 
Scotland turned the scale, and saved the Cabinet. 
The Scotch were always a saving people.— Punch. 


“THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 

That thé natural element of anchovies is oil. 

That a butcher’s shop in Paris is sometimes called 
an Hétel de Veal. 

The amount of champagne drunk by hireling 
waiters at an evening party. 

Where one’s pocket-handkerchiefs go to. 

What becomes of the stamps received as change in 
lieu of coppers. 

The ultimate destination of pins, needles, and elastic 


bands. 
Of “ things not generally known,” the best example 
would be “ The Lancers.”-——Punch. 

Biess Her !—An American young lady was read- 
ing “ Don Quixote,” and came to the place where the 
fellow, whom the “ Don” — from beating the 
lad, promised to pay the latter’s wages in ‘ perfumed 
money.” ‘You see he only owed the boy some 
cents,” said the lovely Columbian.— Punch. 


RATUER ’CUTE. 


Small but Sharp Pi “Look bere! You 
didn’t give me the right change just now !” 

Clerk: “Too late, sir! You should have spoken 
when you took your ticket!” 

Passenger: “Should 1? Well, it’s of no conse- 
quence to me, but you gave me half a sovereign too 
much! Ta-ta!” [Ezit.)—Punch. 


PourticaAL ProspaBivitizs.—Should the Ministers 
encounter a defeat in Committee on the Franchise 
Bill, Earl Russell will resign. Her Majesty will then 
send for Sir William Heathcdte. The office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will be offered to Mr. Whalley. 
Mr. Bright will be made a Peer. The hon. member 
for Birmingham will be raised to the House of Lords 
with the title of Baron Rochdale.—Punch. 

A FACT. 

ist Tar:—‘t Hullo, Jack, wotever’s that ‘orrid 
tow ?” 

2nd Ditto:—" Oh, only the skipper a-playin’ on the 
eddicated bellows !”—Fun. 

Tue Onigxon.—The absurd habit young ladies 
have now-a-days of padding the backs of their heads 
with horsehair, like sofa~cushions, may be briefly 
summed up as “ stuff and nonsense.”—Fun. 

A Hiyr ror A Harisrocrat.—It is suggested 
that as the second title of the Marquisate of Down- 
shire isthe Earldom of Hillsborough the first title 
should be Up-and-Downshire.—Fun. 

A Joxr tTHaT Is-RAELY Goop.— What is the differ- 
ence between the Hebrew idea of a-slave and the 
modern notion of a wash-hand stand? The former is 
stated to be “a hewer of wood and drawer of water,” 
while, the latter is “a drawer of -~wood and ewer of 
water.”—Fun. 





GEMS. 


Mopesry promotes worth, but conceals #, just as 
leaves aid the growth of fruit and hid¢ it from view. 

He who toys with Time trifles with a frozen ser- 
pent, which afterwards turns upon the hand that in- 
dulged’the sport, and inflicts a deadly wound. 

OnE reason why the world is not reformed, is be- 
cause every men is bent on reforming others, while 
but few think of reforming themselves. 

Tue Best Girre.—The best thing to give to your 
enemy is forgiveness; to your opponent, tolerance; 
to a friend, your heart ; to your child,a good example; 
to a father, deference; to your mother, conduct that 
will make lier proud.of you ; to yourself, respect ; to all 
men, charity. 

Domestic Lirg.—He cannot be an unhappy man 
who has the love and smiie of woman to accompan 
him ia eyery department of life, Shoauelimanterl 
dark and sheerless without—enemies may gather in 





the tender love of woman, he forgets his cares and 
troubles, and is a comparatively happy man. He is 
but half prepared for the journey of life who takes not 
with him that friend who will forsake him in no emer- 
gency—who will divide his sorrows—increase his joys 
—lift the veil from his heart, and throw sunshine 
amid the darkest scenes. No, that man cannot be 
miserable who has such a companion, be he ever so 
poor, despised, and trodden ypon by the world. 


EEE 
THE EMIGRANT’S ‘FAREWELL. 


THE stn shone bright, as mounting high 
O’er village spire and rookery ; 
The soaring lark "twards cloudless sky 
Sang out his song most lustily ; 
The streamlet’s willows bent with joy, 
And q hed their branches in the brook, 
Whose silvery. waters gushing by 
Told Naturé’s tale wish glowing look. 


A lonely one, this joyous morn, 
Stood trembling as he heav’d his breast, 
And as he watch’d the brooklet’s form 
He seem’d with heavy cart oppress’d. 
How oft he thought he’d waded thro’ 
Those waters.as they danc’d along ; 
And climb’d the hazel trees that grew— 
That deck’d its banks and overhung. 


How oft he’d fish’d within that brook, 
For trout that sped with lightning wing ; 
And daily to his cottage took 
Refreshing waters from that stream. 
So clear with their bright crystal foam,— 
None others e’er could taste so sweet 
As those that winded round his heme, 





And pass’d on rippling at his feet. 
He stood upon the n, 
Beheld his humble cot door, 


Where suckles and sweet jessamine 
Clung fondly, firmly o’er and o'er: 
And as the breeze went trembling by— 

"Midst leaflets waving to and fro, 
They bow'd down with a farewell sigh, 
As if sad parting made them to. 


He look’d out on the sky so bright, 
As dazzling sun thounted hié throne ; 
And ne’er seem’d forth to shower that light 
As then upon that silent home. 
The straw-thatch’d roof shone forth above, 
The windows glanc’d a glittering gleam ; 
While, whistling thrush from distant grove, 
And linnets ‘neath its eves dié sing. 


While thus he stood before that spot, 
The old home sacred and so dear, 
Where he. had spent his youthful lot, 
When shelter’d by a parent’s care. 
He dwelt on things of past, 
As memory flit his thoughtful stare— 
Those joyous things, too bright too last, 
Came crowding back from everywhere. 


He thought how soon all loving ties 

Would change for scenes on other shore ; 
With tear-drops hanging from his eyes, 

He turned and left his cottage door. 
And as he 'd with troubled heart, 

The smiles that glad the village o’er, 
He found then how ’twas hard to part 

From sights he lov’d,—to see no more. 

G. C. Swars. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Liesie suggests the use of hydrate of lime to 
absorb the carbonic acid in ships’ cabins and other 
close apartments. 





INDELIBLE ENK. 

Gold ink is made by grinding upon a porphyry 
slab, with a muller, gold leaves along with white 
honey, till they become ‘reduced to the finest possible 
division. The paste is then collected upon the edge 
of a knife or spatula, put into a large glass and dif- 
fused through water.. The gold by gravity soon falls 
to the bottom, while the honey dissolves in tlre water, 
which must be decanted off. The sediment is to be 
repeatedly washed till entirely freed from the honey. 
The powder, when dried; is very brilliant, and when 
to be. used ag an. ink, may be mixed up with a little 
gum water. .After the writing becomes dry, it should 
be burnished with a wolf's tooth. 

Silver ink is prepared in the same manner. 

Indelible Ink.—A very good ink, capable of resistin 
chlorine, oxalic.acid, and ablution with a. hair wee 
or sponge, may be made by mixing some of the ink 


made by the peer prescription, with a little genu- 
ine China i: Tt writes well, Many other formuls 





bis path, but when he returns to the fireside, and feels 


have been given for indelible inks,.but theyare all in- 
ferior in yar and usefulness to the.one now pre- 
scribed, ution of nitrate of-silver thickened . 





gum, and written upon linen orcotton cloth, previously 
imbued with a solution of soda, and dried, is the or- 
dinary permanent ink-ofthe shops. Before the cloths 
are washed, the writing should be exposed to the sun- 
beam, or to bright daylight, which blackens and fixes 
the oxide of silver. It is easily discharged by ghlo- 
rine and ammonia. 

A good’ permanent ink may be’ mado by mixing a 
strong solution of chloride of platinum with a Nittle 
potash sugar, andgumto thicken. The writing made 
therewith should be passed over with a hot smooth- 
ing iron, to fix it. 

Siteate of silver 1 to 2 dr.; water #02. ; dissolve, 
add as mych of the strongest ammonia water as will 
dissolve the precipitate formed on its first addition, 
then further add mucilage 1 or 2 drachms, and a little 
sap green to colour. Writing executed with this ink 
turns black on being passed over a hot Italian iron. 
Asphaltum 1, part; oil of turpentine 4 parts ; dis- 
solve, and colour with printer’s ink. Very perma- 
nent. 

Cream Cuerse.—Hang the quantity of cream to 
be made in a. wet cloth in a cool pladé forsix or seven 
days, which will depend upon the weather and the 
state of the cream. Put it intoa mould lined with a 
cloth ; put on the press with a light weight; turn 
on a-day, and it will be fit for use in a short 

me. 
—_—= 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Aw order has beex received in England for 20,000 
red shirts for Garibaldi, a larger stuck of that article 
than any other individual in Europe possesses, 

A LABOURER, named James Murray, has died at 
Charlton from exhaustion through ldss of blood 
caused by the extraction of a diseased tooth. 

Tae well-known Angel Inn, of Cambridge, was 
closed a short time ago after an existence of 100 years 
A college is to be built upon the spot. 

Prince ALFRED has joined the Navy Club, and is 
engaged to dine with the members on Tuesday, the 
12th of June. 

Tne marriage of the Princess Mary of Cambridge 
and Prince Teck will take place at Kew. The Queen 
will be present. 

Tue Bishop of Exeter has just entered his 89th 
year, having been born at Bridgewater on May 6, 
1778. He is believed to be the oldest graduate of Ox- 
ys living, having taken his B.A. degree in June, 
1795. 





Berween ten a.m. and six p.m. six males cross 
London Bridge fer one female; at Temple Bar the 
roportion is as five to one; in Bishopsgate-street 
ithout as four to one; at Holborn Bars as six to one, 
and in Finsbury Pavement as three to one. 

In the reign of Dartus gold was thirteen times more 
valuable, wetght for weight, than silver. In the time 
of Plato it was twelve times as valuable. In that of 
Julians Cesar gold was only nine times more 
valuable, owing perhaps to the enormous quantity of 
gold seized by him in his wars. 

Pror. NEWMAN says, contrary to the generally re- 
ceived opinion, birds prefer to fly against the wind. 
The quails almost invariably start on their passage of 
the Mediterranean with a head wind, and if it chops 
round and blows fresh from the southwest, they are 
drowned by thousands, and thefr dead bodies are 
washed ashore for weeks afterwards. When the wind 
is abaft, it gets under the bird’s feathers in the most 
aggravating manner, and upsets his equilibrium and 
equanimity at the same time. 


Hatts FoR WorKMEN’s TRADES AND FRIEeNDiy 
Societ1zs.—T he desire of working men to remove the 
business of their societies from places where. tempta- 
tions to waste their means abound, has received an ex~- 
cellent illustration on the part of the Ancient Order of 
Foresters, a decision having been taken to purchase 
Portman Hall, Paddington, and te raise the purchase- 
money by share-subscriptions, payable in weekly in- 
stalments. A project for a painters’ hall in London is 
also on the fapis. © ° 


Tre question of noise from trains passing over 
railway bridges in the metropolis was recently raised 
in a conversation between Mr. Scholefield, the chair- 
man of one of the House of Commons railway com- 
mittees,and Mr, Hawkshaw. Mr. Scholefield desired 
to know whether the noise consequent on the passing 
of trains over the railway bridges in London could 
not in some Way be obviated. Mr. Hawkshaw gave 
it.as his opinion that this excessive noise was mainly 
due to the construction of these bridges entirely of 
iron. He stated that this construction was insisted 
on by all the authorities, but that if these 
bodies would the bridges to be made of brick or 
stone, as formerly, the noise eansed by passing trains 
would be very little, and, indeed, with - precau- 
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almost entirely o' 
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Cassaxpra—A question so frivolous that we hope it 
dears no relation to the general tone of your mind _(Hand- 
writing very good.) 

W. T. and M. A. Tomrxiys.—Apply to any respectable 
shipping agent. The “London Directory” will give you the 
names of many. 

Sornta would like s young gentleman of respectable 
means and « loving heart,and good looking. “Sophia” has 
a0 fortune but a loving heart to offer to one like herself. 

Vi0Lkr, tall, fair, and considered pretty, age twenty, tho- 
roughly domesticated, with a loving heart. 

Forts, eighteen, fair, with blue eyes, light hair, beautiful 
gure, accomplished, and of a very amiable disposition. 

Eur, twenty-two, fair, not very tall, but true-hearted and 
in earnest; not possessed of money, but respectable. Re- 
spondents must be tall. 

Jane S., 5 ft. 4g in. in height, eighteen years of age, very 
fair, blue eyes, golden hair, loving disposition, and would 
make any man « good and trusting wife. 

Mras Arve B. desiderates a dark young gentleman. She 
is seventeen, tall, fair, very nice looking, possesses a warm, 
loving heart, and would make a home happy. 

F. E. E,, tall, fair, good looking, affectionate, and domes- 
ticated. The gentleman must be kind and fond of home. 

LA P., twenty, rather pretty. 

J. EL. C., fair. 

Locr, eighteen years of age, brown hair and eyes, pass- 
able good Woking, thoroughly domesticated, and would do 
ell in her power to make a home happy. 

Euwa, Ames, and Repecan, all fair, middle height, 
amiable, domesticated, and qualified for any kind of busi- 
ness; they would prefer tall, dark gentlemen. 

Faepenricx, seventeen years of age, 5ft. 2in. in height, 
dark brown hair, and in @ good situation, would like to cor- 
respond with a pretty young lady about fifteen or sixteen. 

ARTHUR, twenty-one, exceedingly good looking, tall, would 
like to correspond with a pretty ae about twenty years of 
age. He is of a respectable family, and earns 30s. « 
week. 

J. W., forty years of age, of good personal appearance, pos- 
sessed of house property, and in business on his own account, 
offers a comfortable*home to a good wife. Would prefer an 
Englishwoman. 

Grernwicn.—You are right—the effects of Captain Kidd, 
the notorious pirate, amounting to 6,472/. 1s., were granted 
to Greenwich Hospital. This sea-robber was exevuted, with 
three of his companions, May 28rd, 1701. 

BReoistrar.— You would require interest to obtain a nomi- 
nation, after which you would have to pass a mild form of 
examination. Purchase a Civil Service Guide—its cost is 
one shilling, and it will give you every information. 

Finer, between thirty and forty years of age, is desirous 
to meet with a lady — twenty to thirty. A small fortune 
desirable, but not indi sable. A prepossessing appear- 
ance and amiability of d position requisite. 

E. Crane desiderates a dark gentleman of medium height. 
She is dark, with black hair, dark eyes, 5ft. 3 in. in height, 
and has an income of 500) per annum. (Handwriting 
olerable,) 

Extiy and Lovisa, respectively nineteen and twenty, 
neither handsome nor ugly, nor yet rich, but good tempered, 
and would make excellent wives for any working men near 

5. 

Mixyie, Macp, Masrt, May, four young ‘girls. “ Minnie” 
is eighteen, and @ pretty blonde. “Maud” is seventeen. 
** Mabel" is twenty, tall, and a brunette. “ May” is eighteen, 
and a beautiful brunette. 

Miss Lovisa M. would like'a fair young tradesman. She 
is seventeen, dark eyes and aaburn hair, rather nice look- 
ing. well educated, passionately fond of music and can sing 
well, and is of a respectable family. 

A. A. wishés to correspond with a young lady from seven- 
teen to twenty years of age, of good eddress, and resident in 
Leeds or neighbourhood, he himself being twenty-one 
years of age, good looking, and holding a responsible situa- 
tion in the town: 

Hrpatp.—The Scottish Order of the Thistle is indeed of 
ancient date, fer it is said to have been founded by Achaius 
in the.eighth century, in commemoration of a victory 

gained over Athelstan of Northumberland. It was revived 
& 1540 by James V., and in 1687 by James IL. of England 

Joux Kxtr. —This gentl eman, in reply to the communica- 
tion of “ E. N.,” in No, 155, in defence of the firm of Messrs. 
John B ht and Co., and in suppo' rt of his own stat 


be done for four weeks together—total, 960 yards—before 
the 14d. per yard would be given.’ In mentioning this last 
fact, they add that, by working the ordinary number of 
hours, it is impossible to weave such a quantity. No wonder 
that they should make somewhat bitter reference to the 
political principles of a eng who looks out so very 
keenly for his own interests. 

E. 8. S., seventeen, dark, with a good set of teeth, rather 
tall, and thoroughly domesticated; The gentleman must be 
about 5 ft. 2}in. in height, dark, respectable, and with an’ 
income sufficient to keep a home comfortable; a tradesman 
or mechanic preferred, about twenty-two or twenty-three. 

Vriotet and Frora. “ Violet” is sixteen, blue eyes and 
brown bait. “ Flora’ bas brown eyes and dark hair, age 
sixteen. Both are considered good looking. ‘The gentlemen 
must be dark, of medium height, and not moré than 
eighteen years of age (in the army or navy preferred). 


Ne.tiy.—To answer ad queation would be to emulate 
the thankless laboursof Penelope. How is it possible that we, 
who are ever beginning new tales and concluding others for 
the varied amusement of our readers, can tell you “ when 
the tales will all close at one time and new ones com- 
mence." 

FLOWERS OF THE SUMMER. 


Flowers of the summer—beautiful flowers, 
Woo'd by the sunbeams and nursed by the showers, 
Gleaming out in the greenwood ways, 
Making fragrant the summer days; 
Nestling bright by the dancing rill, 
Spreading their bloom o'er the lonely hill. 
Gems of thesummer—stars of the earth, 
They sre sweet toys for the infant's mirth ; 
The maiden twines with their petals fair 
A coronal for her shining hair; 
They wreathe in beauty the bride's fair head, 
And shed perfume o'er the early dead ; 
Their sweet breath steals to the care-touched heart, 
Grown hard with strife in the world’s wide mart ; 
And in the soul of the worldly wise, 
Long-lost visions of childhood rise— 
Dreams of those careless, sinless hours, 
When life seemed bright as those opening flowers, 
Or thoughts of some dear one, “ gone before,” 
Who loved and cherished their bloom of yore. 
Oh, flowers, more fair than the costly gem 
That burns in a monarch’s diadem! 
The jewels of brightsome spring art thou, 
And « crown for the summer's yernal brow. 
Dear to age, and to childhood’s hours— 
Flowers of the summer—beautiful flowers! 
A. G. 


L. D., twenty-five years of age, 5ft. 5in. in height, good 
figure, and brown eyes; and “K. W.,” 5ft. 4in. in height, 
age nineteen, good figure, and large hazel eyes, and a good 
usician. The respondents to both these ladies must be 
ei and dark, and with not less than 200). 9 year, as they 
have no money. 
Typvix, twenty-six, 4ft. 9} in. in height, a cheerful disposi- 
tion, tolerably well educated, fond of music, and thoroughly 
domesticated, but no fortune. Our fair correspondent is not 


hard to please, nor would she object to a rman, or to 
emigrate if asked. 
Emmy and Oxara, two well educated girls. “Emily” is 


eighteen, rather tall, light complexion, blue eyes and auburn 
hair, and of a very merry disposition. *Olara” eteen, 
medium height, dark complexion, blue eyes and brown hair, 
and would make a very good wife. They are both con- 
sidered good looking. 


Vircent Brownsiow, a steady man, fond of home and 
quiet evenings, and who hates public-houses. “V, B.” is 
not very tall, nor yet very ugly, and would like a fair girl of 
about twenty to twenty-five, but is not pertecr as long as 
she is good tempered. Would not mind marrying « ser- 
vant. 
A Yoryc Orricer, now in the United States navy, twenty- 
seven, and a native of Walworth, Surrey, is desirous of 
opening @ correspondence with one or two young ladies 
about twenty-four. Willbe ona visit to his folks in the course 
of from one anda half or two years, and the chosen of the 
fair would have to return him to the United States after 
the marriage. 
Lury and Mann, both aged seventeen. “ Lily " is fair, light 
auburn hair, grey eyes, pretty, very domesticated, 5 ft. 2}in. 
in height, and would prefer « tall, dark gentleman, not 
ast twenty-five years of age. “Maud’ oft. sin. 
height, has dark brown hair and hazel ead also con- 
sidered pretty, and thoroughly domesticated, and would 
prefer a fair seats. who must not be over twenty- 
three years of age. (Handwriting rather good.) 


OCoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


a following gentlemen are thus responded to:— 


B. O. 'W. by—Rost Forust, who is Parse f and eligible. 
A. 0. M. G, by—A. P,, twenty-six, dark hair and fair com- 
plexion, and domesticated, 
Poxtuzus by—Eva. She is eighteen, fair, and 5 ft. 2in. in 


height. 
Cornsrrt by—Apr.ixn, twenty-two years of age, good 
family (her father being a ews 4 and of « loving disposi- 


octane 0 by—Litx Vznwox, who thinks he ig her beau ideal 





made at Paisley (not Renfrew) in his capacity of Secretary 
of the Scottish Weavers, requests us to insert’the following 


* Lily” is seventeen, es attached to 
hotne and idl tem: Ir* * would entrust 





et present uncontradicted paragraph "The Powor 





“tolerable pianist, and very fond of home; at 


generally conside 

Jonannis by—CLi.t,oy Tas Vaurer, who will bim, 
as she really wishes to be engaged, and has formed a great 
attachment for him already, although ee unknown 

Memputs by—Jxssik, ninetéen, dark brown hair, blue eyes 
and fair complexion, does not consider herself ‘pretty, but 
very cheerful and merry, is well domesticated, rather musi- 
cal, and, like himself, a total abstainer. 

Stsoue anv Sorty For IT by—Lowrrixd, who réquests that 
he will, when forwarding his carte, also state his profession 
we ye 

P. by—Marta, who, in reply again to ‘G. P.,"’ wishes to 
aot comfortably settled, and would therefore like to hear 
from him. 

A Retirzep Travzsmax is responded to by—Martisz A., who 
is the age he requires, thoroughly domesticated, and amem- 
ber of the Church of England, but not possessing property ; 
would do her best to make him happy, and be a cheerful, 
loving little wife. 

F. K. J.by—M. V. D., a member of an independent church, 
and, from the description given, thinks they are quite suit- 
able'to each other; she will be very happy to hear further 
from “ F. K, J.” 

H, E. H. by—A. H. H., dark, and of an even temper, short, 
domesticated, age eighteen, and of a respectable position ; it 
pe gentleman approves of this, would be glad to hear fram 

im. 

Frayx Lesiiz by—G, H., who is about the medium height, 
rather dark, and very domesticated—Exisx, tall, fair, dark 
hair and eyes, of a good figure, andeis sure-*she would make 
“Frank Leslie" an affectionate wife; she is thoroughly do- 
mesticated, has received ® good education, and te an excel- 
lent pianist ; age Karte, 
height, brown hair and hazel eyes, and very erdtablen ENNY 
Grey, good looking, has had a.good education, good tem- 
pered, andis fond of music and home, but has no fortune. 
Tom H.—Having already given so many repliés to this 
correspondent’s appéal, we can now but enumerate the 
initials of his other respondents. They are—Bzarna, 
L. 0. 8, NeLire Gorpox, Ancritna, A Boripgr’s Davcutss, 
Manat, Opwevia, and M.H, 

The following ladies are thus responded to :— 

Bessiz by—C. A. 

Emitia by—A MercHant at LIVERPOOL. 

Eveasor Durrayt and Evirs Leauiz by—E. G. M., @ pro- 


fessor of music. 
Bianca 7S J. J., light blue ‘ht hair, whiskers, 


good loolcing. 





_ wrest 6, van habits and fond of home, age twenty- 
t, 5 ft. 
mma BR. i , ae Traprsmax, who, in reply to her 


response to his appeal, will be Boag to hear further from her 
- jto suitable means, as the o ‘meet his 
views. 
Lavy May by—F., who is the son of a highly respectable 
gentleman, nineteen, 5 ft. 10}in. in height, and considered 
handsome, and has a good fficome. 

Brrsy Gar *by—W. (Dublin), an amateur, and ‘intends to 
— the profession ; is 5 ft. tin. in height, nineteen, and 


dark. 

Eva B, by—J, Sruvews, 5 ft. 4in. in height, dark hair and 
eyes, considered good looking} yw twenty-one, and has an 
income sufficient to keep a wife comfortably. 

Lutr F, by—C. J., nineteen, 5ft. 6 in. in height, with dark 
complexion, and holds,a good position, and expects to be 
mauager of @ very large firm. ' 
Aacir by—Crriz H., suenty-tv0 years of age, light com- 
lexioa, 6ft. 2 in. in he ht, thinks himself tolerably good 
Botinng. will have a smalljfortune on his marriage (3,060/.), 
and has been well educated—OCeprio, s volunteer.officer, age 
twenty-five, 5 ft. 10 in. in height, dark, a jenten, partner in an 
extensive cotton-s inning concern, and in the receipt of & 
fair income. dric"” would consent that “ Aggie’s' 
400). per annum ‘should be settled upon her for her own pri 
vate use for life. 

Oxara by-Ernazst, twenty-three years of age, considered 

good pray 5 ft. 6in, im he ht, with hazel eyes, very dark, 
brown hair, and an income of 2507.; and Trovsapovr, aged 
twenty-two, 5ft. 9in. in height, dark brown hair and eyes, 
not very ill looking, has an income of 85/. per annum, a 
© same time, 
fond of his “ meerschaum.” 
Mercr by—Dewi ap Joan, @ widower, thirty-three, with 
two very pretty children, and in a good business in a large 
country town—TRuvTH, age — 6ft in height, dark hair 
and whiskers, temperate, using neither tobacco nor alcohol, 
a widower with two little girls, that greatly need « Christian 
mother's fond care. 

Gerorcina by—Incomar, oe years of age, 5ft. 6 in. in 
height, good looking, in a good and fondof danc- 
ing and music; and—E. Auserr, twenty-five, dark, good 
size in stature, and very fond of home. 
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